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: | be cit of & sublet of Lngleshepengijed while: tn Noble W. Lee, 3541 5S. ‘Woodlawn, Chi- 
Med es , oo — gr we a hearing in Springfield cago. 

3 | on ay, Marc die R Frank Mare 5300 W. 3ist St., Cicess, 
, FE iT } 0 | This bill re-establishes the notorious “inves- iil. 28 « . 
tigating committee,” like the Broyles Commission | Rep. Marie H. Suthers, 11111 S. Hoyne, Chi- 


: of 1949! cago. 
| ' We urge you to send your objections to this Rep. S. S. Epstein, 3121 S. Independence Blvd. 
, | bill to the members of the House Committee on Chicago. . Napa sy 
: | Veterans and Military Affairs, which is conduct- Rep. Frank Krasniewski, 2036 W. 18th PL, 
| | ing the hearing. Chicago: 


Chicago area members are: Rep. Robert Romano, 1142 §. Michigan, Chi- 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 2%, 1947. at the post . i 
office at New York, N. ¥. under the Act of March 3 _ Rep. Clem Graver, 976 W. 18th Pl., Chicago. cago. 
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10 WASHINGTON 0 ON ; 


CHICAGO.—The biggest Chicago delegation to Wash- | CHICAGO.—Solidarity with the wage fight of the pack- 
ington in recent years will leave here for the huge March 15 | inghouse workers was being expressed here in plans for a large 


American Peace Crusade. The expected 250 Chicago dele- trade union delegation to Washington, resolutions and _ pro- 


ates were being chosen th 

a trade ins Fond sr glia tests against the wage freeze be- 
izations, women’s and youth if Qe ing sent to President Truman and 
_ groups aa cuneh congregations. 4 , ~~ Economic Stabilizer Eric Johns- 

‘Chicago sponsors of the crusade oa | re ton. : 
will gather at a supper on Mon- n° 8s i . 3 \ Numerous locals chose delegates 
day, Feb. 26, at the Metropolitan] — | an s go to. Washington on Feb. 27- 
Community Charch OR EES Can 4 , | \ | 28 in the mounting fight to. “Bust 
arrangements for the trip ‘and to 4 . the Wage Freeze’ and win gov- 
plan some. of the peace activity ;. a | » jermment approval for the 11% 
which will follow the return of the r= otk ie cent an hour wage boost won by 
delegates from the nation's capital. I gy: , . | > |the packinghouse workers. 
Hseding the sponsoring group are ~ ascites | | The eight-union Chicago Labor 
Prof. Anton J. Carlson, distin- > <r, re res Unity Committee. voted ts back 
guished University of Chicago 3 Bae a EO —— the AFL and CIO packinghouse 
biologist, and the Rev. Joseph M. a ee : union. and moved its affiliated 
Evans, pastor of the Metropolitan  « i Foxy ‘ } : unions into the fight to open the 
Community Church, E & ——ti(‘( Ow Pt way for all-unions to win pay 

Dr. Henry Noyes, peace crusade OE ) 2} | = hikes. 
coordinator here, reported that . ao ee | Oe ee | At a meeting of the committee 
many of the delegates have al-  ¥ eagh | i} ey gia Rr last Monday night, it was announc- 
ready been elected and _ other > OE +h | ee f ed that 17 delegates had already 
groups are speeding seléction _ of : : “4 - : wwe} [been chosen to go to Washington 
delegates and the raising of funds : ie — | . 32 /in support of the packinghouse 
for the trip. 4 chee } i y DRERS Bae delegation. 

He said the sponsors would con- . | >: 7c wat. ase wii. Bee) ees _The committee's * chairman, 
sider a large meeting here to hear! pepesms oo. ON ya RR aN a P . Ph ea eee ee; )«6| Grant Oakes, called the broadest 
the reports of the delegates when| @ . \ — , oreo wi: o) Mee wee’! | unity of all labor to break through 
they return and to discuss per-| oe i Le SC | Meehan meme. cst |the wage freeze, declaring: “This 
; ss , 7 .. a - co | bE ESS OF cae is one issue on which we can get 

= j\the greatest unity of the people 

S jin the shops, regardless of their 

. . : a peri aes $= union affiliation.” 

| . a . ) a ee Herb March, representing. Dis- 
. : | (Continued on Page 8) 


Fionor Foster Fiere March 3! 


WE HOPE all readers of The Worker have set aside Besides that, we will celebrate the successful comple- 
the date of Saturday, March 3 for, something special. tion of the 1951 Worker sub drive—and the success already 


It’s a double-header. 
seems assured as we go to press. 
aoe Bak ayhe = - oeinneate. the Toth birthday. of that Like previous smash-hit Worker affairs, this one will 
r-of labor and the American people—Wil- b h dtr 
liam Z. Foster. e a gala-occasion, with a goo e tor everyone. 


That name means something especially here in Chi- Remember, it’s Saturday evening, March 3, at the 


cago, where Foster pioneered in the building of unionism Packinghouse Labor Center, 4859 S, Wabash. See you 
in railroad, steel and packing, | 


manent organization of the peace 
movement in Chicago. 4 
A sub-committee handling the 
trade union delegation reported 
that some 50 labor delegates are 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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- CHICAGO. — ‘Hearings on deportation cases against 
Antoinette Suiba and Henry Nawrocki were scheduled for 
Feb. 27 here before the U.S. Department of Naturalization 
| | | 5 _ tan Immigration. erence a - 
By Gunnar Leander “ft ‘{ SPRINGFIELD, lil, —Spokes-|- The . deportation case. against. 3] 

SPRINGFIELD, Iil.—The Amer-| Emergency , Parley men for various organizations were Joseph Weber was scheduled here» a , 
ican Legion has unloosed another Cotied to Sa IWC Preparing this week to take part in|this week, as well as the case of @. 7 
savage attack on civil rights and : ve the first hearing on the Legion|Irwin Franklin, who is appealing § 4 
academic freedom in Illinois. | CHICAGO.—An emergency con-| witchhunt bills in Springfield on}a. conviction on charges of falsely §. 

The Broyles Bills aré back. The| ‘rence was called by the Inter-|Tyesday, March 6. — elaiming U.S. citizenship. : 

‘ Legion has once again introduced} saa at Mg ar fog nen a The first of a series of fascist-| Franklin, age 50, was brought 2 
a series of bills in the Legislature Hall Ad ™ i : soo S g” , like measures will come before the|fo this. country from Russia by iy * = “ : 

that spell witchhunts and thought! j.4 The at #:. Tg si arse House Committee on Military andjhis family in 1904. A distributor 977 \W 2 

control. This is a new poison gas| Gght to halt lic: ABO f the Veterans’ Affairs. This bill (HB 96) of foreign films, he has lived and 4° “eau 

attack oni the classroom and a g000| ganization b Ne Ye ‘ od ‘1. provides for the reestablishment of| worked in Chicago since 1936. gy *a = 

assault on the labor, progressive’ spr egye te oe Bie age "| the 10-man “seditious activities in-/Married to an American ‘citizen, 

peace movement in our state | vestigation commission” with athe has three children and one 


All ogress! izatio | -ancichi So 
The wording of new bills is sim-| ore ae ai sits 4 5m me Se by grant of $20,000. grandchild, all American-born. 


ilar to those of 1949—which were : ; | American Legion sponsors of| -On June 12, he was sentenced 

all defeated, along with the Broyles ny > epee palm de this bill suffered their first setback} by Federal Judge Walter Labuy 

Coramission which whelped them ‘| when statewide protests forced|to serve 18 months im prison on 

one om pe They pointed out that the TWO : “tL 89 . ks 

* Sa pees ohare ge am ap | them to cancel a “quickie” hearing) charges of falsely claiming U. S. 

. .: in i tat eaters sg a on the bill scheduled for Feb. 14.| citizenship. 

HOWEVER, the Legion strat fh nt ah yee ; Weber, -age 49, was brought 
egy this time is more eunning and bers face the loss of lifelong sav- 2 ¥ e 


. Z and}. : REP. HARRY M. McCLIN-|here by his family from Yugosla- le 
more dangerous. Fascist-minded| me am imeurence co Seratlan at TOCK, sponsor of the bill, ad-| Via. Convicted of falsely claiming eaheare cs: aie 
Leigon leaders have revised their the use of “fascist powers by ad-| mitted that scores of _ protests citizenship, that conviction was re- JOSEPH WEBER 

plans along these. lines. ministrative officials.” poured in on him, demanding that|versed in December. Despite that, 

1. They are trying, first of yong _J| the hearing be postponed until op- the Jastice Department now seeks zens as well as non-citizens are 
to pass bs bill reestablishing the so “ ponents of the measure had ajto deport him. He was first ar-|being harrassed by the Immigra- 
called Commission on Seditious| ment. This bill also contains 4! chance to study it and to -prepare rested in 1947. tion and: Naturalization. Service: 
mney en gone ie er eee ere Cate | ice " CI testimony against it. Antoinette Siuba, age 49, was/Daily. numbers of instances of 
es lieainal Sent vet dit 5 win weet Be 3040. eves sre Protests were also sent to Rep. bom in Poland and came here. in| Sheer fs cage’ . intimidation 
ing hysteria barrages. sion, zut equally dangerous in in- Waseem Wood, -Speaker ‘of the) 1925. Nawrocki, age 49, clme Semeiconty Seigur athe 


ste Dinecind a dithoten acten' House, for referring the bill to|in 1936 from Germany. Both Mrs.| Taking cognizance of the height- 
. In choosing a m : 


! the Milit Affairs C ittee,| Siuba and Nawrocki will be rep- 
the legislature, they have shifted} H. B. No. 93—This bill revises at Pa <a ym Ay re resented on Feb. 27 by Atty. Pon) ened danger to the democratic 
from Sen. Paul Broyles, to Rep. 


H McClintock (West Frank the School Code to set up a fas-| Such bills are usually handled by Hart. rights wi =p nD ae 
f «ee L ge . os abl eist-like censorship of school books|the Judiciary Committee. The Midwest Committee for Oe et, ee ee 
=. of the 1949 Broyles Bills with an “Evaluting Committee” Meanwhile, a rift was reported|Protection of Foreign ‘Born, dis-|Justice Department's use of the 


Pore developing in Legion ¢ircles over|closed this week that there are|McCarran Jaw to infringe upon 
and the fiasco of the 1949 Broyles! which Ag setae all re. sta history, the sponsorship of the bills. It was|172 deportation cases pending the|the rights of all Americans, the 
Commission witchhunt. | economics, political science, civics| disclosed that the Legion . had|nation over. The Immigration and|Midwest Committee has called a 
‘3. Several of the bills have been government, socialogy, etc. compelled Sen. Paul Broyles to}Naturalization Service has made|Midwest Bill of Rights Confer- 
revised to make them appear less} OB No.. 98—This bill sets up| withdraw his version of the witch-/known ‘its intent to arrest and de-|ence to be held in Chicago on 
elangerous and other pills have the 10-man witchhunt commission | hunt bills,-in favor of these .spon-| port 8,400 foreign born Americans,|March 3 and 4. : 
— Sorepenerey re ary bt with a grant of $20,000. This com- sored by Rep. McClintock. many of whom have tried fer years a : 
effert to preven e br D-| ee; ae aes seth welaoe Aieréreise' | a> 
position from developiffg against i ' vprenes® Coregg el iat ing government of this State or of “the ee ee Austria Crack-down 


=ah : rt. BP ; “Meanwhile, the Midwest 2 : 
the Poa sinister Legion legislative persons and records: The bil} alec| United States by force and vio-| Committee asserted, “many citi-| MELBOURNE (ALN). Aus 
program. 


provides punitive ‘measures against} /ence, or other sufficient cause.” : Ta “tone Peis Minister 
persons who refuse to answer ques- * Gitlow and J. B. Matthews before|p 1. © «Menzies announced here. 
THE LEGION BILLS intre-jiions posed by the commission or| DESPITE THE WILY iactics| the legislature in their frantic ef- age? ccompanied ic. ail on nt. 
duced thus tar are: fail te produce records and-docu-|of the Legion legislative. bloc,|forts to stampede the bills to pas-|. 1 | <o-called Communist trade 

H. B. No. 92—This bill bars from; ™ents demanded by the commis-| these bills are likely to arouse the}5@8e- unions and warned the people thev 
public office or from teaching jobs|!" _ kind of stormy protests which in- : would have to. accept “a -sort of 
in public or private schools “per-| H. B. Ne. 98—This bill provides volved fully half of the people in HOWEVER, when the legisla- 


| ” : — ? ‘semi-wartime economy which in- 
sons advocating er affiliated with|for the firing of teachers for ad-| this state and their organizations) tyre"adjourned in June, 1949, the|volves a great modification of pres- 
organizations which  advocate|vocating in his teaching any doc-|in the spring of 1949 and brought Broyles Commission had succeed-|ent ideas and the consideration of 


unlawful everthrow of the govern- trine to undermine the form of the crushing defeat of Broyles|6d merely in spending thousands|controls.” As evidence of its erack- 


viens Commission and its bills. of dollars in public funds. in dis- down on the ‘people, the cabinet 

During the intensive four-month rupting college campuses, in’ seeing) has. decided. to ecute the three 
Hi or fight to defeat the Broyles bills.) the defeat of all its bills and the|top leaders of the Anistralian Min- 
gi6ie3 the entire labor movement, the! deposing of the commission itself.|ers Union who called a one-day-a- 


ct 's liberal, educational, civic This year the Legion hopes that| week strike in protest against a 
1 | A Ni q FOS T . R organizations and institu-|the increased war hysteria in the|Tecent inadequate arbitration wage 
, € | tions joined in a vigorous pregram 


: nation will provide a more suitable|award. 
National Chairman of the Communist. Party of action. ‘climate in which to pass its bills. 
: Sg gree ne ego ed raid. 4 However, they failed to reckon 

; se : ressure and) w ' 
* He pioneered in organising 4 } protests, including mass rallies, del-|ment has taken broader and. more 
Chicago’s steel, packing: Jim | Cgations. to individual legislators) organized form since 1949 and will 
house and railroad workers i | and to Springfield, postcard, phorie/ undo ly join in the fight to de- 
use call and telegram campaigns, peti-| feat bills which are basically a part 


: tions, resolutions. ie ss 
He is known and loved as | Wy ; of the war drive. 


a great leader of the work- ..THE AMERICAN LEGION |by Bouth Side Negro Labor Couneil. 


: : ll| remained the onl be tren val | | CALL to an 1 TWO Confer- 
ing class throughout our na- | ficially on yPtgtnnniesre of Ri Wit L iAM -, . : 
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Sek cd hots WH bills.” The ‘Legion bloc was'ablell 7. ¥ 
" : se t6 get the bills passed in commit-| ao FORE R ee Oa alee tm tal 
: _ és tee before shies. adlaueir ‘eva “eons | rgoraed joan Re $00 5. Halsted. 1 p.m, 
Le gs }{ in the state. | | . i. CPE WIDE 
Celebrate his 70th _ E  Sideny in-the fight the Lesion 
Foster ; : Ba |. Fhe Broyles Bills seeaeeaiiitol 
ite ) . | ae ones she discredited ‘ pro- 
awe : : : s og | essiona -baiters as Benjamin} 
SATURDAY NITE, MARCH 3 ba gaits sxe ne a 
Packinghouse Labor Center 
49th and Wabash 
CELEBRATE THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION 
ee THE WORKER DRIVE! : 
q ~Music — Entertainment — Refreshments ai Dancing — 
Prizes for the best Sub-geviers: . 
ST eat” Pee soe rye ep din yan 
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_ By pie Shields 


several millions a year, must have been very unhappy last week. 
Two members of the family of six were going on trial—and Judge Michael A. Mus- 


manno was not on the bench. 

Musmanno let brother Patsy; 
Gross off with a $300 fine last 
summer that didn’t hurt him more 
than a flea bite. But Musmanno 
couldn't sit in such cases last week. 
The judge was too busy railroading 
three peace advocates to prison in 
the frameé-up “sedition” trial. He 
has been testifying for the state 
for five weeks as the prosecutors 
chief “expert” on “communism,” 
and “peace.” i 

; | ‘* 

MUSMANNO LISTENED sym- 
pathetically when Patsys. doctor 
told him on June 14 that his pa- 
tients nerves would suffer too 
rauch in prison. 


He told Musmanno that Patsy 
was. ‘sufiering from exhaustion 


| 


[Ask Reopening of Case 
Against Derrick Killers 


By John Hudson Jones 


The New York Police Department, Mayor Impellitteri, 
and District Attorney Frank $. Hogan showed complete con- 


tempt for New York Negroes 


when they ee anc 


then (aecait the police killers of pee: commeteset wnetenge 


Negro veteran Joha Derrick. 


With calculated anti-Negro ar- — 
rogance, Police Conimissioner f 
IT homas Murphy eited Patrolmen |, 
and Basil Mina- §@ 
kakis for meritorious acts in the 5% 


Louis Palum 


psycho- neurosis-somatic severe. 
He appears, “robust and physically | 
normal,” said the doctor's state- 
ment. “But his nervous condition is 
a border litie type and confinement 
would be definitely detrimental 
and may be serious io this man.” 
(Signed) Geo. J. Sarraf, MD. 
And Patsy, who had a record 


’jline of duty two days after Hogan ; j 


engineered a “no hasis indictment” 


\return 
The 

leader, 
way for the outrageous 
chauvinist acts by refusin 
in the killing himself an 
ing representatve citizens 


Mayor, as 


and had pleaded guilty, didn’t go 
to prison. 

Thé family’s big gambling busi- 
ness continued unabated. The 


*lasked 


: Matter. 


* 


DERRICK. WAS SLAIN 


in the Grand Jury Feb. 16. ¢, 
administration § 

had alzeady greased the } 

white 
; to act #> 
d ignor- £:° 
who, 4 

that he speak out on the §%<°°4 
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family began using brother Tony's | Dec, 7, just 24 hours after his dis- — 
$25,000 home in the ritzy suburb/|charge from Fort Dix which he B | 


of Mount Lebanon as a_head- 
quarters... > . and this their rich) 
neighbors didn't like. 

| * 


MOUNT LEBANON COPS 
listened to the rich neighbors and 


raided the joint on July 10. They 


found five numbers adding ma- 
chines that were exhibits in the 
trial last week.. And they got, 
evidence that the Gross’ had taken | 
in at Jeast $116,000 in the last 
nine days. Phat's at the rate of 
four to five millions a year. Some 
estimates put the Gross take much 
higher. 


: 
District Attorney William G. 


Rahauser had to get indictments. 


All six were eventually found) 


Textile Strike 


guilty but sentencing was delayed 
pending appeal. Brother Sam 
Grosso will be tried next week. 
But Judge Musmanne cant -sit 
in the case. He is too- busy help- 
ing the big war racketeers. against 
three brave spokesmen of peaee. 


was celebrating with an 
‘buddy Pvt. Oscar Farley and a 
friend Zack Milline. A large sum 
of money he casried disappeared 
‘after he was. slain. 

Even before the killers were 
honored the Communist Party of 
Harlem had warned that the jury - 
action was “an open license for 


| 


Army | 


police killing of Negroes m New 
York. The lynch cops not only 
remain free but this whitewash 
constitutes im effect, instructions 
to the police force to murder and 


shoot down Negroes and other citi-| 
arn! pani? justification. ” | 
a direct consequence of |: 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the struck employes would get 
“nervous. when they see non- 
union goods reach the - market. 
This argument did not seem ito 


The three defendants are Steve 
Nelson, chairman ef the Commu- 
nist - Party of Western Pennsy!- 
vania, and former commander of! 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in 
Spain; Andy Ovda, Communist er- 
ganizer in the steel towns, and 
James Dolsen, _ Worker writer. 


NELSON is ‘ict as his own 
counsel, John T. McTernan of 
Los Angeles, is chief counsel. He 
was retained by the Civil Rights 
Congress. 

Musmanno admitted in court 
that he raided Communist head- 

warters last summer and had the 
Sikentnints arrested because they 
urged the withdraw! of American 
: from Korea. 

His so-called technical evidence, 


| 


|picket line estimated by some of 


jrates of pay than those in wool, 


jan endurance - 


impress the workers, he added, 
who insisted en a real effort to 
pull out the working mills. 


* 


IN LAWRENCE there was a 
similar dispute between rank and 
filers and leaders. There a mass 


well over 2,000. marehed before 
the giant Wood and Ayre Mills. of 
American Woolens, past entrances 
for trucks manned by AFL team- 
sters. The picketing continved de- 
spite pleas ef a TWUA business’ 
agent that. the teamsters have their 
contract which they “must not 
violate’ and should be permitted 
to pass. 

The workers are quite obvious- 
ly militant and are in no mood 
to just sit things out and leave 
everything to secret Washin 
“diplomacy. ~ Textile workers don’t] 
any ie neteamerwete w sal back 
on. Many will be cases} 
dina’ tar at sale wok The: 
cotton _wonkers,’ who earn lower 


are. even less inclined to enter into 


Many of the workers are begin- 


) 


Nk 0 ee ek 
daily |:35,000- Soviet Se 


JOHN DERRICK 


the war drive of the Truman ad- 
ministartion against the colored 


people everywhere. It is —— 


‘rom the mass lynching of 


Martinsville Seven and the nihioor, 


uled execution of Willie: McGee. | 
Thus the indictment against Dr. 


W. E. B.. DuBois, leading Negro) 


fighter for peace and freedem, is 


a part of this plan of war and ter-' 


ror. 


| The Party called: for “all Com- 
munists, all labor, and -all pre- 


gressives. and peace loving 
ple...” to fight for the indict- 
ment of Derrick’s killers and an end 
to cop violence. 
* 
THE WARNING of the Com- 


munists came to pass when Johnny 


Negro dance team “The Rockets,” 
and a woman companion were at- 
tacked in™ front of the Hotel 
Theresa and a drunken cop shot 
at two teen-agers in 144 St. last 
week. 

The New York National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People replied to the 
Grand Jury whitewash with a 


islashing letter of particulars charg- 


ing that Hogan “mis-handled the 
case from beginning to. end seem- 
ingly with a view to exonerating 
the policemen involved.” 

The. NAACP demanded _ that 
Hogan give the facts to the public 
as told by the 45 witnesses, many 
of them’ eye-witnesses, that ap- 


peared before ‘the jury 
The Harlem .Civi Rights Con- 


gton gress also demanded that the case 


be re-opened and issued a call to 
“all peo — of Harlem, of what-j 
ever political belief or view tof 
unite ‘to stop the killers of Derrick| 
from remaining free, and to pre- 


‘vent further ths and beatings | 
of innocent Negroes.” © 


Get New 
MOSCOW (ALN).—More than 


The newspa 


York's City College and Long 
their biggest headline type on 
page one, and ran big. pictures ef 


+-players—line’! up. in. police court. 
These are the same papérs that 
have no outraged headlines for 
the real crime against the youth, 
the destroying of all their hopes 
for the future by a phony war 
~emergency,” the sickening ‘cor- 
ruption -ef big business making 
super profits eut ef “defense” con- 
tracts, the corruption of New 


eee ne life. 


e0o-| 


Thomas, a member of the famous’ 


agucierark 


York's. police foree and political 


These hypeeritieal papers 


bg = ‘which incidentally run the gamb- 


p Ters point spread in their sport 
| pares as a direct aid to the racke- 
their fury 


nee ae =  raleingbers while hie for noth- 
. as ing, and try to get in on a little 


cravy. 


They dont tell their readers 


See how m uch the big corporations 
a. * that run “amateur” sports make on 
m+ the sweat of these athletes. They 
ij don't go into the terrible fact that 

ia generation of youth has been! 


told by the nation’s leaders that! 
it can have no hope for a decent. 
normal, peaceful life for the “next 


10, 20 or 30 years.” 


Coach’ Josh Cody of Temple,' 
commenting sadly on the brilliance 
-of the CCNY team which beat 
his ‘team in Philadelphia, said 
something pointed: 


“It's no excuse, but the boys 
are young and 1 impressionable, and 


Wage Freeze 


(Continued frem Page 3) 


CIO .Textile Workers who went) 
| into the second -week of their 
walkout in 160 woolen mills in 
| New England and New Jersey. The 
strikers demanded 15 cents an 
hour. increase, cost of living ad- 
justments, and pensions. They 


the WSB freeze order. 


Another 200,000 cotton and 
jrayon workers prepared to strike’ 
March 15 fer 12 percent an hour 
pay boosts which would be denied 
them under the administration’s 
wage formula. 

* 


CIO AND AFL packinghouse 
workers dramatized their fight! 
against the wage freeze proposal as 
7,000 walked off their job in St. 
Paul, Minn., to attend a noon-hour 
meeting that stretched out into the| 
}afternoon. The packinghouse 
workers negotiated a nine-cent an 


hour wage boost that they now 


cannot get under the wage freeze 
Oo 


The CIO Auto Workers Union, 
Executive Board announced to its 


; 
: 


tion is the union's answer if 
ernment wage freeze policies. 


elimn- 


wage increase improvement factor, 


tracts. covering 1,000,000 
‘workers, : 


weren't waiting for UAW presi-| 


| dent Walter Reuther. or Truman. | 


| 


the players—especially the Negro 


would be entitled to a cent bows 


1,250,000 members that strike ac-} 


inates the cost of living escalator} 
jagreements and the 4-cent annual} 


‘now contained in five-year eon-| 
sate} 


Some. auto scien: meanwhile |] 


1951 
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“The Gross family of big time numbers’ racketeers, that does a gambling business of | pers Parl a vies ie eee ae the’ Madison _ 


Square Carden basketball fixes involving players of New- 


Island University. They used 


might accept money more easily 
when they know that se many 
people higher up in the world ac- 
cept graft.” 


* 


THE HYPOCRISY around this 
affair is sickening. New York’s 
Board of Hieher Education sounds 
off about clean sperts and ideals. 
But rather than pay underpaid 
teachers in New York's public 
high schools extra money for extra 
activities, THEY HAVE ENDED 
ALL HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS 
AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
IN NEW YORK. That's how much 
they really care about the youth 
and sports. 


The. New York police depart- 
ment which is tied hand and glove 
with the big gamblers, where 
there are “shakeups’ every year 
on the year for crookedness, sezes 
these .Negro and white baske’ball 
players and hustles them along 
the corridors to be fir-erprinted, 
mugged and preparea for jail. 
What a grim joke! 

The president of CENY, Dr. 
Wright, was very happy about t’:e 
‘money the players earned for the 
school. Yet when the president of 
LIU, worried about gambling in- 
fluences, invited him to a meeting 
to discuss these things, Dr. Wright 
didn’t even bother going. He was 
too busy persecuting CCNY stu- 
dents who stand for peace, and 
firing all pregressives and Com- 
‘munist teachers, the most honest 
jand incorruptible teachers. 


* 


NED IRISH, the millionaire who 
runs the Garden, cleanine up a 
fortune in gate receipts, re \.> and 
television money en the swe-t of 
the unpaid young college boys, 
is the same guy who refused to 
rent his arena to the Couneil on 
African Affairs because Paul Robe- 
son was listed as a speaker . .. the 
same promoter who never sched- 
uled one of the fine. Negro college 
teams into the Garden prevram. 


Crawling out of the woodwork 
are those who never aceepted the 
idea of Negro and white players, 
of no discrimination im_ sports. 
Several of the jimerew colleges, 
like North Carolina State, have 
already hastily said they wont 
eome to New York anymore. The 
New York tabloids made sure to 
feature the Negro players involved 
‘in great big front page pictures. - 
| Anti-semitism is here tee, with 
the press sneering at the Catskill 
Mountain resorts where seme of 
‘the players earn extra. money, as 
“undesirable -environment.” 


But the real undesirable en- 
vironment, the real eriminal that 
should be put behind bars for- 
ever, is the corrupting and de-' 
moralizmg war drive of big 
‘business and the neeeeiotiations. 


_ That's the big -fix. 


| 


Greetings te 
Comrade BILL FOSTER 
Beloved Chairman.of Our Party 
en his 
70th BIRTHDAY 


. 


We wish matty more years of 
service to this stalwart son and 


= 
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That Last Push Will Really 

Shove the Sub Drive Over 

The Top in Time for March 3 
ONE MORE WEEK is left in the subscription drive. The 


drive will definitely come to an end (although the work of building 
The Worker will not) on March 8 at the Foster Birthday Ball—at 


which I expect to see all of you. 


-. As we go into the home stretch, nine sections have already 
gone over the top. These are Hyde Park, Cac- 
chione No. 3, Cacchione No. 1, Ninth South, 
Haymarket; Gary, South Side, 12th Congres- 


sional and Parsons. 


Cacchione No. 3 is definitely nosing Hyde 
Park out of first place, having already reached 
150 percent of its goal. Gary and Haymarket 


are tied for first place amon 


sections. Thus at this point, it looks as if these 
are the four sections that wil have the honor of 
~~ sending delegates to meet with Comrade Fost- 


ter in~New York. 


The Craft section took a leap forward this week and now has 
approximately 50 percent of its objective fulfilled. South Chicago 
which stepped forward last week has slowed down again this one. 
Emergency measures will have to be taken in both of these sections 


to go-over. the top by March 3. 


The two worst sections are Packing:and Lieber. Were it not 
for these two, and a couple of others which are only a trifle better, 
the state would have completed its goal long before this. What is 

_ the-leadership of Packing and Lieber going to do about this dis- 


graceful showing? 


By the way, the new Foster book, “Outline Political History 
of the Americas,” is now off the press. Remember, this book is 
befhg given free to every one who gets ten subscriptions for The 
Also, we now have a beautiful large: photograph of 
William Z. Foster, especially made for framing and personally 
autographed by him, which will be given to every person who has 
gotten three subscriptions for The Worker. All these prizes will be 
awarded at the Foster Birthday Ball, so let's all be there and 


Worker. 


celebrate! 


the industrial 


Foster Showed the Road 


IL-LIN 


CHICAGO.—Alderman H. ‘L. Brody of the 39th Ward 
has pledged to introduce a resolution in the City Council, 


urging Congress to take “immediate effective st 


nate the present hostilities in Ko- 
rea, 

Brody's .announcement drew 
high praise from the 39th Ward 
Progressive, Party and led to the 
withdrawal of Max R. Naiman, 
Progressive candidate, 
aldermanic race. 

“My withdrawal and the sup- 
port we give to Alderman Brody”, 
‘Naiman said, “gives us the great- 
est opportunity under present con- 


ditions to raise and advance the 
/ 22 |main issue of the people—peace, 
™ = 2 4 | Alderman Brody has in the past 
= = 48 | given. support to other important 
planks in our platform. He pledges | 

to do so in the future.” 


* 

ALDERMAN BRODY ’s §sstate- 
ment fellows: 

“I firmly believe that there is 
basis upon which the nations of 
the world can live at peace.* 

“In my common yearning with 
my constituants for peace, I shall 
introduce in the City Council, for 
passage, an order memorializing 
the Congress of the United States 
of America to take immediate ef- 
fective. steps to terminate hostili- 
ties in Korea; to get our troops 
and all other troops out of Korea 
and: returned to their families. 

“In doing this I hope to lend 
my influence to the peace loving 
people of the world to prevent 
a third World War and mass atom- 
ic destruction. I desire that the 
widest publicity be given to this 
call for another try for peace so 
that all other like-minded persons 
may join me in this effort in the 
same manner.” 


Ste ee ee 


Ahead for Chicago ‘Rails’ 


By Art Haendle 

. While joining in the nation- 
‘wide celebration of Comrade Wil- 
liam Z. Foster's. 70th birthday, we 
in the Chicago area have a special 
appreciation of his contributions 
to the workingclass — specifically 
with regard to the rail,. steel and 
packing industries. 

Fosters contributions to the 
struggles of rail workers against 
a combination of the- railroad com- 
panies, government boards. and, 


in a majority of cases, the sell-out 


»olicies of their own leadership, 
save been. notable. 


He knew and influenced many 
in the leadership of the so-called 
1920 * “Outlaw” — switchmen’s 
strike, that got-its leadership from 
the Chicago Yardmen’s Associa- 
tion, and in many respects set 
the pattern for the recent tie-up 
of the roads. in 


THAT FACT that the recent 
switchmens “sick” strike started 
and was most effective here, in 
the world's biggest rail center, had 
not only had. national but inter- 
national significance. It showed 
that American imperialism’s drive 
for world domination was meeting 
major resistance —even from the 
sections of the American working- 
class that~are sometimes refer- 


red to as conservative. 
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In the 1922 nation-wide strike 


of railroad shopmen, Foster, 


‘though no longer in the industry, 


spoke to many meetings of the 
S in Chicago and elsewhere 


|. » 
| & Bs] .. 
Fa g's ‘ 
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ithe Foster program for industrial 
unionism, that 400 delegates met 
in Chicago, in an attempt to brin 
about. amalgamation of the rai 
unions. In 1926, Foster and the 
Communist Party spoke out sharp- 
ly against the Watson-Parker Act 
when all other sections of labor 
saga. | were hailing it as the 
last word in progressive legisla- 
tion, This act was the pattern for 
the present Railway Labor Act 


and many sections of the Taft- 
Hartley law. 


THE LEADERSHIP given by 
Foster to Communists and other 

ogressives on the roads, and the 
ight they have made in their 
unions have helped keep rail la- 
bor from being completely com- 
pany-unionized. Foster has con- 
stantly urged the rank and file 
rail workers to fight for control 
of their unions, to move toward 
industrial unionism to cleanse 


tional clauses and practices .and 
to form closer ties with the rest 
of organized labor for united eco- 
nomic and political action. 

His concern for rail labor will 
bear, fruit in .the days to come 
and we can be certain that the 
“rails” in his old Chicago stamp- 


front of the struggles. 

The national rail tie-up has been 
followed by stoppages of midwest 
packinghonse, farm equipment 
and steel workers, which bears 
witness to the rising resentment 
against the wage, 
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them of their jimcrow constitu-' 


ing grounds will be in the fore-| 


ANS around which 


the slogans of workingclass unity, 
militancy, equality for the Negro 
people and political action - which 
Bill Foster has been persistently 
keeping before American workers 
for many years. 

Comrade Foster has shown us 
how we can help organize labor 
not only to fight against economic 
effects of the war drive, but how 
& more conscious and effective 
leadership can be given by labor 
to all sections of the people in 
the fight far peace itself. 

In all his work, Comrade Fos- 
ter has seen beyond the imme- 
diate gains and objectives. Re- 
flected in all his writings is the 
perspective of using the day by 
day struggles to educate and con- 
vince the workingclass to see the 
possibility and need of doing away 
with capitalism and establishing 
socialism as the only possible guar- 
antee of a peaceful and progres- 
sive America. 
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MRS. GERALDINE 


Mrs. Lightfoot 
Asks Write-In 


CHICAGO. — Continuing last 


iMrs. Geraldine Lightfoot this ap- 
peal to the citizens of the 24th 
Ward for a write-in vote, if neces- 
Sary. 

Mrs. Lightfoot, independent al- 
dermanic candidate, was arbitrarily 
ruled off the ballot by the ma- 
chine-controlled Board. of Election 
Commissioner, leaving Democratic 
aid. Louis London wu : 

In a mailing to the voters of the 
ward, Mrs. Lightfoot urged that 
they vote for peace by writing her 
name in on the ballot. 


| cellent illustration of why’ 


eps to termi- 
= — 


Os 


am | ee si “ \, 
Thanks, Friend — 
it We. want to :express our ap- 


» 
; 


| worker who sent us a $10 bill 


clipped '‘to:an editorial from some 
over the: “imminent collapse” of | 
The Worker. | : 

This little token was an ex- 
The 
Worker will be going long after 
that commercial red - baiting 
sheet is gone and justifiably for- 
gotten. We are sure no worker 
ever sent them a $10 bill. 


Robeson to 


| Get Peace 
Scroll Here 


CHICAGO, — America’s world- 
famed fighter for peace, Paul Ro- 
beson, will be awarded. the South 
Side Negro Labor Council Peace 
a at a rally here Sunday, Feb. 
9 

Robeson will be the. featured 
speaker at the steward’s rally to 
be helw at Packinghouse Workers 
Center, 49th and Wabash. 


Along with Robeson, Hillard 
Ellis; UAW Local ,453 organizer, 
Harold\~Ward, farm equipment 
Local 108, Charles Proctor, Pack- 
inghouse Local 28 and Jack Burch, 
president United Electrical Work- 
ers Local 1119, will speak. The 
rally, beginning at 10 a.m., will 


‘hit at major problems facing -Ne- 
minute efforts to get on the ballot,| gro 


trade unionists, including 
housing, FEPC and employment of 
Negro women. 


Robeson will also appear Sat- 
urday, Feb. 24 at the Metropolitan 
Community Church, 41 and South 
Park to present a full evening eon- 
cert. Guest artists from: the Chi- 
cago aréa will appear with Robe- 
son on the program. Tickets: are 
priced at $1.80, $1.20 and 60c. 

Art’ Haendle is a former Chi- 


: cago railroad worker and co- 


workers with William Z. Foster. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
trict One of the UPWA,. 
warm response when he spoke at 
the Labor Unity Committee meet- 
ing and also at a three-district 
conference of 250 leaders of the 
UE here last Saturday. 

The conference lashed the 10 
percent formula: adopted by the 
Wage Stablization Beard, point- 
ing out that this would cut 90 

recent of the UE members. off 
Eecia a wage increase of any kind 
and destroy collective bargaining 
in the industry. 

The conference went on record 
in full support of the packinghouse 
workers and pledged to “make 
their fight our re. 


MARCH called. on the UE to 
“tie your battle with ours, and be 
prepared to help us when we hit 
the picket line.’ 

“In the labor. movement today, 
there are those: who fight and 
those who merely squawk | and 
surrender , said. March, “We are 
prepared to take the fighting 
course, even though it may be 


Plan Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to be chosen. Packinghouse locals 
this week named 10 delegates. 
Three delegates were chosen b 
the UE Tractor Works local. 
There will be two delegates from 
the union at National Malleable, 
where a collection was taken in the 
shop to finance the trip, 

The Garment Trade Peace Com- 
mittee will send a delegate and 
is planning its’ own meeting to 


Delegation 


ported sending nine delegates. 
The progressive Lithuanian groups 
here will send _ representatives. 
Vlinis, the progressive: Lithuanian 
daily, has been carrying on a peace 
ballot campaign and the delega- 
tion will carry the results to 
Washington. 

Some 40 youth delegates were 
‘also expected. One of the largest 


4 


: 


ie 


contingents will represent church 


FIGHT AGAINST PAY FREEZE 


rough and we may suffer a few 
casualties along the way. 

“In this period, we've got to 
use the strike weapon boldly and 
courageously and we in packing 
have made our decision—no raise, 
no work.” 

ot | 

HE WARNED the VE leaders 
that “the readiness of the member- 
ship to fight is something youd 
better not under-estimate.’ 

The delegates backed up the 
packinghouse workers in their in- 
tention to launch a_ nationwide 
strike of the meat industry in sup- 
port of a fight for a wage increase 
which has now been blocked by 
government action. 

Resolutions passed at the con- 
clusion of the parley demanded 
that the Truman Administration 
act for peace through mediation 
among nations. and lashed at the 
governments course as a “boom 
in employment and a depression 
in wages, . 


THE PARLEY also heightened 
the ‘union's demand: for an FEPC 
executive order to be issued by 
Truman. | 

UE Director of Organization 
James J. Matles pointed, out that 
abor representation on govern- 
ment war agencies “has as its pur- 
pose the shackling of labor.” 

He said: “The issue today is 
not whether wages will be-frozen 
at eight; 10 or 12 percent, but 
or they will be frozen at 
all. 

*. 

THE executive board of the Ar- 

mour local in Chicago this week 
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~ polled over 100,000 votes for the 


partisan election to the extent that 


DEARBORN.—Back “Jobs for Peace” was the demand 
of 400 veterans and young workers at the Ford Rouge plant 


to all candidates for union offices in a signed leaflet issued 
to the plant’s 65,000 workers. 

The leaflets got a warm response from the thousands of workers 
who are being stormed with tons of election material by candidates 
running for local and building offices. 7 

There are three slates running at Ford. 

The one ticket which backs the vets and youth demands for jobs 
and peace is that of Joe Hogan, candidate for president against in- 
cumbent Carl Stellato. Running with Hogan are: Pat Rice, incumbent 
vice president, seeking reelection; Carl Turner, well-known Negro 
Ford worker, running for recording secretary; Virgil Lacey, financial 
secretary; Andy Dewar, sergeant-af-arms; Hum Orsette, for guide and 
Clarence Saunders, Negro leader of Press Steel Building, running for 
three-year trustee. 


Former local president Tommy Thompson is also a candidate. 
x 


THE APPEAL of the vets and young Ford workers says in part: 
“We young workers, having the least seniority will be:the hardest hit by 
the layoffs, face a future in far-off Korean foxholes. Those of us who 
are veterans know what war is like. We want peace and jobs. Carl 
Stellato’s plan of drafting all young workers and vets and 4Fs for mili- 
tary service is not our idea of a ‘solution’ to layoffs. | 

“Likewise Stellato’s campaign to force the Ford Motor Co. to stop 
auto production for immediate conversion to war production is not the 
answer to layoffs. There is no job security in;changing over to war 
production. Workers are laid off during the change-over period, esti- 
mated to take at least 6 to 8 months. War materials just can’t be stored 
—they must be used. This calls for either all-out war or layoffs. We 


say PEACE is possible, we do not agree with Carl Stellato that only 
the suicide road of war is open to us.” 


* 


THE LEAFLET PROPOSED: Demand immediate cease-fire or- 
der and withdrawal of all foreign troops in Korea; mediation; con- 
tinuous meetings of the Big Five (U. S., Britain, Soviet Union, France. 
Peoples Republic of China) to settle all questions through peaceful 
means. 

The leaflet also demanded immediate removal of all credit and 
metal restrictions which cause layoffs; 10 percent cutback in produc- 
tion standards to reduce speedup; immediate lowering of pension age 
with voluntary retirement; fight for 30-hour week with 40 hours pay; 
the union not to permit transfer of jobs from Rouge which cause lay- 
offs; elimination of all discrimination against Negro sworkers in hiring 


Men 


Mich 
C 


tion 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 
office at New York, N. Y. under the 


Vol. XVI, No. 8 eg 
In 2 Sections, Sec. I, oe "4 


MAYOR, COUNCIL 
CALL FOR PEACE 
PRAYERS FRIDAYS 


22, 1947, at the post 
Act of March 3. 1879 


February 25, 1951 
16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


and upgrading; for a wage increase, reduction in taxes, roll back prices | 
to pre-Korean level and strict price control. 


DETROIT.—Mayor Alhert Cobo and the City Council have called upon all Detroit- 
ers to cease all activities for one minute each Friday at noon to pray for peace. They ac- 
ceded to the requests for the one-minute prayers for peace which came from Protentant, 


Negro Heads Progressive Slate 
For April 2 Elections Here 


DETROIT.—For the first time 
in Michigan a Negro has been 
chosen to run for State Supreme 
Court in Michigan. He is C. Le- 
Bron Simmons, noted Negro at- 
torney. He has béen nominated 
by the Progressive Party and will 
run together with Mort Eden, 
labor attorney who two years ago 


a war instrument, that instead ol! 
half-days the children will get full 
days at schools and_ sufficient 
schools will be built. 


Main point of Attorney Sim- 
mons and Edens campaign pro- 
gram for State Supreme Court will 
be to change-the court's character 
from one of pro-employer to that 


of deri decisi that fav 
State Supreme Court. The elec- shapes yo Jha eee meat lee 


the working people. 


tion will be April 2. It is a non-| 4, Progressives’ main cam- 


Catholic and Jewish religious lead- 
ers. 

Signers of the petitions to the 
Mayor and Council urged that 
each Friday “all church bells ring 
for one minute, that all business 
cease,: that all traffic halt and all 
people in their homes, on the 
streets, and at work, pause, and 
sincerely and humbly pray for 
peace for the entire world.” 


Radio, television, newspapers, 
labor unions, business associations 


Sub Dri Vy M k: 

ub rive ar 3 ar | and the various religious, civic and 
“ee | ° social organizations are invited to 

Seek Wind-Up This Sunday [gone == 


or peace.” 

The Council approved and the 
‘Mayor okayed the proposition and 
action is expected to commence 
this coming week. 


Meanwhile Michiganders were 


DETROIT.—Some 60 hard-working sub-getters for The 
Michigan Worker turned out last Sunday to visit readers whose 


subs are expiring and brought back 40 renewal subscriptions. 
Three hundred and ten subs have been obtained in the 1,000 


no party labels appear after the 
candidates names. 


The Progressive Party selected 
Dr. Verne Piazza to run on their 
state ticket, for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Robert Travis, 
farmer, and Jesus Gonzales for 
State Board of Agriculture; Rich- 
ard Fox of Lansing, World. War 
Il veteran, for State Board of Re- 


gents at University of Michigan; 


Ruth St. Aubin, mother of two 
children for State Board of Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Lonis J. Cleage, 
well-known Negro physician. This 
is the first time a Negro has ever 
been nominated to run for the 
Board of Regents. 


A special point will be made 


paign plank is the fight for peace 
centering around withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea and 
admission of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to the UN; campaign 
for the widest vote on the Peace 
Poll, participate and aid in getting 
100 delegates to the Peace Pil- 
grimage to Washington, March 1. 

Resolutions at the State nomin- 
ating conventiomw held last Sunday 
covered opposition to rearming 
of Western Germany; roll back 


2419 Grand River, Detroit. 


sub-getters brigades. 


goal, with subs coming in each day to The Worker office at 


This coming Sunday, 100 sub-getters are expected to 
mobilize at the Jewish Cultural Center, at 10 a.m., where 
breakfast will be served and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, out- 
standing woman Communist leader and columnist for The 
Worker, will address the sub-getters before they ga out visiting. 


Of the more than 100 people visited last Sunday, prac- 
tically all-who were home renewed their subscriptions. Some 
asked the solicitors to return during the week. Thus every day 
till the end of the drive is “Sub Day” for the hard-working 


prices; no wage freeze; rescind 
the ever growing burden of taxes 
on the working people, poor far- 
mers and white collar and pro- 
fessional people; increase taxes in- 
stead on the profit swollen cor- 
porations. 


electrocution of Willie McGee set 
for March 20. Rising police terror 
especially against the Negro peo- 
ple in Michisan was scored with 
delegates pledging to take up in 


jUP a membership drive for 1951 


setting a goal of several hundred 
new members to be gotten during 


the election campaign as a starter. 


Keynote speeches on peace and 


participating in another form of 
peace activity. A goal of 100 
delegates was being sought to par- 
ticipate in the peace. pilgrimage to 
Washington on March I. 

One of the national sponsors of 
the pilgrimage is Rev. Charles A. 
Hill, nationally known Negro lead- 
er of the Hartford Avenue Baptist 
Church, Detroit. 

Delegates are being sought from 
unions, social, fraternal groups, the 
many womens peace groups in the 
city and state. 

For information on _ transporta- 
tion to Washington, or copies of 


by the candidate for Supt. of Pub-| A special resolution on civil 


unions, ~clubs, actions against 


: civil rights were made by Dorothy} 
these police state rehearsals. 


Knight. leading Newo UAW lead- the call to the pilgrimage sponsors 


lic Instruction, Dr. Verne Piazza, 


rights, centered around backing a| In conjunction with the election 


er, and Ernest Goodman, promi- asked interested persons to call TU 
‘nent attorney. _ 48-1857 or TY 6-6315. 


Celebrate at BILL FOSTER’S Birthday Ball 


2705 JOY. ROAD Saturday, February 24 - 9 P. M. 
Guest of Honor: ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN | 
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that the. schools will not be made 


‘mass campaign to prevent the campaign the delegates opened 


Auspices: 
Trade Union 
Comm. 


WM. “IeKIE, 
Chairman 


Secretary * 
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‘HE WANTS TO KNOW IF HELL GET HIS GAS CHAMBER BACK? 


—Gabriel, in The (London) Baily Worker 


Capital Peace Crusade 
Is Set for March 15 


By Joseph North 


The date of the Peace Pilgrimage to Washington has been Sida from March L 
to March 15 because of the rising insistence from big centers-nationally that new circles of 


the peace movement ue eager to go but need more time. 


declared, in announcing the shift: 
“Wth enthusiasm high, emphasis 
by Iccal groups on enlisting grass- 
roo_s delegates never before organ- 
izei was a basic factor in the de- 
cisicn to shift dates.” 
Chicago, Baltimore, 


Philadel- 


phia, New Jersey and New York 


leaders showed their determination 
to mobilize a broad section ef-dele- 
gaies. who could. exert rez' influ- 


The American Peace Crusade. 


offices declared. “Some of them 
felt they will now be in a position 


jence in Washington, the Crusade; new grassroots forces for peace in| 


to mobilize in excess of the goals 
set.” 

The changed date will also make 
possible the -participation of im-| 
portant national figures.’ The In- 
litiating Committee of the peace 
crusade declared: “It was felt we 


are just beginning to reach thea 


Cops’ Records 


Bare Frameup 


Of Trenton Six 


By Abner B. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—The outline of a police and prosecu- 
tion death-sentence frameup of six Negroes three years ago 


began to emerge as “Ti¢aton 


Six” defense council got their 


first peek at the cop's books. 

The records brought into court 
in answer to a defense subpoena, 
together with poliee brass  testi- 
mony revealed. 

® That Chief of Police Wauiliam 
Dooling, as early as April, 
two months after the alleged mur- 
der of 73-year-old Willim Homer 
and before the six Negroes were 
tried in connection with it, that 
“some of the defendants’ were 
innocent. | 

* Police - records, customarily 
and legally assumed to be public 
property, were impounded by the 
prosecutor to prevent defense pre- 
paring properly. 

¢ That photo negatives present- 
ed as “evidence” by the prosecu- 
tion im the original trial in the 
summer of 1948 were “cropped” 


and tampered with to fit the 
frame-up charges. 

But even though police had to 
bring to court all of their reeords 
covering. the Horner case investi-} 
gation, Court Judge Ralph |. 


Smalley allowed defense inspection 
of only two of some 16 sets of! 


documents. Assistant Prosecutor, 
Frank H. Lawton, one of the 
architects of the original framed 


1948. ! 


from defense any police material 
|which might prove the innocence 
of the six men. Judge Smalley, 
carefully ruling to avoid “reversible 
error, has used his discretionary 


powers repeatedly to rule in favor 
>| of the prosecution. 


Attorneys for the defense are 
Arthur Garfield Hays, George Pel- 


lettieri, J. Mercer Burrell, 


zenbach and Clifford R. Moore. 
The defendants are Collis Eng- 
| lish and Ralph Cooper, 26: John 
McKenzie and James Thorpe, 27; 
| Horace Wilson, 40, and McKinley 
Forrest, 38. Their trial which end- 


| death sentences for all of them. 
The State Supreme Court reversed 


Ray-| : 
mond Pace Alexander, Frank Kar-|Te@-. : 


ed on Aug. 6, 1948, resulted in/ 


the decision on a writ of error in 
1949. ~ 

Their second trial was in its sec- 
ond day on Feb. 6 last, when 
| Mercer County. prosecutor Mario’ 
H. Volpe had to be hospitalized 
for an emergency apppendectomy. 
Judge Smalley declared it a mis- 

trial. The present hearing is based 
on answers to a defense subpena 
{issued in an effort to obtain police 
records heretofore denied them. 

The third “Trenton. Six” trial is 


the trade unions, churches; the Ne-: 


“sacriligious.” 


gro community, the wives and' 
mothers of draftees and soldiers, | 
ithe youth, “and a little more time | 
is mecessary. 

* 

POSTMARKS on letters which 
pledge that the writers will join | 
bees Peace Pilgrimage read like an. 

tias of the United States. Not 
only the big industrial cities, but 
scores of towns like Waco, Tex.,} 
Lesierville, S. D., Shelton, Wash..,: 
¥Ferrysburg, O., Cumberland, Wis., 
are responding by the hundreds, - 

They ask for thousands more of 
the Peace Poll ballots to get sig- 
natures which the marchers will) 
bring to Washington, the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade office an- 
nounced. | 

The letters come not only from 


ind‘viduals, many of them unaffili-! 


ated, but from organizations like 
the Washington Pension Union, 
the East Bay Peace Committee, ot 
Oakland, Calif., the ALP of vari- 
ous New York. localities, the World 
Peace Circle of Hollyweed, con- 
gregations like the First Methodist 
Church of Osage, Iowa, Farmers 
Union groups, and from trade- 
unionists throughout the land. 
Letters like this, from Waco, 
Tex., are typical: “I live one mile 
out of town. I have seven chil- 
dren, all are firm believers in 
peace. All want “Dictator” Tru-: 
man to get our troops out of Ko- 


THEY ENCLOSE NAMES of! 
neighbors, friends, co-workers, of- 
ficers of community organizations 
urging that they be sent word of 
the Peace Pilgrimage and_ the 
Peace Poll. 


This letter asks the simple ques- 


tion: “Are you for bringing our 
troops back from Korea and for 
making a peace with China?” It 
has two squares in which to make 
your mark: Yes or No. They ar- 
rive, signed by thousands. 

The offices of the American 
Peace Crusade are working over- 
time and all appearances promise 
that the quota will be fulfilled of 
| 1,500 frcom New York alone. This 
is the fic xe set by the New York 
section of the peace group at the’ 
Hotel Brevoort meeting. 

Many letters ask for further in- 


~ 


Form Group to Fight Police State Bill 

The formation of the Committee to Aid Constitutional: 
Challenge ef the McCarran Act, was anno . Officers of 
the committee, which said its function will be to help finance 
legal challenge of the police-state law, issued an appeal for 
funds. Clemens J. France, former Rhode Island Director of 
Social Welfare, is chairman; Jeremiah C. Ingersoll, former pub- 
lisher of Salute Magazine, is.treasurer. Earlier, former Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio and othe< attornevs for the Communist Party, 
asked a three-man federal court in Washington for an injunction 
to bar a Subversive Activities Control Board hearing on the 
Justice Department demand that the Communist Party register 
under the law. Counsel asserted that the courts must first rule 
on the constitutionality of the law and the legality of the 
SACB itself. 


Trainmen Fined for Tieup 


The Brotherhood of Railyway Trainmen was s feed $75,000, 
after pleading guilty to contempt_charges of defying a federal 
court order against the switchmen’s “sick” strike. The Justice 
Department launched a drive to jail 17 victims of the Un-Amer- 
icans, with the prosecution of Julius Emspak, UE secretary-treas- 
urer, on “contempt eharges. . . 

Pennsylvania Railroad was indicted on 84 counts of man- 
slaughter by a Middlesex County grand jury as a result of the 
Woodbridge wreck. . . . The American Labor Party blasted a 
proposed fare hike on the Pennsy subsidiary, Long Island RR. ... 

The Convention People’s Party, which won 90 percent of 
the popular vote in the first general election in the British Cold 
Coast colony last week, demanded all cabinet posts. . 

TV performer Marian Carter and the Mutual Network 
apologized for an anti-Negro expression on the Starlight Theater 
program, after an avalanche of audience protests. .. . 


Waterfront Screening Hit 


Irving Feiner began serving the remaining 25 days of a 
80-day sentence in Syracuse. The jail term for making an 
address in behalf of Negro rights at a 1949 street rally was 
recently upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The New York State Board of Regents bowed to Catholic 
hierarchy pressure and banned the Italian film The Miracle as 
The Catholic Knights of Columbus forced the 
banning of the prize-winning film Bicycle Thief, by threatening 
a Queens theater. . .. 


The Baptist Ministerial Union of San Francisce charged im 


a message to Truman that “screening” of waterfront workers is 


an attack on Negro seamen. . . . American and British author- 
ities in West Germany have reorganized units of the former 
German Navy fer use in “aggressive war, the Soviet Union 
charged. .. . 
. B. Figgins, general secretary of the 460,000-strong 
National Union of Railwaymen in Britain, denounced thé .re- 
arming of Europe as a move “for the purpose of waging an 
aggressive war by American imperialism against the forces of 
peace and welfare.” He said: “All this propaganda” that Russia 
is going to attack West ae is “nothing but a barefaced 
shameless falsehood.” 


Rail Profits Soar 


A hand-picked jury, including ve: cops drawing govern- 
ment pensions, found Puerto Rican Nationalist leader Albizu 
Campes guilty of attempted murder during the popular resist- 
ance to repression three months ago. .... 

The nation’s major railroads showed a net operating income 
of $1:089.834.971 for 1950, an increase of one-third over the 
previous year. Deaths in rail accidents for the same period 
climbed from 26 to 173. ... 

People’s China and the Soviet Union exchanged greetings 
on the first anniversary of their friendship pact, Premier Stalin 
wired Chairman Mao Tse-tung that the treaty will continue to 
serve the cause ‘of “strengthening of world peace.’ 

The Dewey dictatorship bill, somewhat revised and re- 
stricted because of public press, but still dangerous to civil 
liberties, was introduced into the New York State ee: 


Oo 


Belndblie aah at the sky-high price of four shillings a pound. 
goes on sale in London. Rations permit only six ounces of 
other meats a week to each person. 


‘bamboozled by Secretary of State| : 


Dean Acheson whose response to| The eviai lor peace tg 
ithe forthcoming crusade was the’ Poggio: hye ids Agi 
, or a 

usual, henvy-handed’ sitempt - to formed ‘called “Citizens Aesiaat 
smear it. He expressed “shock” Re-Arming. Germany.” They urge 
the formation of committees 
among neighbors, shopmates, fel- 
ane mae in their — 


“solution” of the Horner case, 
fought bitterly for his right to keep 


scheduled to begin Mercer County|formation and’on action and trans- 
Court on March 5. portation to Washington. A sur- 
‘ ig prisingly large number comes; 


: ‘ | from Illinois. Typigal is that from 
Greetings to Wm. Z. Fester 


the Rev. Jack Middaugh, of the 

oe Halstead Street Institutional 
William Z. Foster received greetings from all over 

the world on the occasion of his 70th. birthday. These 


Church who wrote: “We. will sup-} 
port the Peace Pilgrimage. we! h 
wiil be published: in the Daily ‘Worker 2s will be: 
an nin once poe : avi his co. i, «+e ezi Be ae 
| aise ase ¢.: 
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By Art Shields 


The Gross family of big time numbers’ racketeers, that does a gambling business of 
several millions a year, must have been very unhappy last week. : 
Two members of the family of six we 


re going on trial—and 


Judge Michael A. Mus- 


manno was not on the bench. 
Musmanno let brother Patsy 
Gross off with a $300 fine last 
summer that didn't hurt him more 
than a flea bite. But Musmanno 
couldn’t sit in such cases last week. 
The judge was too busy railroading 
three peace advocates to prison in 
the frame-up “sedition” trial. He 
has been testifying for the state 
for five weeks as the prosecutor's 
chief “expert” on “communism,” 


and “peace.” 
* 


MUSMANNO LISTENED sym- 
pathetically when Patsy's doctor 
told him on June 14 that his pa- 
tient’s nerves would suffer teo 
much in prison. 

He told Musmanno that Patsy 
was. “suffering from exhaustion 
psycho-neurosis-somatic severe. 


«_ He appears, “robust and physically 


normal,” said the doctors state- 
ment. “But his nervous condition is 
a border line type and confinement 
would be definitely detrimental 
and may be serious to this man.” 
(Signed) Geo. J. Sarraf, MD. 


And Patsy, who had a record, 
and had pleaded guilty, didn't go 
to prison. 

The family’s big gambling busi- 
ness continued unabated. The 
family began using brother Tonys 
$25,000 home in the ritzy suburb 
of Mount Lebanon as a_head- 
quarters. . . . and this their rich 
neighbors didn't like. 


* 


MOUNT LEBANON COPS 
listened to the rich neighbors and 
raided the joint on July 10. They 
found five’ numbers adding ma- 
chines that were exhibits in the 
“trial last week. And they got 
evidence that the Gross’ had taken 
in at least $116,000 in the last 
nine days. That's at the rate of 
four to five millions a year. Some 


estimates put the Gross take much | 


higher. 

District Attorney William G. 
Rahauser had to -get indictments. 
All six were eventually found 
guilty but sentencing was delayed 
pending appeal. Brother Sam 
Grosso will be tried next- week. 

But Judge Musmanno cant sit 
in the case. He is too busy help- 
ing tne big war racketeers against 
three brave spokesmen of peace. 

The three defendants are Steve 
Nelson, chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party of Western Pennsy]- 
vania, and former commander of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in 
Spain; Andy Onaga, Communist or- 
ganizer in the steel towns, and 
James Dolsen, The Worker writer. 

* | 


NELSON is serving as his own 
counsel. John T. McTerman of 
Los Angeles, is chief counsel. He 
was retained by the Civil Rights 
Congress. ; 

Musmanno admitted in. court 
that he raided Communist head- 
quarters last summer and had the 
defendants arrested because they 
urged the withdraw! of American 
troops -from - Korea. 

His so-called technical evidence, 
however, consists of the 103-year- 
old Communist Manifesto’ and 
other Marxist -literature that he 
found in the headquarters. 

In Musmannos home commu- 
nity of McKees Rocks, for instance, 


a grand jury has asked the indict- 
ment of Democratic Party officials 
fcr protecting the gamblers and 


houses of prostitution. . 
In the neighboring 


tionmg disorderly house 
and gamblers, ihe 
erating with impunity. District 
Attorney Rahauser has been gi /irig 
them free play, while he fr: mes 
—— poi we Ede, 
‘This is only ginning o! his 
scandalous) Cary oO eo 


stee! city of 
Homestead a grand jury is ques- | 
madames 
have been op-| 


' 


By John Hudson Jones 


| 


Negro veteran John Derrick. 
With calculated anti-Negro ar- 


The Mayor, 
way for 
chauvinist acts by refusin 
in the killing himself an 
ing representatve citizens 


matter. 
* 


charge from Fort Dix which he 


buddy Pvt. Oscar Farley and a 
friend Zack Milline. A large sum 
of money he carried disappeared 
after he was slain. 

Even before the killers were 
honored the Communist Party of 
Harlem had warned that the jury 
action was “an open license for 
police killing of Negroes in New 
York. ‘The lynch cops not only 
remain free but this whitewash 
constitutes in effect, instructions 
to the police force to murder and 


shoot dewn Negroes and other om 


‘zens without justification.” 
“It is a direct consequence of 


Textile Strike 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the struck employes would get 
“nervous. when they see non- 
union goods reach the market. 
This argument did not seem to 
impress the workers, he added, 
who insisted on a real effort to 
pull out the working mills. 


* 


Ask Reopening of Case 
Against Derrick Killers 


The New York Police Department, Mayor Impellitteri, 


tempt for New York Negroes w 
then honored the police killers of pe: 


rogance, Police Commissioner —: 
Thomas Murphy cited Patrolmen fF, 
Louis Palumbo and Basil Mina- §& 
kakis for meritorious acts in the § 4 
line of duty two days after Hogan § 
engineered a “no basis indictment” § | 
return in the Grand Jury Feb. 16. 
as ~administration ¢@ 
leader, had already greased the } ; 
the outrageous white =: 
to act ; 1 
ignor- sak 
who #23) 
asked that he speak out on the Fe.’ 


‘Thus the indictment against Dr. 


ment of Derrick’s killers and an end 


IN LAWRENCE there was a 


similar dispute between rank and 
filers and leaders. There a mass 
picket line estimated by some of 
well over 2,000 marched before 
the giant Wood and Ayre Mills of 
American Woolens, past entrances 
‘for trucks manned by AFL team- 
sters. The picketing continued de- 
spite pleas of a TWUA business 
agent that the teamsters have their 
contract which they “must not 
violate’ and should be permitted 
to pass. 

The workers are quite obvious- 
ly militant and are in no mood 
to just sit things out and leave 
everything to secret Washington 
“diplomacy.” Textile workers don't 
have big bank accounts to fall back 
op. Many will be hardship cases 
after the first payless week. The 
cotton workers, who earn lower 
rates of pay than those in wool, 
are even less inclined to enter into 
an endurance contest with the 
profit-fattened mill owners. 

Many of the workers are begin- 
ning to see that the strike will be 
won at 
show of vigilance and participa- 
tion by the workers and not: in 
Washington. I don’t think the of- 
ficers of the union will be able 
to hold it to a stay-at-home level 
dang LAO cio oT 


: 


the mill gates by a daily. 


peared before the jury. 
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Hocp Graft Hides 
Really Big ‘Fix’ 


The newspapers had a time this week with the Madison 
Square Garden basketball fixes involving players of New 


York's City College and Long Island University. They used 
their biggest headline type on 
page one, and ran big pictures of 
the players—especially the Negro 
players—lined up in police court. 
Thesé are the same papers that 
have no outraged headlines for 
the real crime against the youth, 
the destroying of .<"! their hopes 
for the future by a phony war 
“emergency, the sickening cor- 
ruption of big business making 
super profits out of “defense” con- 
tracts, the corruption of New 


might accept money more easily 
when they know that so many 
people higher up in the world ac- 
cept graft.” 

* 


THE HYPOCRISY around this 
affair is sickening. New York’s 
Board of Higher Education sounds 
off about clean sports and ideals. 
But rather than pay underpaid 
teachers in New York’s public 
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DERRICK WAS SLAIN on} ff 
Dec. 7, just 24 hours after his dis- ; 
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was celebrating with an Army { “| 


JOHN DERRICK 


the war drive of the Truman ad- 
ministartion against the colored 
people everywhere. It is spawned 
from the mass lynching of the 
Martinsville Seven and the sched- 
uled execution of Willie McGee. 


W. E. B. DuBois, leading Negro 
fighter for peace and freedom, is 
a part of this plan of war and ter- 
ror. 

The Party called for “all Com- 
munists, all labor, and all pro- 


gressives and peace loving — 
ple . : .” to fight for the indict- 


to cop violence. 
* 


THE WARNING of the Com- 
munists came to pass when Johnny 
Thomas, a member of the famous 
Negro dance team “The Rockets,” 
and a woman companion were at- 
tacked in front of the Hotel 
Theresa and a drunken cop shot 
at two teen-agers in 144 St. last 
week. 

The New York National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People replied to _ the 
Grand Jury whitewash with a 
slashing letter of particulars charg- 
ing that Hogan “mis-handled the 
case from beginning to end seem- 
ingly with a view to exoneratng 
the policemen imvolved.” - | 

The NAACP demanded, that 
Hogan give the facts to the public 
as told by the 45 witnesses, many 
of them. eye-witnesses, that oP 

The Harlem Civil Rights Con- 
gress also demanded that the case 
be re-opened and issued a call to 
“all people of Harlem, of what- 
ever political belief or view to 
‘unite to stop the killers of Derrick 
from remainin 
vent further deaths and beatings 
of innocent Negroes.” 


Get New Apartments 


MOSCOW (ALN).—More than 
35,000 Soviet railway workers 
moved into newly. built apart- 
ments in 1950. Altogether 152. 
technical schools for vocational 


training, of railwaymen, and 97 ree- 
teation, homes and workers, clubs. 


oe 
Gi 


| which incidentally run the gamb- 

‘©. 4ilers point spread in their sport 

« 4) pages as a direct aid to the racke- 
ps 38 teers, 

‘s) against a few misguided young 

~.. 4 players who coin millions for the 

= = yromoters while playing for noth- 

< ee ing, and try to get in on a little 
Posey Sravy. 


free, and to pre-| 


high schools extra money for extra. 
activities, THEY HAVE ENDED 
ALL HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS 
AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
IN NEW YORK. That’s how much 
they reallv care about the youth 
and sports. 


The New York police depart- 
ment which is tied hand and glove 
with the big gamblers, where 
there are “shakeups” every year 
on the year for crookedness. seizes 
these Negro and white basketball 
players and hustles them along 
the corridors to be fir-erprinted, 
mugged and prepared for. jail. 
What a grim joke! 

The president of CCNY, Dr. 
Wrizht, was very happy about the 
money the players earned for the 
school. Yet when the president of 
normal, peaceful life for the “next|LIU, worried about gambling in- 
10, 20 or 80 years.” fluences, invited him to a meeting 

Coach Josh Cody of  Temple,|to discuss these things, Dr. Wright 
commenting sadly on the brilliance |4idn't even bother going. He was 
of the CCNY team which beat|too busy persecuting CCNY stu- 
his team in Philadelphia, said|@ents who stand for peace, and 
something pointed: firing all progressives and Com- 

“It’s no excuse, but the boys munist teachers, the most honest 
are young and impressionable, and and incorruptible teachers. 


Wage Freeze 


NED IRISH, the millionaire who 
(Continued from Page 3) 


runs the Garden, cleaning up a 
fortune in gate receipts, r \ ) and 
television money on the sweat of 

CIO Textile Workers who. went|the unpaid young college boys, 

into the second week of their|iS the same guy who refused to 

walkout in 160 woolen mills in|Temt his arena to the Council on 

New England and New Jersey. The| “frican Affairs because Paul Robe- 

strikers demanded 15 cents an 

hour increase, cost of living ad- 

justments, and pensions. They 


son was listed as a speaker . . . the 
same promoter who never sched- 
would be entitled to a cent under 
the WSB freeze order. 


uled one of the fine Negro college 
Another 200,000 cotton and 


teams into the Garden program. 
Crawling out of the woodwork 
rayon workers prepared to strike 
March 15 for 12 percent an hour; 


are those who never accepted the 
idea of Negro and white players, 
pay boosts which would be denied 
them , under the administration’s 


of no discrimination in sports. 
wage formula. 


ss police force ‘and political] 
e. 


These hypocritical pape ris 


work up all their fury 


They don't tell their readers 


a generation of youth has been 
told by the nation’s leaders that 
it can have no hope for a decent. 


: 


Several of the jimcrow .-colleges, 
like North Carolina State, have 
already hastily said they won't 
come to New York anymore. The 
New York tabloids made sure to. 
feature the Negro players involved 
in. great big front page pictures. 
Anti-semitism is here too, with 
the press sneering at the Catskill 
Mountain resorts where some of 
the players earn extra money, as 
“undesirable environment.” 


But the real undesirable en- 
vironment, -the real criminal that 
shoul! be put behind bars: for- 
ever, is the corrupting and de- 
moralizing war drive of © big 
business and the administration. 


__ That's the big fix. 


. 


CIO AND AFL packinghouse 
workers dramatized their fight 
against the wage freeze proposal as 
7,000 walked off their job in St. 
Paul, Minn., to attend a noon-hour 
meeting that stretched out into the 
afternoon. The packinghouse 


workers negotidted a nine-cent an 
hour wage boost that they now 


cannot get under the wage freeze 
order. 


The CIO Auto Workers Union 
Executive Board announced to its 
1,250,000 members that strike ac- 
tion is the union's answer if gov- 
ernment wage freeze policies elim- : 
inates. the cost of living escalator} 


agreements and the 4-cent annual Comrade. BILL FOSTER 
wage increase improvement factor, 


now contained in five-year con- ov ae ot Ome Party 
tracts covering 1,000,000 auto | _ on his* 
workers. 70th BIRTHDAY 
Some auto workers meanwhile 
werent waiting for UAW piesi- 
dent Walter Reuther or Truman. 
In Muskegon, Mich., at the Camp- 
bell, Wyant, Cannon plant where 
3,000 are working, nZlwrights and| 
maintenance workers .: plant No.} 
3 struck when the company ren °g-} 
ed ona 3-cent an hour cost of] | 
living raise and -an additional 5-}} 
cent raise contrac y agreea to 


bog agreed | 


Greetings to 


We wish many more years of 
service to this stalwart son and 
leader of the American work- 
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| Protest Attack 
On Dr. DuBois 


DETROIT.—The people of Detroit were shocked and 
angered at the indictment of Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, co-founder 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, author and historian, for his part in the fight for peace. 

Here are two typical statements from Detroit leaders: 

Rey. Henry Hitt Crane, Pastor of the Central Methodist 


To Bust 


DETROIT.—The Briggs Mfg. Co., which the Senate Crime Commission recently 
revealed used gangsters and their relatives to break strikes, has renewed its attacks against 
the union at the Connors ‘plant. Some weeks ago the workers refused for an entire week 


Church: 


Roberta Barrows, wey. 
Church, and one of the best 


Dr. DuBois was indicted 


foreign agents.” 


“I’m astonished at the report that a man who has dem- 
onstrated his loyalty to this country in so many unmistakeable 
ways should be subjected to such indignity.” 

member of the Calvary Baptist 
nown Negro churchwomen here: 

“It certainly is an outrageous thing and the most ridiculous 
thing I ever heard of. If people are going to be indicted for 
being for peace it means all of our rights are in danger.” : 


alon 
of the Peace Information Center, Fe “failure to register as 


with four other officers 


in production. Wholesale firings 


locked out. 
finally made with the company 
agreeing to discuss productivity 
standards with he union. 


Now the company has flooded 
the plant with time study men and 
every department got an increase 


Fight Midland 
Steel Lockout 


DETROIT.—Twenty-two hundred Midland Steel work- 
ers, members of the CIO Auto Workers Union, have been 
locked out a number of timés by the company in the past 


two weeks because they refuse to 
accept a company proposal for ar- 
bitration of shop issues. 


Negotiations for a five-year con- 
tract with an escalator clause and 


the four-cent-an-hour annual im- 
provement factor are going on. The 
company declares it will grant the 
five-year agreement (the union now 
has a three-year contract) if the 
union will agree to arbitrate on 
issues. 


The workers are vigorously re- 
sisting this, based on many bitter 
betrayals by this company. The 
plant works on piecework and 
what the company is conniving for 
is to get the piecework rates put 
to arbitration thus taking it away 
from the channels of collective 
bargaining. 

The company met the workers’ 
opposition with lockouts. They 
sought to get the workers to speed 
up by demanding more pieces per 
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Berenson Bookstore 


® 
Latest Books on Negro History 


Also— Progressive newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, books 


2419 GRAND RIVER, Rm. 7 


Open every day and evenings 


i 
—_— 


Auto Radio Repairs 
Service on Alt Kinds of Radius 
JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 


19514 JOY ROAD 
‘Phone VE 6-3960 


= mA eS pee ; 
YOUR EYES TELL THE STORY 


For a gvod job of 
CLEANING @® PRESSING 
a REPAIRING 
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‘hour. 


When the workers refused, 
company’ attacks began. 
It even went so far that last 


Thursday (Feb. 15) vice-president! 


Cunnington gave orders that work- 
ers were not to receive their pay- 
checks on schedule. 

A mass parade of workers 
through the plant descended on 
his office. He barricaded himself 
in and called the police riot squad 
to the plant. 

After the demonstration had 
shut down the entire afternoon 
shift, Cunnington finally ordered 
issuance of the workers’ checks. 


Peace Dominates 
Wayne U. Parley 


DETROIT.—At a Wayne Uni- 
versity meeting sponsored by the 
Committee on International Under- 
standing, the overwhelming desire 
of the students was for peace, The 
question being discussed was re- 
armament of Western Germany. 

The group voted unanimously 
for Big Five meetings which would 
include the People’s Republic of 
China. On the question of rearma- 
ment of Europe and especially of 
Western Germany they split. Six 
people were opposed to any re- 


in production standards. The 
Trim -Department, center of the 
fight against speedup several weeks 
ago, was again made the target 
for jobs being boosted on the line. 

Last week the chief steward of 
Dept. 397, Ralph Bathanti, walked 


ever to the switch and halted the 
line. 


This was done before officials 
who stand around like policemen 
watching to see if the workers will 
give extra production. Three 
times in one day the production 
lines were slowed down in the 


Briggs Connor plant. 

The hard-won victory of some 
weeks ago when workers checked 
increased production and some 20 
got fired but got back due to the 
solidarity of their fellow workers 
is not going to be siphoned away 
by buckling now, they say. 

The old technique of speedup, 
that of increasing production with- 
out adding additonal manpower is 
being. used again at -Connors 
plant. 

The workers meet the situation 
by walking over to the button that 
stops the line and pressing it when 
they consider they have reached 
the production, not the raised rate 
the company arbitrarily sets. 


armament at all. Three were in 
favor of rearmament of Germany 
and three were in favor of rearming 
Europe’ but excluding Western 
Germany. 

One student said, “If you rearm 
Germany, who do you rearm but 
the Nazis?” 

A young Negro woman whose 
husband is in Korea said: “All I 
want is peace and security for my 
two children.” She felt that the 


State Department is plunging us 
nto a needless war. 


DETROIT.—A_ delegation of 
policy holders, representing 8,000 


Phone TR 5-7564 


POLSKA APTEKA 
Prescription Specialists 


IASKOWSKI 
harmacy 


members of the International 
Workers Order, a fraternal insur- 
ance organization, asked Gov. 
Williams this week to come out 
against the New York Insurance 
Commissioners attempt to liqui- 
date the organization. 


_ The IWO is a national organi- 
zation with’ 162,000 members and 
assets of $7,000,000. The New 
York Insurance Commissioner seeks 
to take over the assets, dissolve 
the organization, and send the 
members into other insurance or- 
ganization. 


The Michigan Insurance Com- 
missoner has stated that he will 


5668 Michigan at 35th St. 


liquidate the Michigan IWO if 
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JACK RASKIN & 

, COLEMAN YOUNG 
wifl give you better “LEANING 
and faster at less cost at 
SPOTLESS CLEANERS 
15387 Livernois — UN 4-4612 
Pick-up and Delivery 


SAVE UP TO 25% 


Pelevision, Electrical Appliances. . 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Paints at 


NATE’S OUTLET 
_ Fenkell cer. Schaefer 


ee 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


took place and workers were} 
A settlement was, 


he was out. 
“Commando” squad, The squad was-lurking around during the visit. 


to go along with increased boosts | . 
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Factory Management and. Maintenance (a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion) January, 1951 writes: “Wage controllers will agree to tie 
wages to living costs. But they wont let the annual 4 cent pro- 
ductivity boost stand. UAW-CIO’s Walter Reuther is willing to do 
this: Defer payments of the 4 cent increase until some future date 


when inflation forces subside. Reuther carries weight in Washing- 


ton.” 


Emil Mazey, UAW Secretary Treasury, is asking Wayne County 
prosecutor Gerald O’Brien to exhume the bodies of three deceased 
top officials of the Briggs Mfg. Co. whom Mazey says knew all about 
the company’s deals with gangsters. Mazey seemingly suspects 
foul play. But, if Mazey asked the UAW Heath Institute doctors 


they would tell him that a body after three years is too decomposed 


for autopsy. 


Walter Reuther is on a spot with the right-wing ticket at Pack- 
ard Local 190, head by Curt Murdoch for president and backed by 
Johnny Fritz and Ken Saunders, a couple of former anti-Reutherites. 
The right-wing ticket is lily-white, not a single Negro worker on 
it. Will Reuther publicly back such a slate after ali his guff that 
“deeds not words” are what's needed in the fight against discrimina- 


tion? Ralph Urban heads the anti-Reuther ticket which has Negro 


representation on it. 


od . 


Ford Rouge workers got a great belly laugh during. the local 
elections when they were handed a leaflet with this headline: “Pro- 
tect the workers—not the porkchoppers.” They laughed because it 
was being handed out by President Carl Stellato, Lee Romano, now 
on the CIO payroll, John Ferenczi, International Union organiber, 
Emmett Forsythe, also International Union organizer and Stellato’s 
“brain trust” Ellsworth K. Hanlon. 


A delegation of UAW Negro members went to request UAW 
President Walter. Reuther to call President Harry Truman to pre- 
vent the legal lynching of the remaining four Martinsville Seven 
Negro workers. When they got to.Reuther’s home they were told 
Later they. found someone had ‘notified the police 


Who called the “Commandos”? 


There are 250 special “agents” hanging around Lansing and 
the State Capital. They are known up there as the “Third House,” 
the other houses being the State Senate and the State Legislature. 
The 250 special “agents” are full time lobbyists with a few excep- 
tions, all working for employers. ; 

While the Kefauver Crime Commission uncovered the Briggs 
Mfg. Co, connections with strikebreaking hhoodlums and their rela- 
tives, how does CIO-PAC explain that union money was spent to 
back for State offices, Democrats, Philip S. Hart, a son-in-law of 
Walter Briggs, and John Connelly, brother of Walter Connelly, the 
personnel director for Briggs. Hart was supported for Secretary of 


State and Connelly for Lt. Governor by CIO-PAC. 


PEACE AND NEGRO RIGHTS 


TOP STATE CP 


DETROIT. — The Michigan 
Communist Party has announced 
the conclusion of a. state conven- 
tion of Michigan Communists last 
weekend where Carl Winter was 
re-elected chairman of the Party. 
Winter begins his sixth year as 
leader in Michigan. 

Two main points discussed 


that is done in New York. 

The statement to Gov. Williams 
said in part that: 

“Thousands of workers who have 
paid insurance premiums for as 
long as 20 years in the event of 


liquidation would lose protection, 


now guaranteed by the stable fin- 
ancial situation of the IWO, that 
policy. holders 60 years of age 
would be uninsurable by commer- 
cial companies, Negro members 


{would be forced to pay 200 per- 


cent more for commercial imsur- 
ance.” | 

The Governor said that he 
would study the statement. 

A city-wide TWO conference 
will be held in Detroit March 18. 
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MEETING 


were: dos 

Strengthening the operational 
leadership, and the fight for Ne- 
gro rights. : 

Winter emphasized the neces- 
sity for assisting in every way the 
fast-mounting demand of the 
American people that this country 
shall not involve its people in third 
world war. Delegates came from 
factory, farm and community 
areas, 

A State Activities program out- 
lined the fight against rising ‘iving 
cost, police brutality, for, roll-back 
in prices to pre-Ko levels, op- 
position to the Betz Capital 
punishment bill, and against war 
taxes and wage freezes. 


In sunmmmarizing the convention, 
Winter said, complete unanimity 
characterized the discussions and 
that the Party was unitedly going 


forward in its fight for peace, civil 
rights, security and Socialism. 


Willmer J. Althouse, Hamburg. 


ery Workers, Dis 
ers, Upholsterers, Men’s and Wo- 
‘mens Clothing Workers, Paper- 
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Peace 


Crusade 


Led off by the mass rally for 
peace and Negro rights with 
Paul Robeson in Philadelphia 
two weeks ago, the latent peace 
sentiments of the people increas- 
ingly are being translated into 
action. 


On March (5, several hun- 
dred Philadelphians are sched- 
uled to join the national Peace 
Pilgrimage in Washington, spon- 
sored by the Amefican Peace 
Crusade. 


More delegates are scheduled 
to come from Delaware County, 
the Lancaster, York and Lehigh 
Valley areas, to join in demand- 
ing: 

“Bring Our Boys Home From 
Korea; Make Peace With China 
Now!” 

Pennsylvania sponsors of the 
pilgrimage include Alvin Crist- 
man, Centreport, president of 
the Eastern Division of the 


Farmers Union; Bishop Cameron 
C. Alleyne; Philadelphia, and 


~~ Other stories on this page 
report on the fight to stop the 


Negro people and the fight to 


war-inspired terror against the | 


halt rearming of Germany. 


Hosiery Strike - 
DERBY (ALN).—Eight hundred 3 ee 


nylon workers staged a brief strike 


in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire | ** 


ree 


Cc Jee, Prenton fis 


PHILADELPHIA.—Save Willie McGee! Save the Tren-| 
‘ton Six! Those woro slogans raised by the Pennsylvania Civil 


Rights Congress as it issued 
people of Pennsylvania to join in 
a mighty crusade to save the lives 
of csi tr of Negro citizens fac- 
ing a “legal” lynching campaign 
inspired by the war drive of big 
business. 


The CRC appeal summoned all 
freedom loving people to call on 
President Truman to use his pow- 
ers under the Constitution and the 
Civil Rights Act to: : 


® Guarantee that Willie McGee 
and the Trenton Six do not die. 


® Quash the indictments of Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois and William L. 
Paterson, national executive secre- 


tary of the CRC. 


® Restore Paul Robeson’s right 
to travel. 


® Free Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram, 
Fletcher Mills and Byard Jenkins. 


* 

THE CRC ALSO submitted a 
number of action proposals accom- 
panying the appeal: 

1) Mass picket line and. leaflet 
distributions on Market Street, be- 
tween Broad and 9th Sts., on Sat- 
urday, March 10, 1 p.m. 

2) Emergency Conference to De- 


Poort the introduction of new |#" 
abor-saving mesh machines from|®. 2458 


the. U.S. 
they might call a nationwide walk- 
out of hosiery workers 


Union leaders warned |i 


| 


WITTE MCE 


Parley Mans Fight 


Against Nazi Arms 


PHILADELPHIA.—The fight to prevent the rearming 


of Germany will move into high gear Sunday, Feb. 25, at a 
conference and rally at the ras Room of the Adelphia! . 


Hotel. 


Sponsored by the committee of 
Citizens Against Rearming Ger- 
many, the conference is to hear 
Arthur D. Kahn, author of “Be- 
trayal” and a former officer in the 
Psychological Warfare division of 
the U. S. Intelligence Corps. 

Rugsell. Nixon, legislative rep- 
resentative of the United Electrical 
Workers, has been invited to speak 
as has Mrs. Theresa Robinson, 
leader of the Negro Elks organiza- 


tion and a recent participant in the 


World Peace Congress in Warsaw. 
* 


TEMPORARY SPOKESMEN for 
__the committee declared that they 
hope to seat 500 to 600 delegates. 
Anyone may become a delegate by 
securing 10 signatures on petitions 
distributed by the committee ad- 


dressed to the Philadelphia Con- 


gressmen urging them to act to 


. halt the rebuilding of a Nazi army. 


Sponsors of the conference in- 
__ clude members and officers of these 
- ‘wmlions and other organizations: Fur 
Workers, Bakers, and Millin- 


Work- 


hangers, Jewelers, American Jew- 


__». ish Congress, B’nai Brith, Ameri- 


can Veterans Committee, Hadah- 


in nls Polish-American ‘Women’s 


ety of F riends, Inter- 


an emergency appeal to the 


‘fend the Growing Terror and Vic- 


around March 15. 
3) Beginning Sunday, Feb. 25, 
distribution before Negro and 


white churches of 50,000 leaflets|! 


telling the story of Willie McGee 


and 25,000 pamphlets dealing with 


on oppression of the Negro peo- 
ple. 


4) Organization of mass meet- 
ings and open air meetings be- 
hind the campaign. 


9) Stoppages and lunch hour 
mass meetings demanding the free- 
dom of Willie McGee and the end 
terror against the Negro peo- 
ple. 


timization of the Negro people,) 
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: PHILADELPHIA.—Some 3,000 CIO textile workers in this area joined 67,000 others 
=|throughout the nation Jast week, in a strike for higher wages. The walkout, which closed 


i eee | About 20 wool and worsted mills in this area, came in defiance of the government's wage 
8 ‘i\freeze order. 


Reflecting the sentiment of rank 
and file woolen workers, leaders of 
the union here said they are fight- 
ing for the kind of contracts 


fineeded to beat the cost of living. 


* 


RANK AND FILE textile work- 
ers feel that local unions should 
organize mass picketing and full 
involvement of the membership 
behind the strike. 

They urge locals to go on record 
for no compromise on their de- 
mands, call a conference of rep- 
resentatives of all woolen workers 
to plan strike strategy and fight 
for the permanent withdrawal of 
labor from the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 


Woolen mills, led by the giant 
in the field, American Woolen, 


Charge PTC 


Speedur 


Endangers Thousands 


PHILADELPHIA.—Speedup in the Philadelphia Trans- 


portation Company’s maintenance shops is endangering the 
lives of thousands of trolley and El riders, rank and file transit 


workers have warned. 

They charge that speedup in the 
shops is resulting in poorly cared 
for transit equipment with the re- 
sultant danger of a PTC disaster. 

The poor state of PTC equip- 
ment came to light recently with 
a rise in accidents involving PTC 
vehicles: On the elevated high 
speed lines alone two trains broke 
apart on the Schuylkill Bridge and 
at the Church St. station when 
couplings broke. 

Workers also reveal that recent- 
ly a key.bolt in one train’s under- 
carriage was found missing and the 
train could have been thrown off 
the tracks with hundreds of pas- 
sengers aboard. 

= - 

IN ADDITION, speedup is re- 
sulting in poor inspection of the 
rails on the high lines, also 


increasing the. danger of ‘a dents. 
These facts ‘were’. sihaat known ! 


as the PTC, largest privately-owned 
transit system, pushed through its 
fifth fare steal since World War 
II, during which time fares have 
more than doubled. Republican 
and Democratic officials have hard- 
ly put up even token opposition to 
this latest gouge. 


Andrew Kaelin, president of CIO 
Transport Workers Local 234, re- 
cently protested the “maintenance 
retrenchment” program started by 


the company since the signing of 


the last contract. 


He said the company had in- 


creased the number of miles run 
by street cars and buses before 


inspection and repairs. 


the company was not “ba 


‘car and bus. maintenance. to suffer.| . 


thave raked in unprecedented. prof-|levels while the workers’ wages 
its in recent. months. The mills|have remained static in the fact of 


have increased their prices’ two|tremendously increased living 
and three times over the pre-Korea ! costs. 


Invite Gates to Speak 
At Phila. Peace Rally 


PHILADELPHIA.—John Gates, editor of The Worker, 
has been invited to speak at a mass peace rally and concert in 
honor of William Z. Foster on his 70th birthday. 

The rally will be held at: Reynolds Hall, 1416 N. Broad St., 
Friday, March 9, and is sponsored by The Pennsylvania Worker. 

In inviting Gates, The. Pennsylvania Worker is opening 
the fight to restore Gates’ right to travel. Gates has been re- 
fused permission to leave the Southern District of New York 
since he and 10 fellow members of the Communist Party's 
National Committee were convicted in a F ederal frame-up 
trial October, 1949. 

Scheduled speakers along with Gates inedinde Ed Strong. 
chairman of the Communist Party of Eastern Pensylvania, and 
Art Shields, Daily Worker reporter covering the Pittsburgh 
frame-up trial of Steve Nelson( Andrew Onda and James Dolsen. 

IN URGING A LARGE turnout to the rally, editors of 
The Pennsylvania Worker are calling on their readers to de- 
mand that Gates’ right to travel be restored. They suggest 
the following as a sample communication to Fede ral officials 

“Mr. Irving Saypol 

U. S. Attorney, Federal Court House, 

Foley Square, New York, N. Y. 

“Dear Sir: 

oe respectfully request that you onal Mr. John Gates, 

editor of the Daily Worker, the right to appear in Philadel- 
phia on March 9-to address a gathering of readers and sup- 
porters of the newspaper he edits. By so doing you will be 
upholding the sacred rights of freedom of the press, freedom 
of speech and thought, guaranteed our citizens by the Consti- 
tution of the nation.” 


they are brought into the shops for 
He de- 
clared that the present maintenance 
crew was undermanned and that 
ling 
jobs.” This, he said, would cause 
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Scanning the Vews 
Form Group to Fight Police State Bill 


The formation of the Committee to Aid Constitutional 
Challenge of the McCarran Act, was announced. Officers of 
the committee, which said its function will be to help finance 
 Jegal challenge of the police-state Jaw, issued an appeal for 
funds. Clemens J. France, former Rhode Island Director of 
Social Welfare, is chairman; Jeremiah C, Ingersoll, former pub- 
lisher of Salute Magazine, is treasurer. Earlier, former Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio and other attornevs for the Communist Party, 
asked a three-man federal court in Washington for an injunction 
to bar a Subversive Activities Control Board hearing on the 
Justice Department demand that the Communist Party. register 
under the law. Counsel asserted that the courts must first rule 


- on the. constitutionality of the law and-the legality of the 
SACB itself. . 


Trainmen Fined for Tieup 


The Brotherhood of Railyway Trainmen was fined $75,000, 

_ after pleading guilty to contempt charges of defying a federal 

court order against the switchmen’s “sick” strike. The Justice 

Department launched a drive to jail 17 victims of the Un-Amer- 

icans, with the prosecution of Julius Emspak, UE secretary- -treas- 
urer, on “contempt” charges... . 

Pennsylvania Railroad was indicted on 84 counts of man- 
slaughter by a Middlesex County grand jury as a result of the 
Woodbridge wreck. . . . The American Labor Party blasted a 

ii ~=proposed fare hike on the Pennsy subsidiary, Long Island RR. . . . 

The Convention People’s Party, which won 90 percent of 
the popular vote in the first general election in the British Gold 
Coast colony last week, demanded all-cabinet posts. : . . 

TV performer Marian Carter and the Mutual Network 

* apologized for an anti-Negro expression on the Starlight Theater 
program, after an avalanche of audience protests. .. . 


Waterfront Screening Hit 


Irving Feiner began serving the remaining 25 days of a 
30-day sentence in Syracuse. The jail term for making an 
address in behalf of Negro rights at a 1949 street.rally was 
recently upheld by the U. S. Supreme. Court... . 

The New York State Board of Regents bowed to Catholic 
hierarchy pressure and banned the Italian film The Miracle as 
“sacriligious.” The Catholic Knights of Columbus forced the 
banning of the prize-winning film Bicycle Thief, by threatening 
a Queens theater. . 

The Baptist Ministerial Union of San Wists charged in 
a message to Truman that “screening” of waterfront workers is 
an attack on Negro seamen. . . . American and British author- 
ities m West Germany have reorganized units of the former 
German Navy for use in “aggressive war,’ the Soviet Union 
charged. . 

J. B. Figgins, general secretary of the 460,000-strong 
National Union of Railwaymen in Britain, denounced the re- 
arming of Europe as a move “for the purpose of waging an 
aggressive war b, American imperialism against the forces of 
peace and welfare.” He said: “All this propaganda” that’ Russia 


is going to attack West stats is “nothing but. a barefaced 
- shameless falsehood.” 7 


Rail Profits Soar _ 


A hand-picked jury, including five cops drawing govern- 
ment pensions, found Puerto Rican Nationalist leader Albizu 
Campos guilty of attempted murder during the popular resist- 
ance to repression three months ago... . | 

The nation’s major railroads showed a net operating income 
of $1,039,834,971 for 1950, an increase of one-third over the 
previous year. Death< in rail accidents for the same period 
climbed from 26 to 173. ... 

People’s China and the Soviet Union exchanged greetings 
on the first anniversary of their friendship pact, Premier Stalin 
wired Chairman Mao Tse-tung that the treaty will continue to 
serve the cause of “strengthening of world peace.” 

The Dewey dictatorship bill, somewhat revised and re- 
stricted because of public press, but still dangerous to civil 
liberties, was introduced into the New York State Legislature. 


JOHN J. sate Lov 
v.S. HGH COMMISSION 
FoR GERMANY 


‘HE WANTS TO KNOW IF HE’LL GET HIS GAS CHAMBER BACK ?* 


—Gabriel, in The (Londen) Daily Worker 


: Capital Peace Crusade 
Is Set for March 15 


By Joseph North 


The date of the Peace Pilgrimage to Washington has been changed from March 1 
to March 15 because of the rising insistence from-big centers nationally that new circles of 
_the peace movement are eager to go but need more time. The American Peace Crusade 
declared, im announcing the shift: : 
“With enthusiasm high, emphasis 
by local groups on enlisting grass- 
reo:s delegates never before organ-' 
ized was a basic factor in the de-. 
cision to shift dates.” 
Chicago, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New Jersey and New York 


new grassroots ferces for peace in 
the trade unions, churches, the Ne- 
gro community, the wives and 
mothers of draftees and soldiers, ; 
the youth, “and a little more time 
is necessary.” 

* | 

POSTMARKS on letters which. 
pledge that the writers will join 
the Peace Pilgrimage read like an 
atlas.of the United States. Not | 
only She big industrial cities, but 
scores of towns like Waco, Tex., 
Lesterville, S. D., Shelton, Wash.. 
Ferrysburg, O., Cumberland, Wis., 
are responding by the hundreds. 

They ask for thousands more. of 
the Peace Poll ballots to get sig-| 
natures which the marchers will 
bring to Washington, the Ameri-| 
can Peace Crusade office an-| 
| nounced, 

The letters come not only from 
individuals, many of them unafhili-' 
ated, but from organizations like 
the . Washington Pension Union, 
the East Bay Peace Committee; ot 
Oakland, Calif., the ALP of vari- 
ous New York localities, the World 
Peace Circle. of ‘Hollywood, con- 
gregations like the First Methodist 
Church of Osage, Iowa, Farmers: 
Union groups, and from trade- 
unionists throughout the Jand. 

Letters like this, from Waco, 
Tex., are typical: “I live one mile 
out of town. I have seven chil- 
dren, all are firm believers in} 
peace. All want “Dictator” Tru- 
man to get our troops out of Ko- 
rea, 

THEY ENCLOSE’ NAMES of 
neighbors, friends, co-workers, of- 
ficers of community organizations 
urging that they be sent word of 


the Peace Pilgrimage and the 
Peace Poll. 


This letter asks the sliaale ques- 
tion: “Are you for bringing our 
troops back: from Korea and_ for 
making a peace with China?” It 
has two squares in which to make 
your mark: Yes or No. They ar- 
rive, signed by thousands. 

The offites of the American 
Peace Crusade are working over- 
time and all appearances promise} 
that the quota will be fulfilled of| 
1,500 from New York alone. This| 
is the figure set by the New York 


ence in Washington, the Crusade 
offices declared. “Some of them 
felt they will now be im a position 
to mobilize in excess of the goals| 
set.” 

The changed date will also make 
possible the participation of im- 
‘portant national figures. The In- 


leaders showed their determination|itiating Committee of the peace 


crusade declared: “It was felt we 
are just beginning to reach the 


Cops’ Records 


to mobilize a broad section of dele- 
gates who could exert real influ- 


Bare Frameup 


Of Trenton Six 


By Abner B, Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—The outline of a police and prosecu- 
tion death-sentence frameup of six Negroes three years ago 


began to emerge as “Trenton Six” defense council got their 
first. peek at the cop's books. 
The records brought into court 
in answer to a defense subpoena; 
> together with police brass’ testi- 
mony revealed. 
© That Chief of Police William 
Dooling, as early as April, 1948, 
two months after the alleged mur- 
der of 73-year-old Willim Horner 
and before the six Negroes were 
tried in connection with it, that 
least ee Were zenbach and Clifford R. Moore. 
ads a The defendants are Collis Eng- 
: > | lis 


and legally assumed to be public; Mteucocks Ga Saag! Rl eo 
property, were impounded by the Horace Wilson, 40, and McKinley 
prosecutor <0 prevent defense pre- Forrest, 38. Their trial which end- 
. paring properly. : ed on Aug. 6, 1948, resulted in 

. That photo | negatives present-/ death sentences for all of them. 
ed as “evidence” by the prosecu-! The. State Supreme Court reversed 
tion in the original trial in the 


the .decision on a writ of error in 
summer of 1948 were “cropped” 


1949. 
and tampered. with to fit the; Their second trial was in its sec- 
frame-up charges. 


ond day on Feb. 6 last, when 
But even though police had to 


Mercer County prosecutor Mario 
‘bring to court all of tHeir records}H. Volpe had to be hospitalized 
covering the Horner ease investi- 


for an emergency apppen ectomy. 
gation, Court Judge ~ Ralph Jj. 


Judge Smalley declared it a mis- 
Smalley allowed defense inspection| trial. The present hearing is~based 
of only two of some 16 sets of 


on answers to a defense subpena 

documents. _ Assistant Prosecutor| issued in an effort to obtain police| section of the peace group at the 
Frank H.. Lawton, one of the|records heretofore denied them. | Hotel Brevoort meeting. 

architects of the original framed; The third “Trenton Six” trial is} | Many letters ask for. further. in- 

“solution” of the Horner case,|scheduled to begin Mercer County|formation and on action and trans- 

fought bitterly for his right to keep ‘Court on March 3. portation to Washington. A _ sur- 

prisingly large..number comes; 


. 
Battal i 


from defense any police material 
which might prove the innocence 
of the six men. Judge Smalley, 
carefully ruling to avoid “reversible 
error, has used his discretionary 
}powers repeatedly to rule in favor 
>| of the prosecution. 


Attorneys for the defense are 
Arthur Garfield Hays, George Pel- 
lettieri, J. Mercer Burrell, Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander, Frank Kar- 


Relisdees meat, at pre, sky-high | price of four shillings a sana. 
goes on sale in London. Rations.permit only six ounces of 
other meats a week to each person. 


‘bamboozled by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson whose response to 
the forthcoming crusade was the 


ccmiaen 


‘the UN. 
‘The stru for peace takes 


Greetings to Wm. Z. Foster 


William Z. Foster received greetings from all over. 
the world on the occasion of his 70th birthday. These 


from Illinois. Typieal is that from 
the “Rev, Jack Middaugh, of the 
Halstead Street Institutional 
Church who wrote: | 
port the Peace Pil ge. We 


“We will sun-| 


will ‘be ein: in Pe 


imei voor sen oth yf SERS 
Lee. ES Rs kph oe 


1, bis CO; we . IMB coc _ ca ma 


grima 
‘have exhausted all possibilities ti 


l usual, 


smear it. He expressed “shock” 


‘the: World Peace Appeal to. ban 
the A-bomb and said that the 


aes ce raise «meney’ for* this: ” 


| Sosevi% APET (aaNiieK, 


> WRT ERS heatns 


ail 
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Peace Crusade “added” « 


heavy-handed attempt to! 


that 2,000,000 Americans signed} 


many varied forms in Philadelphia, 
for egies x a group has fees 
formed called “Citizens Against 


‘new ft 


points: a’demand. that’ N fotces| ch : 
be >avithdrawa 


ne 


3: )tediin c Kare 
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USmanno 


By Art Shields 


The Gross family of big time numbers’ racketeers, that does a gambling business of 
several millions a year, must have been very unhappy last week. 
Two members of the family of six were going on trial—and Judge Michael A. Mus- 


Ask Reopening of Case 
Against Derrick Killers 


manno was not on the bench. 

Musmanno let brother Patsy 
Gross off with a $300 fine last 
summer that didn’t hurt him more 
than a flea bite. But Musmanno 
couldn’t sit in such cases last week. 
The judge was too. busy railroading 
three peace advocates to prison in 
the frame-up “sedition” trial. He 
has been testifying for the state 
for five weeks as the prosecutors 
chief “expert” on “communism,” 
and “peace.” 


MUSMANNO LISTENED sym- 
pathetically when Patsys doctor 
told him on June 14 that his pa- 
tient’s nerves would suffer too 
much in prison. 


He told Musmanno that Patsy 
was “suffering from exhaustion 
psycho-neurosis-somatic severe.” 
He appears, “robust and physically 
normal, said the. doctors state- 
ment. “But his nervous condition is 
a border line type and confinement 
would be definitely detrimental 
and may be serious to this man.” 
(Signed) Geo. J. Sarraf, MD. 


And Patsy, who had a record, 
and had pleaded guilty, didn't go 
to prison. 3 

The family’s big gambling busi- 
ness continued unabated. The 
family began using brother Tony's 
$25,000 home in the ritzy suburb 
of Mount Lebanon as a _head- 
quarters... . . and this their rich 
neighbors didn't like. 


* 


MOUNT LEBANON COPS 
jistened to the rich neighbors and 

raided the joint on July 10. They 
- found five numbers adding ma- 
chines that were exhibits in the 
trial Jast week. And they got 
evidence that the Gross’ had taken 
in at\ Jeast $116,000 in the last 
nine days. Thats at the rate of 
four to millions a year. Some 
estimates “put the Gross take much 
higher. 

District Attorney William G. 
Rahauser. had to get indictments. 
All six were eventually found 
- guilty but sentencing was delayed 

pending appeal. Brother Sam 
- Grosso will be tried next week. 

But Judge Musmanno cant sit 
in the case. He is too busy help- 
ing the big war racketeers against 
three brave spokesmen of peace. 

The three defendants are Steve 
Nelson, chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party of Western Pennsy]- 
vania, and former commander of 
the Abraham. Lincoln Brigade in 
Spain; Andy Oraa, Communist or- 
ganizer in the steel towns, and 
James Dolsen, The Worker writer. 

* 


NELSON is serving as his own 
counsel. John T. McTernan of 
Los Angeles, is chief counsel. He 
was retained by the Civil Rights 
Congress. 

Musmanno admitted in court 
that he raided Communist head- 
quarters last summer and had the 
defendants arrested because they 
urged the withdrawl of American 
troops from Korea. 

His so-called technical evidence, 
however, consists of the 103-year- 
old Communist Manifesto and 
other Marxist literature that he 
found in the headquarters. 

In Musmannos home commvu- 
nity of McKees Rocks, for instance, 
a grand jury has asked the indict- 
ment of Democratic Party officials 
fer protecting the gamblers and 
the houses of prostitution. 

In the neighboring steel] city of 

Homestead a grand jury is ques- 
_tionmg disorderly house madames 


_and gamblers, who have been op- 


] 


> 


By John Hudson Jones 


The New York Police Department, Mayor Impellitteri, 


then honored the poliee killers of 
Negro veteran John Derrick. 


With calculated ‘anti-Negro ar- —o og 
rogance, Police Commissioner f°; 
Thomas Murphy cited Patrolmen §; 
Louis Palumbo: and Basil Mina- & 
kakis for meritorious acts in the — 


line of duty two days after Hogan 


engineered a “no basis indictment” —: 


return in the Grand Jury Feb. 16. 
The Mayor, as 


leader, -had already greased the F; 
the outrageous white §. 
to act §4 
ignor- Fe 


way for 
chauvinist acts by refusin 
in the killing himself an 
ing representatve citizens 


matter. 
. 


DERRICK WAS SLAIN 


administration — 


who 5 
asked that he speak out on the — 
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r for Gamblers--Hullaballoo Over 
s Not on Bench “oop Graft Hides 


Really Big ‘Fix’ 


The newspapers had a time this week with the Madison 
Square Garden basketball fixes involving players of New 


York's City College and Long Island University. 


They used 


their biggest headline type on 
page one, and ran big pictures of 
the players—especially the Negro 
players—lined up in police court. 
These are the same papers that 
have no outraged headlines for 
the real crime against the youth, 
the destroying of all their hopes 
for the future_by a phony war 
“emergency, the sickening cor- 
ruption of big business making 
super profits out of “defense” con- 


on bo 4 
Dec. 7, just 24 hours after nis dis- f. 
charge from Fort Dix which he §. 


was celebrating with an Army 4 


buddy Pvt. Oscar Farley and a 
friend Zack Milline. A large sum 
of money he carried disappeared 
after he .was slain. 

Even before the killers were 
honored the Communist Party of 


Harlem had warned that the jury 


action was “an open license for 
police killing of Negroes n New 
York. The lynch cops not only 
remain free but this whitewash 
constitutes in effect, mstructions 
to the police force to murder and 
shoot down Negroes and other'\citi- 


‘zens without justification.” 


“It is a direct consequence of 


Textile Strike 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the struck employes would get 
“nervous. when they see non- 
union goods reach the market. 
This argument did not seem to 
impress the workers; he added, 
who insisted on a real effort to 
pull out the working mills. 


* 


IN LAWRENCE there was a 
similar dispute between rank and 
filers and leaders. There a mass 
picket line estimated by some of 
well over 2,000 marched before 
the giant Wood and Ayre Mills of 
American. Woolens, past entrances 
for trucks manned by AFL team- 
sters. The picketing continued de- 
spite pleas of a TWUA business 
agent that the teamsters have their 
contract which they “must not 
violate’ and should be permitted 
to pass. 

The workers are quite obvious- 
ly. militant and are in no mood 
to just sit things out and leave 
everything to secret Washington 
“diplomacy.” Textile workers don’t 
have big bank accounts to fall back 
on. Many will be hardship cases 
after the first. payless week. The 


cotton workers, who earn lower 


rates of pay than those in wool, 
are even less inclined to enter into 
an endurance contest with the 
profit-fattened mill owners. 

Many of the workers are begin- 
ning to see that the strike will be 


JOHN DERRICK 


the war drive of the Truman ad- 
ministartion. against the colored 
people everywhere. It is spawned 


‘from the mass lynching of the 


Martinsville Seven and the sched- 
uled execution of Willie McGee. 
Thus the indictment against Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, leading Negro 
fighter for peace and freedom, is 
a part of this plan of war and ter- 
ror.” 

The Party called for “all Com- 
munists, all labor, and all pro- 
gressives and-peace loving peo- 
ple... to fight for the indict. 


to cop violence. 


THE WARNING of the Com- 
munists came to pass when Johnny 
Thomas, a member of the famous 


and a woman companion were at- 
tacked in front of the Hotel 
Theresa and a drunken cop shot 
at two teen-agers in 144 St. last 
week. 

The New York National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People replied to _ the 
Grand Jury whitewash with a 
slashing letter of particulars charg- 
ing that Hogan “mis-handled the 
‘case from begixming to end seem- 


ingly with a view to exonerating 
the policemen ~ involved.” 

The NAACP demanded that 
Hogan give the facts to the public 
as told by the 45 witnesses, many 
of them eye-witnesses, that ap- 
peared before the jury. 

The Harlem Civil Rights Con- 
gress also demanded that the case 
be re-opened and issued a call to 
“all people of Harlem, of what- 
ever political belief or view to 
unite to stop the killers of Derrick 
from remaining free, and to pre- 
vent further deaths and beatings 
of innocent Negroes.” 


: 


Get New Apartments 
MOSCOW. (ALN).—More than 


: 


| 


% 
,commenting sadly on the brilliance 


ment of Derrick’s killers and an end 


tracts, the corruption of New 
York's police force and - political 
These 


hypocritical paper,s 


~~ 4\ which incidentally run the gamb- 
 @ilers’ point spread in their sport 
“3.4 pages as a direct aid to the racke- 
ce a8) teers, 
| against a few misguided young 
-. =|players who coin millions for the 
m = promoters while playing for noth- 
ANY | ing, and try to get in on a little 
ae; SF aVy. 


work up all their fury 


They don’t tell their readers 
how much the big corporations 


. 4 that run “amateur” sports make on 
m «the sweat of these athletes. They 
3| don’t go into the terrible fact that 


a-generation of youth has been 
told by the nation’s leaders that 
it can have no hope for a decent. 
normal, peaceful life for the “next 
10; 20 or 30 years.” 


Coach Josh Cody of Temple, 


of the CCNY team which beat 
his team in Philadelphia, said 
something pointed: 

“It’s no. excuse, but the boys 
are young and impressionable, and 


Wage Freeze 


(Continued from Page 3) 


CIO Textile Workers who went 
into the second week of their 
walkout in 160 woolen mills -in 
New England and New Jersey. The 
strikers demanded 15 cents an 
hour increase; cost of living ad- 
justments, and pensions. They 
would be entitled to a cent under 
the WSB freeze order. 3 


Another 200,000 cotton and 


rayon workers prepared to strike 
March 15 for 12 percent an hour 


b . : | 
Negro dance team “The Rockets,” | pay boosts which would be denied 


them under the administration’s 
wage formula. 
* 


CIO AND AFL packinghouse 
workers dramatized their fight 
against the wage freeze proposal as 
7,000 walked off their job in St. 
Paul, Minn., to attend a noon-hour 
meeting that stretched out into the 
afternoon. The  packinghouse 


workers negotiated a.nime-cent an 
hour wage bogst that they now 


cannot get under the wage freeze 
order. | , 


The ClO Auto Workers Union 


Executive Board announced to its 


1,250,000 members that. strike ac- 
tion is the union's answer -if gov- 
ernment wage freeze policies elim- 
inates the cost of living escalator 
agreements and the 4-cent annual 
wage increase improvement factor, 
now contained in five-yc-r _con- 
tracts 
workers. 


Some auto workers meanwhile 
werent waiting for. UAW presi- 


P 


dent- Walter Reuther or Truman.|} 


In Muskegon, Mich., at the Camp- 
bell, Wyant, Cannon plant where 
3,000 are working, millwrights and 
peipirenrne workers in plant No. 
3 struck when the company reneg- 


_ 


might accept money more easily 
when they know that so many 
people higher up in the world ac- 
cept graft.” ae 

+ 


THE HYPOCRISY around this 
affair is sickening. New York’s 
Board of Higher Education sounds 
off about clean sports and ideals. 
But rather than pay underpaid 
teachers in New York’s public 
high schools extra money for extra 
activities, THEY HAVE ENDED 
ALL HICH SCHOOL SPORTS 
AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
IN NEW YORK. That’s how much 
they really care about the youth 
and sports, 

The New York police. depart- 
ment which is tied hand and glove 
with the big gamblers, where 
there are “shakeups” every year 
on the year for crookedness, seizes 
these Negro and white baske‘ball 
players and hustles them along 
the corridors to be finverprinted, 
mugged and prepared for jail. 
What a grim joke! 

The president of CCNY, Dr. 
Wright, was very happy about the 
money the players earned for the 
school. Yet when the president of 
LIU, worried about gambling in- 
fluences, invited him to a mecting 
to discuss these things, Dr. Wright 
didn’t even bother going. He was’ 
too busy persecuting CCNY stu- 
dents who stand for peace, and 
firing all progressives and Come 
munist teachers, the most honest 
and incorruptible teachers. 


* 


NED IRISH, the millionaire who 
runs. the Garden, cleanins up a 
fortune in gate receipts, r-: \ | and 
television money on’ the swe t of 
the unpaid young college’ boys, 
is the same guy who refused: to 


rent his arena to the Council’ on 


: 


covering ~- 1,000,009 ‘auto; 


African Affairs. because Paul Robe- 
son was listed as a speaker . . . the 
same promoter who never sched- 
uled. one of the fine-Negro college 
teams into the Garden provram. 


Crawling out of the woodwork 
are those who never accepted the 
idea of Negro and white players, 
of no discrimination in sports. 
Several of the jimcrow colleges, 
like North Carolina State, have 
already hastily said they won't 
come to New York anymore. The 
New_York tabloids made sure to 
feature the Negro players involved 
in great big front page pictures. 
Anti-semitism is here too, with 
the press sneering at the Catskill 
Mountain resorts where some of 
the players earn extra money, .as 
“undesirable environment.” 


But the real undesirable ‘ en- 
vironment, the real criminal that 
should be put behind bars for- 
ever, is the corrupting and de- 
moralizing war drive of big 
business and the administration. 


_ That's the big fix, 


Greetings to 
Comrade BILL FOSTER | 


Beloved Chairman of Our Party 
on his ~ 3 
70th BIRTHDAY 


We wish many more years of 
leader of the American work- 
1 ~ ingelass. | 


COMMUNIST PARTY- 
COMMITTEE OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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won at the mil] gates by a daily 
show of vigilance and participa- 
‘tion by the workers and not in 


35,000 Soviet railway _ workers 
moved into ‘newly built apart- 
ments in 1950. Altogether 152 
Washington. I don’t think the of-|technical schools for vocational 
_ Communist leaders. _ . ficers of the union will be ablejtraiming of railwaymen: and 97 rec? 

. This is only the beginning of this to hold it toa stay-at-home level}r ion -homes and . workers. clubs. 
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erating with impunity. District 
Attorney Rahauser has been giving 
them free play, while he frames 


ed on a 3-cent an hour cost 
living‘ raise and an additional 
cent raise contracturally agreed 
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is Part of War Drive 


By Norman Anderson 


Temple University students returning for the spring 
semester were shocked to find the following statement on 
their registration forms which they were required to sign or 


fail to be readmitted: 
“Attendance at the University is 
a privilege and not a right. The 
University reserves the right, and 
the student concedes to the Uni- 
versity the right to require the 
withdrawal of any student at any 
time for any reason deemed suf- 
ficient to it, and no reason for re- 
quiring such withdrawal need be 
given. 
. Thus ended another chapter in 
a plot that began to thicken at 
Temple university five years ago 
when the Administration and 
Board of Trustees set out to build 
themselves a tight little empire 
which among other, things could 
serve as an excellent springboard 
for the political aspirations of 
president Robert L. Johnson. 


* 


JOHNSON, FORMERLY asso- 
ciated with Time-Life-Fortune in- 
terests, is a leading Republican 
here and today is chairman of a 
so-called citizens committee so- 
liciting support for the report sub- 
mitted by Herbert Hoover on re- 
organization of the executive 
branch of the government. 

The story behind this edict, 
sprung on the students by sur- 
prise, goes back to the late 30s, 
when Temple had acquired a repu- 
tation as a “liberal” college be- 
cause of student activity against 
war and fascism. 


This reputation stuck and im- 


mediately after World War II 
when returning veterans and other 
students began to revive activity 
for peace and student needs, the 
administartion decided to crack 
down. 

Johnson, whose desires for po- 
litical: advancement are not un- 
known, found this activity a hin- 
*drance to his own rise in Repub- 
lican circles. 

ee 

ANOTHER MEMBER of the 

Board of Trustees, H. W. Prentis, 


president of the Armstrong Cork} 


Co., former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and a known supporter of 
fascistic causes, began to crack 
the whip. 

Prentis, returned from Spain not 
long ago. singing praises. to 
“Butcher Franco’s way of doing 
things. Workers in his plant at 
Lancaster know him as a man who 
would like to take care of labor 
much as Franco does. 

Along with these aims, the Ad- 
ministration and Board of Trustees 
were in full accord with the gen- 
eral aim of big business to wipe 
out all freedom of thought and 


action on the campuses in order to 


line up the intellectuals as obedient 
technicians in their garrison state. 

They issued an edict on “con- 
troversial affairs” and denied the 
right of the American Youth for 
Democracy .to exist as a recog- 
nized campus organization. By 
convincing many that it was only 


ithe AYD that was being attack2d 


they managed to stifle the c 
position that had arisen among the 
student body and faculty. 


* 

THE YOUNG PROGRES- 
SIVES were denied a campus 
charter and through a general cam- 
paign of intimidation the adminis- 
tration managed to discourage 
many students from taking action 
on important social issues of the 
day. 
The latest provocative act, -the 
edict giving the University the 
right to expel any student for rea- 
sons no even known to him, caps 
five years of efforts to crack down 
on student ACTION, which the 
Administration fears more than 
anything else. 

It sets forth the feudal concept 
that higher education is the prop- 
erty of a select aristocracy and that 
students should be grateful for the 
“privilege” of being admitted to 
this handpicked circle. 

It turns an_ institution heavily 
supported by public funds into a 
‘private grazing ground for the 
ideological sacred cows of the big 
business representatives, including 
Morgan and Pew spokesmen, who 
run the University. 

It creates a gestapo-like at- 
‘mosphere in which students and 
faculty members have to be careful 
of what they say or do or face 
expulsion for reasons not known 
to them and without even the right 
of redress of grievances. 

H. W. Prentis’ friend “Butcher” 
Franco couldn’t have done much 
better. 

* 
THIS OF COURSE is an insti- 
tution where the basic tenets of 
democracy supposedly are — 
taught and where full freedom o 
inquiry is supposed tp flourish. 

This development at Temple is 
not strange, coming in this time 
of mad hysteria for war. It is part 
of a pattern to regiment our peo- 
ple into supporting that war for 
corporation profits. 

The liberals among the s*udents 
and faculty members at Temple 
now can see themselves what 
happens to the traditional rights 
and freedoms which they hold 


‘dear under the impact of this war 


hysteria. 


IT’S YOUR FIGHT, TOO, 


NELSON SAYS 


In a letter to thousands of 
Pennsylvanians calling for their 
support to defeat the frameup of 
himself, Andrew Onda and James 
Dolsen, Steve Nelson, chairman 
of the Communist Party of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, declares: 

“These three individuals (Judge 
Michael Musmanno, Matt Cvetic, 
Harry Allen Sherman) aim to ad- 
vance themselves politically and 


financially even if it involves send- 
ing innocent ment to jail for many} 


years. However, they only serve 
the real instigators behind this 
frameup. 

“We are the principal target in 
this area of those interests that 
started the. war in Korea and who 
‘are now trying to spread this war 
to the entire Pacific. We three op- 


IN APPEAL 


cize, or oppose government poli- 
cies of the Truman Administration 
or must they meekly submit to 
those in power. 


“Therefore, I am making this injunction in court to hold up the 
plea to you to join this fight not: pamphlet until the objectionable. 


only on my behalf, my two friends, 
Onda and Dolsen, but for your- 
self too, since you are as much 
a part of this fight as the three of 
us are. 


“I feel. that I have the right to 
appeal to you to join us and help 
us. Can you take our literature 
and spread it among your friends 
and neighbors? We are in desper- 
ate need of funds. Can I count on 
you to send us a financial contri- 


bution and help us to defet this 
frmeup?” 


The Pennsylvnia Worker urges 
its readers to support the fight. 


| 


| 


| 


Appeal for Bail to 


Pa. Supreme Court 


PITTSBURGH.—N ate Albert, 
whose ap for bail pending re- 
view by the State Superior Court 
of his conviction for inciting to 
riot in Highland Park several years 
ago was refused by that court, has 
gone direct tg the State Supreme 
Court for a writ of habeas corpus. 
In the application his attorney 
Hyman Schlessinger suggested a 
$1,000 bail would be ‘fair and 
rearsonable” in view of the fact 
that the alleged act for which Al- 
bert was convicted is only a mis- 
demeanor. ) 

Albert was immediately rushed 
to the Workhouse in Blawnox after 
having been sentenced to 23 
months imprisonment and a fine 
of $500 by Judge Harry Mont- 
gomery. 

The “evidence” _—— Albert 
was the testimony of several po- 
licemen at the trial that they had 
seen him waving his arms three 
times’ during the trouble at . the 
pool provoked by local hoodlums 
determined to keep Negroes from 
swimming in it. The _ officers 
claimed the action was a “signal” 
for an attack on the police. 


Wait on Wage Board 

UNIONTOWN, Pa.—The deci- 
sion of the Wage Stabilization 
Board for a ten percent wage in- 
crease ceiling is responsible fos an 
agreement here between the 
United Construction Workers 
Union, afhliated to the United 
Mine Workers, and timber tract 
operators that action on the union 
demands for a 25-cent hourly raise 
for 2,100 timber workers be post- 
poned., 


CABBIES IN SYMPATHY MOVE 


Drivers for the Peoples Cab Co. 
in a move to support the striking 
cabbies of the Owl Cab Co., have 
refused to accept passengers in the 
Hill District (to which the Owl 
Company is confined) or to take 
passengers for that area. The CIO 
Transport Worekrs Union repre- 
sents drivers of each company, 
who, however, are in separate lo- 
cals. The Owl drivers are strikin 
for better working conditions an 


adjustment of wage grievances. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


West Penna. 


Strike Against 
Speedup 


CARNEGIE, Pa.—An attempt 
by the Union Electric Corp. to 


raise the schedule at plant to 15 
from the present twelve heats in a 
five-day week precipitated a walk- 
out or 230 employes Feb. 15. 
Eight electric furnace men had 
been suspended for two days the 
night before because they refused 
to work under the speed-up 


Officials of Local 1552, CIO 
United Steelworkers, reported the 
proposed speedup had been under 
discussion in the union several 
weeks. They charged the company 
with arbitrarily putting the new 
schedule into effect. 


The workers based their objec- 
tion to the extra three heats on the 
working conditions in the mill, 
pointing out that improveemnts in 
ventilation ordered after a recent 
state inspection had not yet been 
made. 


They offered to work the addi- 
tional heats on Saturdays. The 
company refused to approve this, 
admitting its objection was due to 
the fact that it would involve 
overtime pay. 


Allis-Chalmers 


In and Out 

PITTSBURGH.—The four 
Northside plants of the Alils-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. were hit by a series 
of wildcat walkouts last week in 
protest against failure to grant a 
wage increase. Several hundred 
walked off the job in the different 
plants at various times. About 
1,800 are employed in all. 


Last December the firm offered 
a voluntary increase of 10 cents an 
hour, effective Dec. 11. The union, 
Local: 10386 of the CIO Auto 
Workers rejected the proposal be- 
cause it involved a five-year con- 
tract and the existing contract pro- 
vide da five-cent an hour raise 
next July anyway. The workers 
charge the company is trying to 
trick them into the surrender of a 


Says ‘No Police State’ as He 
Sues to Bar Admiral’s Booklet 


SWARTHMORE, Pa.—A resi- 
dent of Swarthmore, citing . the 
need “to safeguard our traditional 
rights” and protesting attacks upon 
free speech in a local civilian de- 
fense pamphlet, appealed to the 
courts last week in an effort to 
halt distribution of the booklet. 

Though the suit was turned 
down by Common Pleas Court 
judges, one of whom is a civilian 
defense official, on the grounds 
that certain objectionable passages 
could not be altered, the question 
of whether the pamphlet could be 
distributed at public expense was 
not ruled upon. 

The protest of J. Passmore Elk- 
inton, retired vice president of the 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., brought 
the pamphlet into court. Elkinton 
first 5 mee to the Swarthmore 
Boro Council against distributing 
the booklet with publie funds, suc- 
ceeding in obtaining a temporary 
delay. Elkinton next sought an 


sentences had been deleted. — 
* 


ELKINTON’S ACTION is con- 
sidered an indication of the grow- 
ing -concern by many people, in- 
cluding conservatives, that basic 
traditional American rights will be 
taken from the people in the name 
of preparing for defense. 

“We don't want to have a police 
_— he declared. 

\He quoted typical passages from 
the booklet, written by Rear Ad- 
miral John V. McElduff, county 
Civilian Defense director: 


from the so-called liberal ideas 
and warned to avoid their com- 
munistic teachings.” 

And, “School. authorities should 
clean house of the communistic- 
tainted liberal teachers and their 
dangerous and insidious effects on 
young minds, ...” 

Elkinton commented: “The dic- 
tionary defines ‘communism’ as a 
system of social organization for 
the common good, and ‘liberalism’ 
as the quality of being open- 
minded.” 

Though Elkinton took hig action 
as an individual, support for his 
action was indicated in letters re- 
ceived by Judge Henry. Sweney, 
who heard his petition. The Boro 
Council president stated that sec- 
tion of the booklet would be mod- 
ified before distribution if any 


large number of protests were re- 
ceived. ) 


clause permitting reopening of the 
contract for wages next year. 

A two-cent an hour wage hiké 
has just been put into effect as a 
result of a cost-of-living clause in 


the contract. 


Union subregional director Do- 
minic F, Dornetto who is-in charge 
of negotiations, says the wage re- 
opener is roaned because “hun- 
dreds of rate grievances have piled 
up in the plant.” He explained that 
under the present contract such 
grievances cannot be processed 
until the contract reopening next 
year (1952).” 

Dornetto was mainly responsible 
for the switch of the Allis-Chalmers 
workers from the old United Elec- 
trical Workers (now independent) 
to the Auto Workers after ne 
been. charged by UE leaders wi 
incompetency and _ subordinating 
the welfare of the union members 
to his own personal ambitions. He 
is responsible for the present con- 
tratc which, according to his own 
admission, has led the Allis- 
Chalmers workers into a blind al- 
ley on grievance procedures. 


Woolworkers Quit 


Six hundred workers of the two 
Northside plants of the P. McGraw 
Wool. Co. struck last week with 
the expiration of a 15-day con- 
tract extension Feb. 16. 

The CIO ‘Fextile Workers Lo- 
cals 84 and 774, which represent 
are demanding a 15 percent wage 
increase, an additional cost-of- 
living adjustment estimated to 
cost the company a cent an hour 
per employe, improved group in- 
surance and vacation allowances, 
two additional holidays to make 
a-total of 8 paid holidays, and 
provision of severance pay. 


Packinghouse 

Raise lf— 
Subject to approval by the 

Wage _ Stabilization Board, 800 

employes of Armour & Co. and 

Swift & Co. will receive the 


nine-cent an hour wage © hike 
granted by the major packing 
houses in the recent negotiations 
in Chicago. The raise is retroac- 
tive to Feb. 9 and includes cer- 
tain other “bracket adjustments,” 
according to E. V. Hays, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh council of 
the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, 
which represents workers in the — 
meat industry here. 

Hays announced the union will 
demand the nine-cent an hour 
increase for some 13,000 workers 
in the local area, which includes 
a number of smaller, independ- 
ent packing firms. Anthony J. 
Tasker, president of Local 424 of 
the AFL union, has announced 
that negotiations are under way 
for a $5 a week raise to some 
1,400 retail meat store employes 
in the big downtown grocery 
stores and several of the big 
chains. | ) 


———— 


Greetings to 
COMRADE FOSTER 
from a Trade Unionist of 

CHESTER, PA. 


ennees 


Ye 


Ce 


— eee 


life on the happy occasion 


To Our Beloved Comrade Foster 
Outstanding leader of America’s workingclass, Chair- 
. man of C. P., U. S. A. The Communist steelworkers 
and miners, youth and women, Negro and white, the 
entire Party membership and its thousands of friends 
in Eastern Pennsylvania greet you and wish you long 


We pledge to you still greater efforts to unite the workingclass, 
the Negro people and their allies to win the peace and to build | 
our Party, among the basic industrial workers of our state. ) 


THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMUNIST 


of your 19th birthday. 


“The time is ripe for schools of 


PARTY of EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA and DELAWARE 


in. the| of Steve Nelson and his comrades: 
people} by mailing financial contributions 
a re to. Box 502, 


all levels to revert to teaching). 


Students’ should. be: guidet nw 
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NEW EVIDENCE REFUTES McGEE RAPE CHARGE 


—See Back Page 
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Hullabaloo Over 
Hoop Gratt Hides 
~ Really Big ‘Fix’ 


— See Page 2 — 


baa 


Text of Stalin 
Interview 


A DOCKER SIGNS TO SAVE WILLIE McGEE—On the Seattle waterfront, J.-.... pe- 
— See Page 4 —— 


titions such as the one being signed by the dock worker above demand the freedom of Willie 
,McGee, Mississippi Negro framed on a rape charge and sentenced to die on Magch 20. 


— lL 


—— See Page 3 — 
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Subs Total 18.000 as Drive Enters Final Stretch 


The Worker supporters had gathered some 18,000 
subscriptions throughuot the nation as the campaign 


to spread the paper's circulation entered its final week 
last Monday. 


This was 60. percent of the goal of 30,000 set last 
month. The goal, originally placed at 20,000, was in- 
creased when experience of campaigners showed there 
was a wide demand for the paper. 


Of the 18,000 subs estimated, 16,144 were mail 
subscriptions actually received: by The Worker business 
office up until Monday. The rest included home. de- 
livery subscriptions and other forms of paid-up subs 
included in the 30,000 goal. | 


Campaigners in New York, New Jersey, Illinois 
and Wisconsin had turned in the best performance. 

Those in Eastern Pennsylvania were at the bottom 
of the list with 310 out of a 1,500 goal, or 20.6 per- 
cent. Also lagging badly, of the major states, were 
Michigan with 329 out of a goal of 1,000, and Ohio 
with 338 out of a similar. goal. New England, with 
409 out of a goal of 900, or 45.4 percent, was likewise 
considerably off the pace. 


The four areas combined were short of their goals 


by some 3,000 subscriptions as the drive entered the 
home stretch. 


Illinois campaigners, with 1,538 in out of a goal of 
2,200, had 69.9 percent. They have upped their target 
to 3,000, however, and still had almost half of this to 
go. 

New Jersey, with a goal of 1,200, had already gar- 
nered 730 for a percentage of 60.8; while Wisconsin 
campaigners had 127 out of 200 in, or 63.5 percent. 


New Yorkers had turned in 11,390 mail subscriptions 


Subscription Report Next Week 


Last week, 2,661 mail. subscriptions were re- 
ceived to The Worker, bringing the total as on 
Monday, Feb. 19, to 16,144. Extensive efforts by 
sub-getters in every state are being made this 
weekend to complete goals in the campaign. A 
detailed report on the entire subscription drive will 
appear in The Worker next week. 


> 


but had about 1,500 home delivery and other types 
of subs in for a combined figure of 12,800—or 70 per- 
cent of their goal of 18,000. 


Brooklyn continued to lead, with 4,623 mail subs 
turned into the business office, and. a total figure of 
5,100. This was 93 percent of their goal of 5,500. Man- 
hattanites had 3,883 mail subs in, and a total of some 
4,700 subs for 63 percent. Bronxites had in 1,696 mail 
subs, and 1,900 overall, for a percentage of 54. Just 
topping them were Queens-Nassau campaigners, who 
gathered 1,000 mail subs and 1,100 overall, for 55 
percent, 


A feature of Manhattan’s accomplishment was 1,700 
subs obtained by industrial areas out of the goal of 
2,500 set for these areas. Fur workers accounted for 
488 of these, or 75 percent of their goal of 650. They 
were in a dead heat with distributive workers, who had 
gathered 633 of their 850 target, which also gave them 
75 percent. The two groups are in friendly competition. 

Upstate New Yorkers continued to drag badly in 
the drive with only 189 in out of a goal of 1,050. The 
bulk of those obtained were from Westchester County 
area. 
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|Hullaballoo Over 
Hoop Graft Hides 
Really Big ‘Fix’ 


The newspapers had a time this week with the Madison 
{Square Garden basketball fixes involving players of New 


York’s City College and Long Island University. They used 
: t headline type 
sain ea ron ies tobonee var on the year for crookedness, seizes 
the players—especially the Negro these N egro and white a pA 
players—lined up in police court. players and hustles them a a 
These are the same papers that|the corridors to be fingerprint 
have no outraged headlines for|musged and peepee for. jail. 
'the real crime against the youth, vo a grim joke! 
‘the destroying of all their hopes Ihe president of CCNY, Dr. 
for ,the future by a phony war Wright, was very happy about the 
“emergency,” the sickening cor-|™0ney the players earned for the 
‘ruption of big business making school. Yet when the president of 
super profits out of “defense” .con- LIU, worried about gambling in- 
tracts, the corruption of New fluences, eters to Wiel 
‘HE nae TO KNOW IF HE’LL GET GAS York’s police force and political|t© discuss these things, Dr. Wrig 
- $ CHAMBER casi Daily Worker | life. iS si didn't even bother going. He was 


Mie too busy persecuting CCNY stu- 
These hypocritical paper.s|gonts who stand for peace, and 


‘which incidentally run the gamb- Fein 
. *. g all progressives and Com- 
Ca ital Peace Crusade [en ‘point spread im ther sport mons teachers Ihe most bones 
Mh uae ra . all e ‘} rie ©-| and incorruptible teachers. 


against.a few misguided young “6 ree : 
Is et or arc players who coin millions for the) NED IRISH, the millionaire who 


premoters while playing for noth-|runs the Garden, cleaning up a 
ing, and try to get in on a little|fortune in gate receipts, radio and — 

By Joseph North wravy. television money on the sweat of © 

The date of the Peace Pilgrimage to Washington has been changed from March 1} They don’t tell their readers| the —— young cgyam EAS 

to March 15 because of tk ising insistence from big centers nationally that new circles of|how much the big corporations)” oy eaeee aay ae Council on 

‘ b eed time. The Am P Crusade |that run “amateur” sports make on : 

> — movement = ager to go but need more time. e American Peace the sweat of these athletes, They| African Affairs because Paul Robe- 
ecla m announcing the sht , , son was listed as a speaker. . . t 

“ ce in Washin the Crusade new grassroots forces for peace in|dont go into the terrible fact that 

aude vn enthusiasm hig’. igi Seu Modok’ “tame of them /|the ead unions, hihen thd Ne-|2 generation of youth has been “led eer — clay 2 oe 
Incl groupe om enlisting 0 they low be ina Ponion| go commaniy, the wives ad] (oll by the maio's leaders that ed one of the fine Negro college 

sed was s basic factor im the de_|t Mobilize in excess of the goals|mothers of draftees and soldiers,|it can have no hope for a decent, aa. 


” « . Crawling out of the woodwork 
cision to shift dates.” 7“ {ine youth, “eS Re ee tee ex Poe ee ee are those who never accepted the 
The changed date will also make|is necessary. 10, 20 or 30 years. 

Chicago, Baltimore, Philadel- possible the participation of im-| ~~ 4 Geach Josh Cody of ‘Temple. idea of Negro and white players, 
hia, New Jersey and New York/|portant national figures. The In-| POSTMARKS on-letters which | commenting sadly on the brilliance °" ite perp coo 2s * ee 
eaders showed their determination |itiating Committee of the peace|pledge that the writers will join| ef the CCNY team which beat he N th C ti ig as ie ie 
to mobilize a broad section of dele- enna declared: “It was felt we|the Peace Pilgrimage read like anjhis team in Philadelphia, said — q aa ae aia ee re 
gates who could exert real influ- are just beginning to reach the|atlas of the United States. Not}something pointed: # on “a Ne Vork ie ae The 

|only the big industrial cities, byt| “It’s ne excuse, but the boys bones ee y SeAN® 


scores of towns like Waco, Tex.,| are young and impressionable, and 


i! <abigaaaionennetiomomamnes } _ Se LOR ON 1 MLL AAA LE MERA LA AE ANSI AOC EER 
. y 
- - 


New York tabloids made sure to 


? feature the Negro players involved 
Lesterville, S$. D., Shelton, Wash. might accept money more easily |: Agel 
Cops’ Record c Ferrysburg, 0.. Cumberland, Wis., _— ae Abe wn vcore in great *big front page pictures. 


are responding by the hundreds. Anti-semitism is here too, with 


le hi ke the weld 
They ask for thousands more of| cept in up in the world ac-|the press sneering at the Catskill 


¢ Mountain resorts where some of 
7 the Peace Poll ballots to get sig- * 
Bare Frameup © 2:2 5855 =e” 


bring to Washington, the Ameri- THE HYPOCRISY around this|“undesirable environment.” 


undesirable en- 
can Peace Crusade office an-|altair is sickening. New York's But the real sirab 
| | © nounced, Board of Higher Education sounds ake ye: ss fer Pos ee ~ 
rer On ix The letters come not only from|off about elean sports and ideals.| ever jis the corrupting and de- 
individuals, many of them unaffili-|But rather than pay underpaid] moralizing war drive of big 
By Abner B. Berry ated, but from organizations like|teachers. in New York’s public 


the’: Washin#ton Pension Union. hich eclinals business and the administration. 
TRENTON, N. J.—The outline of a police and prosecu-| ihe Fact Bar Peace Connnitien atl aioe extra money for extra) That's the big fix. 


the East Bay Peace Committee, of | activities; THEY HAVE ENDED oes 
tion death-sentence frameup of six Negroes three years ago! Oakland, Calif., the ALP of vari-|ALL HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS 


began to emerge as “Trenton Six” defense council got their| ous New York localities, the World| AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES PBeaieaat eae | 


| "dig peek at the cop’s books. Peace Circle of Hollywood, con-|IN NEW YORK. That’s how much! 
The records brought into court from defense any police material] gregations like the First Methodist|they really eare about the youth 


in answer to a defense subpoena, which might prove the innocence Church of Osage, Iowa, Farmers}and__ sports. 
together with police brass’ testi- of the six men. Judge Smalley.) Union groups, and from trade-}| The New York- police depart- 
mony revealed. . |carefully ruling to avoid “reversible| unionists throughout the. land. ‘nent which is tied hand and glove | 


a “ has used his discretionary| [e¢ itlen thie: -£ : 

© That Chief of Police William|?"°” tters like this, from Waeo,|/with the big -gamblers, where. 
Dooling, as early as April, 1948, powers repeatedly to rule in favor! Tex., are typical: “I live one mile|there are “shakeups’ every year: 
two months after the alleged mur- of the ‘prosecution. out of town. I have seven chil- 
der of 73-year-old Willim Horner np for the defense el. dren, rn” are firm believers in 

d before the ‘si Arthur Garfield Hays, George Pel-| peace. want “Dictator” Tru- 
tried magnES 3d > ae sa me lettieri, J. Mercer Burrell, Ray-|man to get our troops out of Ko- This Sunday Evening, ronrary 25th 
“some of the defendants” _ were mond Pace Alexander, Frank Kar-| rea. 


| 8:30 sh ! 
innocent. zenbach and Clifford R. Moore. | * : arp 


The defendants are Collis Eng-} THEY ENCLOSE NAMES of New Playwrights, Inc., presents a special pa ae 
e " 
and leeall at caso lish and Ralph Cooper, 26; John/neighbors, friends, co-workers, 'of- articipation prevue of BERNARD RUBIN’ S eagerly 
th y ded Ma tue McKenzie and James Thorpe, 27;\ficers of community organizations P 'P P 
prope Ae pine Seek al f y Horace Wilson, 40, and McKinley| urging that they bé sent word of awaited new play 
ee rey. erense Pre-! Forrest, 38. Their trial which end-|the Peace Pilgrimage and the 
ome Pe: ed on Aug. 6, 1948, resulted in| Peace Poll. 


* That photo negatives present-| death sentences for all of them.| This letter asks the i ; The Cand s Stor 
ed as “evidence” by the prosecu-| The State Supreme Court reversed| tion: “Are ha for barca ages! : 

tion in the original trial in the|the decision on a writ of error in troops back from Korea and for a 

summer of 1948 were “cropped 


1949. directed by DOLPHE GREENE 
and tampered with to fit the eos making a peace with China?” It 


Thei nd trial in its sec- “1 whi | 
frame-up charges. ei 5 Bgeas Feb. 6 } sat: , a ret has two squares in which to make 


: your mark: Yes or No. They ar-|4) YOU BE THE CRITIC! 

But even, though police had to; Mercer County prosecutor Mario} rive, signed by thousands. : 
bring to court all of their records|H. Volpe had to be hospitalized| ye offices of the American The author, director and cast will remain after this 
covering the Horner case investi-|for an apppendectomy. 


gation, Court Judge Ralph J.| Judge Smalley o red it a mis- Feats ogg enec eit eg. doa performance to discuss the play with you, hear your 
Smalley allowed defense inspection| trial. The present hearing is based} i}: the quota will be ‘fulfilled of suggestions, answer your questions. 
of only of some 16 sets of|on answers'to a defense subpena a 


1,500 fro 1 New York alone. This : 
documents. Assistant Prosecutor) issued in an effort to obtain police] ;, Please be in your seats by 8:30 s as the play will 
Frank H. Lawton, one of the} records heretofore denied them. am te Rare Set: he ee ew see , y 7 P { 


ixchfects of the original? franied| Tlie thied *Eiasion Six” trial bee of the peace group at the|}) start on the dot, to permit time for discussion. 


Hotel Brevoort meeting. 
“solution” of the Homer case,}scheduled to begin Mercer County k TOS i dmission: ded 
fought bitterly for his right to keep| Conn on March 5. rt Ne nee tesa oF A $1.80, $1.20, tax inclu 
. portation to Washington. A. sur- House 
: prisingly large number comes camer Wo reser ta 
Greetings te Wm. Z. Foster ag Rage Pxciogt ie et fos ik. Lak eae Sek ha 
ents’ | : ev. Jack Middaugh, o ' | 
William Z. Foster received greetings from all over j|jHalstead Street Institutional 4 
the world on the occasion of his 70th birthday. These || Church who wrote: “We will-sup-}4j io ene oe she 4.9273 yma 
will be published in the Daily Worker as will be eek the Peace Pilgrimage. We | Friday, March 


| exha all ne aa | 9 ‘and 6 for ‘reservations and bloc bookings. ape 
q reminiscerces of him aromn, his. co-worle 9s, ark} Cutt Ae raise Sener, to ihe cet pact nie CV AST | hae eed 7h To: aa SE od wt 4 ree f tis a! | : 
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‘ i ile St ik workers (re expected to just * k « f Ww : 
) ome. 
Aextile SHiKG fe om ASK Reopening of Case Wage Freeze 
(Continued from Page 3) tucket Lorraine Mills said to me:} - (Continued from Page 3) 
ers for increased work loads. “This is a funny strike. I don’t 


e * a | son's wage freeze order, denounced 

‘ American -Woolens made it|like the way it’s going. No mass ainst err [ ers the administration’s price freezing 

clear, of course, that even its five| picketing, no real effort to pull out as a “cynical hoax,” warned of on- 

cent offer is contingent upon ap-|the non-union mills here.” re coming job controls by Wilson, 
By John Hudson Jones 


roval of “proper authorities” in cad decked tae Chaat 
ashington. Thus it is becoming * inistration’s 


hte HE LISTED THE NAMES of The New York Police Department, Mayor Impellitteri, policy’ of giving the war mobiliza- 
to otis ct gran onn sap te four other woolen mills in Paw- and District nea Frank S. Hogan showed compiete con- tion jobs to big business officials. 


- 

freeze to get any kind of raise and ‘es and employ-| tempt for New York Negroes when they whitewashed and | Sy Woe 
build up the besnly felt work load age na ene: toy alana fl then honored the police killers of te Ser Son ae neg ea apr 
cia por w wy “0 1,400 in the struck Lorraine. The Negro veteran John Derrick. Barra - of : ies | walkout of labor’s WSB members 
on speedup and influence on job/ “>” . With calculated anti-Negro ar- g ay 
security. More than 9,000 workers|union leaders have neither issued |. , gance, Police alte tecAg red pir gst bi — san in- 
were unemployed in the woolen|an appeal to the non-union work-|Thomas Mu hy cited Patrolmen (Continued from Page 4) itiatinn's: cacain’ atk ce i so 
center of Lawrence before the|ers to come out nor mobilized an|Louis Palumbo: and Basil Mina- anything,” it'said The fo oR e ce ore 
walkout of 8,000 on strike there. effective ~ yet aga demonstra-| kakis he meritorious acts in the} But on the following day, the: chief siete Eric. eres oe 

* tion to pull out the plants. line of duty two days after Hogan . ‘ Sipe 


v 5 arte! | New York Times printed an on-the-| president of the Chamber of Com- 

FROM THE BEGINNING of| That the non-union workers are engineered a “no basis indictment” | gpot story from Leningrad, written| merce, put out hints. that “i eee 

ready to come out was well indi-}return in the Grand Jury Feb. 16.|py Harrison E. Salish desceths. % 

the strike th as evidence of PC page y ury, descrid-| would be offered top jobs in the 

ae ae ee a cated in nearby Olneyville where|The Mayor, as administration ing economic develonments there. ' war mobilization chi 

friction between rank and file| op the initiative of the strikers in|leader, had already greased the eS Say eae ok Mido! ; arioneaeol a Bee 

members and the officers of the|the |ulliard Mill three unorgan-|way for the outrageous white livel caingrad today! The hints amounted to nothing 
: P, hanvinist acts by refusing to act} Presemts * lively and majestic ap-| more than offers of jobs in order to 

_|ized mills with a total of 900O}chauvimist ac y retu O 
perience in past strikes thought it workers were pulled out. lin the killing himself and ignor- remove ors widespread objec- 


zB Ss ith traffic. The people look well) tions to fixin 
: ; ‘nj-|ing representatve citizens - who a : ° & wages. 
strange the officials should advise Another mill of 150 was simi caked’ Gat eo dade bak on the| fed and their dress has improved| Wage incecases, ject bathesy of 


: i d to join strik ks , 
workers to stay home and confine ge or et "RT spear hae matter. appreciably im quality and style.) shor officials with a few high paid 
; jobs, were being sought by 70,000 


The store " 
picketing to token groups of a The thinking of the TWUA of- * Ss are thronged with shop- | 
‘CIO Textile Workers who. went 


: |pers, and the quantity and quality 
half dozen or so at a gate. State-| ficials was described to me by the} DERRICK WAS SLAIN  on/ of goods on sale has increased no- into the second week of” their 
_ ments of union leaders lay main) Lorraine striker. John Cavanaugh, Dec. 7, just 24 hours after his dis-| ticeably in the last fifteen months.”| walkout in. 160 woolen will in 
hopes on reported negotiations be-| manager of the Providence-Paw-} charge from Fort Dix which he} It is clear that it takes both man-| New England and New Jerse 
tween industry and War Prodduc- tucket Joint Board of the union,|was celebrating with an Army} power and money to bring about} strikers demanded’ 15 ¥ 
tion officials for price relief” to replying to demands from workers buddy Pvt. Oscar Farley and a me REY 


: gees h improvements. If the editors! hour increase. cost of livi d- 
the mill owners. They seem '9/for mass picketing of non-union|friend Zack Milline.’ A large sum we | s : ioe Mee atc, 


of money ‘he carried: disappeared| some back 
overcame the main hurdle in wage| vantage te the strikers if the non-|after he was slain. rage Sonal —— they would Peieae ba entitled : a cent under 
negotiations. In the meantime, the ‘unionists stay on the job because ports, | the freeze order. 


ee ee — 


| Even before the killers were| The New York Times devoted} CIQ AND AFL packinghouse 

“2 bt 3p Se. — Bt honored the Communist Party of! 2 special. editorial to Stalin’s re-| workers dramatized their fight 
cee ¢ |lunion goods reach the market. Harlem had warned that the jury| marks about Korea and said they| against the wage freeze proposal as 
In everlasting memory 0 ids deianeek Eid not soem. ¢ action was “an open license for) mounted to “surrender or else.” |7,000 walked off their job in St. 


ARTHUR SOLOMON impress the workers, he added, oo Tha adk ar io sale What did Stalin actually say? “If Paul, Minn., to attend a noon-hour 


who insisted on a real effort to ; . Britain’ and the United States re-|™eeting that stretched out into the 
he Bok net pull eut ‘the working mills. Se og ‘briomuaitorse ject finally the proposals made by|#fternoon. The — packinghouse 
killed in the fight agains Miny th the Archers ae'beain-lia the walies farce A> instwuctiont|the People’s government of China, | Workers — : nage hese an 
Feb. 23rd. 1945 || nine to see that the strike will be} shoot down Negroes and other citi- the war in China can only end in our tg pine . at t af now 
fascism, Feb. 23rd, won at the mill gates by a daily| enc without justification.” a defeat for the interventionists.” sale get under the wage treeze 
as show of vigilance and participa-| «, .- ; And what did China propose? Al 1. 
VIOLET, HAROLD [ttm by te worker and not iol yea 3, somesuenet ore while a seven power som pyre, au, Worker, Unio 
Washington. I don't think the of-| - sation avainst th lored| ference discusses the withdrawal] ) orp ong i sas atolls 
and ARTHUR | ficers of the union will be able| oo. ewe e : It sf Poe an of ali foreign troops from Korea;:|,.. : Siggeres — Hey 69g 

: to hold it_to a stay-at-home level Aid the secre Be te ag the| Withdrawal of the U. S. Seventh|™ a pine vis La aa 
, long. Martinsville ie the sched-| Fleet from Taiwan which is part of isis the pa of- Shae caeihaner 
| uled execution of Willie McGee,| CDina a ¢' the seating of China at 


MONUMENTS Sink’ dio ‘eudiclneek “nekiaer “ie UN. ‘agreements and the 4-cent annual 


: wage increase improvement factor, 
WEISS MONUMENTAL: WORKS W. E. B. DuBois, leading Negro| Does this plan, supported by|now contained in five-year con- 


Official Monument Dealer for the 1WO fighter for peace and freedom, is| India and other non-Socialist na-|tracts covering 1,000,000 auto 

1410 WASHINGTON AVE. a part of this plan of war and ter-| tons, _— ee Is » Saget a! workers. 
Cer. 170th St... Brens 66, N. ¥. ror.” reasonable way-of ending the san-|- 
Tel. JErome -7-6042 The Party called for “all Com-} guine war in Korea, brought about |{* THE MOS? RELIABLE PLACE | 


munists, all labor, and all pro-}in the first place by U. S. aggres- , oe ee, “we 


—— 


: : , . SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL 
B&G eee Seana sess eaeseeeeeseooe era ssesses=esweesaaaesaes: | SIeSSIVES and peace loving peo- sion? 8 Duty. Prepaid ts Throagh 


, ple... to fight for the indict-| Finally the Herald-Tribune said 
S H ( r i 7 7 S G Uj : y a ment of Derrick’s killers and an-end| the Stalin interview. “without dis- NADCELIC Tf iC 
| to cop violence. H ( wil Nib f 


get 
: i r 
nt guise, was an appeal for world). cL i8 Hie 
. revolution.” 20% cacTe BDU\as aA’ 
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. ies ‘ | tacked in front of the Hotel said: “Peace will be conserved and Especially for Medicine 

and large variety of Drug Sandr 13 &. 7th 8&t. ° ‘ 1 

ION UARE. WEST near 3rd Ave. GR 27-2457 Ii Theresa and a drunken cop shot| consolidated if the peoples will tages Ge ee oe 
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By Mel Fiske 

PASSAIC. — Twenty-five years 
after leading the natioa’s workers 
into action to organize big indus- 
trial unions, this city’s 15,000 wool- 
en workers took the lead in the 
fight against the administration's 
war-dictated wage freeze. 


The 10,500, several of them ‘vet- 
erans of the long and violent strike 
battle of 1926, closed down the 
three major woolen mills—Forst- 
mann, Botany and New Jersey 
Worsted—in the first nationwide 
walkout of woolen workers. 

Sixty thousand other wool work- 
ers in 157 other mills in New Eng- 
land joined the nationwide fight 


‘against the wage freeze. 


Seeking 15 cents an hour in- 
crease, cost of living adjustments 


and six cents an hour improvement 
factor boosts, the 70,000 woolen 
workers were told to “tighten your 


belts” by the woolen manufac- 
turers. 

R. J. Gardiner, labor relations 
vice-president in Forstmann’s mills, 
who makes about $20,000 a year, 
told negotiators for the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers Union Local 656 that 
the workers would have to make 
more sacrifices as time and the 
drive toward war continued. 

But as the wool strike went into 


its second week, Garfield police 
didn’t wait for the strikers to /sac- 


ing picketing. 


and / application of 
directed courts swiftly 


police in the 1926 strike. 


rifice voluntarily. They pulled out 
their old strikebreaking weapons 


‘many O 


and flashed nightsticks around the) ters of strikers themselves. 


heads of  Forstmann 

Samuel Hird plant. 
Two Forstmann pickets were ar- 

rested and charged with assault 


workers, 


At Forstmann’s Garfield mill, old 


gathered near the unorganized | timers pointed out the spots where 
the company had placed machine 


guns, and told how firemen had 


and battery by police who sought! 
to break the picket line established 


EDITOR, N. J. WORKER: 
PASSAIC, 

We have been distributing 
the Daily Worker all week at 
the woolen mills where about 
10,000. EWUA-CIO workers 
are on strike in the Passaic Val- 
ley. I think your readers may 
be interested:in knowing how 
the wool workers are receiving 
the paper. 

The biggest picket lines have 
been at the Samuel Hird mill in 
Garfield, an unorganized shop 
where union members from 
Botany, Forstmann and other 
union miils have been concen- 
trating. We went there Monday 
morning and gave a_ Daily 
Worker to every picket on the 
line. They read the story about 
the wool strike by Mel Fiske, 
kid,e2d us a_ bit—but \thanked 
us and asked us to come back 
the next day. 

Tuesday morning when we 
came back there was a_=big 
crowd at the gate and about 
40 cops were milling around. 
The pickets were asking the 
Hird workers not to go in. An- 
other woman and I went up to 
the line, where we were mistak- 
en at first: for Hird workers, 
and one of the pickets asked us 
not to pass the line. . 


On the Picket Line: 
‘Mind If | Take It?’ 


We assured him we would 
never do. that, and_ several 
workers chimed in: “Oh, don't 
worry about her—she’s from 
the Daily Worker.” Others 
calfed out: “Sure, the’re okay— 
come on, get on the line and 
march with us!” We did. 

After a while we went to the 
car and got the Dailies to dis- 
tribute. Five or six of the cops 
rushed over after we had given 
out about 15 papers and 
stopped us. The mayor of Gar- 
field had issued a personal ban 
on “radical” literature several 
months ago and the cops said 
‘we had to have permits to dis- 
tribute the Daily—which we de- 
nied. One of the cops grabbed 
my bundle of about 50 papers 
out of my arm, and began to 
act tough. 


At that point a picket stepped 
out of line, came over to where 
we were standing and reaching 
for a paper, said to the cop: 
“Mnd if I take one?” 
er picket, passing by in the 

The cops left-end picket aft- 
line of march, winked or smiled 
at us. Finally a few called out— 


“Come on, get back on the line!” 
And we did. 


—ESTHER ENGLE. 


on a bitter cold day. 


Over 1,000 pickets had been 
around the Hird Mill gate. Then'clubbed and arrested by thé po-| 


the courts came into the strike-|lice during the course of the 13- 
breaking effort as Superior Court 
Judge John Grimshaw in Paterson 


handed down an injunction limit- 


The’ police violence and arrests 
the boss- 
brought} ] 
back mé¢mories of the brutality 
wreaked by the manufacturers and 


Handfuls of 1926 strikers trod 
the picket lines before the three 
silent mills this week and told their 
stories to younger men and women, 
f them the sons and daugh- 


hosed down hundreds of pickets 


NEW JERSEY 


month long strike battle. At least 
two strikers’ were killed. Hundreds 
more, including scores of- children 
on the picket lines, were injured 
in the shooting, smoke-bombing, 
tear-gassing and clubbing by po- 
ice. : : 

The police brutality. aroused the 
support of the nation’s. workers. As 
the daily struggle to maintain the 
picket lines around the mills 
mounted, food, clothing, medical 
supplies and money came from 
unions and workers around the 
country. 

That strike paved the way for' 
the tremendous organizing drives 
in steel, auto, packinghouse, rub- 
ber and textile plants a few years' 
later. 

Today, the woolen workers took 
up the fight against boss-dominat- 
ed government authorities who im- 
posed wage freezes on all workers, 


lool Strikers Fight War-Dictated Pay Freeze 


while lifting price ceilings for 
manufacturers. 

As they walked the picket line 
being maintained around the mills 
on an around-the-clock basis, the 
strikers condemned the wage 
freeze and applauded the walkout 
of labor's three members on the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

The WSB had announced that 
workers be permitted a ten percent 
increase in wages since January, 
1950. The ten percent minimium 
would grant the woolen strikers 


one cent more in wages, a drop in 
| the bucket compared to the price 


increases paid by working people 
since January, 1950. 

“You know what the CIO ought 
to do—call out the whole CIO... 
steel... .- cotton... .everything. 
That way the working people will 
get what they want, instead of get- 
ting pushed around,” a Forstmann 
striker said 


MRS. BESSIE MITCHELL 


department. 


A company promise to meet 
with the union over the wage cut 
paved the way for a vote to end 
the walkout Monday. 


The wage cut. imposed on the 
seven women was the last straw 
for the 2,500 production workers 
in the company’s Market Street 
mill, Angered by the company's 
increased speedup and constant 
attacks on piece rates, the 2,100 
men and 400 women workers fol- 


_ Stop Work at U.S. Rubber to 
Maintain Women’s Pay Scale 


PASSAIC.—Twenty-five hundred U.S Rubber Co. workers fought to maintain the 
wage standards of seven women workers this week. They returned to work after a week 
strike over the 26 cents an hour slash in wage scales of the seven women in the shipping 


STATE AGENCY PLEDGES LYL 


SUPPORT TO END POOL BIAS 


ASBURY PARK.—James L. Bus- 
tard, assistant commissioner of 
education. in charge of the state 
Division Against Discrimination, 


again for the season of 1951.” 


Nir S. Hic Gee 10 lead 
Mass Visi T tor ‘5 ix’ 
TRENTON—Mrs. Rosalee McGee and Mrs. Bessie Mitchell will lead a mass dele- 


gation here Monday, March 5, to seek Gov. Driscoll’s intervention to help free Willie 
McGee and.the Trenton Six. Lewis Moroze, secretary of the 


‘nto| William Horner, Trenton furniture = @ 


attempt to execute the six innocent 
Negroes framed for the murder of, 


‘of “Freedom Road.” Mrs. McGee, § 


Mrs. Mitchell, Joseph 
chairman of UE Distritt 4 
Practices Committee, 
notables to be announced. 


‘that this case will be settled satis- 
factorily before the pool opens 


The Monte Carlo advertises it- 
self-as “the largest outdoor swim- 


f= jion leaders, Moroze said. The pub- © 
=== \lic is urged to attend the trial at & 
partes |9:30) a.m. in Mercer County Court- 3 
~ house, Broad and Market Sts., and 22 
there will be an all-day vigil at (ages 


the State House. In addition, state 


es <8 ‘assemblymen and senators will be 


seen to enlist their support in the 
world-wide fight against the two 
frameups. 


“The Trenton Six and McGee 
cases are outstanding instances of 
organized legal lynching against 
the Negro people which have cen- 
tered world attention on the state 
of American democracy, Moroze 
said. “Every person with an ounce 
of patriotism should be on hand to 
show the world . that Americans 
will not permit these terrible lynch 
attempts to take place.” 


Moroze. said the states inten- 


Ban Strikes 

JAKARTA (ALN). — Strikes in 
so-called “vital enterprises’ were 
banned by the Ministry of Defense 
after a unanimous cabinet decision. 
The ban, which affects a majority 
of Indonesian workers, applies to 
military installations, transport ands 
harbor enterprises, the oil. indus- 
try, mining and banks. The min- 
istry also imposed drastic restric- 
tions on the right to strike in non- 
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and other @% 
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x 
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[| In the delegation with Mrs. Mc-§ 4 
f= |Gee and Mrs. Mitchell will be well © 


ee 
known state and national trade un- 5: 


Es 


tions to frame the Trenton Six have 
been underscored in the last two 
weeks of pre-trial hearings, in 
which the state-appointed Mercer 
County prosecutors staff has 
fought to the last ditch to prevent - 
making public the suppressed fin- 
gerprint evidence and original po- 
lice blotter records which, show 


the innocence of the six framed 
Negroes. 


Moroze pointed to the McGee 
case as ‘proof that the people can- 
not. rely solely on the courts to 
protect their rights.” The State of 
Mississippi has- made four “legal” 
attempts in as many trials to take 
McGee's life for a fantastic “Tape” 
charge. Unless people’s action pre- 
vents it, he is schisthiked for execu- 
tion March 20, 


This 
Week 


this week assured Asbury Labor ming pool in the world.” LYLers vital industries, requiring prior ap>) 
Youth Leaguers of official support} here began a militant campaign|Proval by local authorities and of- 


in their eight-month battle against) jast summer to end anti-Negro dis-|ficials of the Ministries of Labor, 


jimcrow at the swank Monte Carlo} wninatinn ; ‘ 
ieslenubne pool. crimination at the pool. They'll be}Home Affairs, Trade and Industry, 


lowed the shipping department 
out of the mill last week. 


The seven women had been 
moved into the shipping depart- 


ment to type shipping tickets, 
Seven men who had done the job 


in longhana were placed in other: 


jobs in the mill at the same pay 


Bustard said jin a letter to the 
LYLers: “Our first contact with 
the pool established the fact that 
they (Negro LYLers) were dis- 


— 


alert next spring to see whether|pyblic Works Transport and Fi- 
Bustard s expectation is borne out. 


nance, 


Mercer 


~7~they had been receiving. The Criminated against because they 
women, however, received 26 were Negroes. Our investigation 
cents less. i seems to bear out the fact that the 
Shipping department workers| Monte Carlo Club is not a private 

said they could not permit the! club but a place of public accom- 
company to lower the scales. modation and, therefore, subject to 
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—- See Page 2 — 


ext of Stalin 


Interview 


—— See Page 4 —— 


A DOCKER SIGNS TO SAVE WILLIE McGEE—On the Seattle waterfront, 32-foot pe- 
titions such as the one being signed by the dock worker above demand the freedom of Willie 


—See Back Page 


McGee, Mississippi Negro framed on a rape charge and sentenced to die on March 20. ee 


r) —_ 


— See Back Page — 


Subs Total 18,000 as Drive Enters Final Streteh 


The Worker supporters had gathered some 18,000 
subscriptions throughuot the nation as the campaign 


te spread the paper's circulation entered its final week 
last Monday. 


This was 60 percent of the goal of 30,000 set last 
month. The goal, originally placed at 20,000, was in- 
creased when experience of campaigners showed there 
was a wide demand for the paper. 


Of the 18,000 subs estimated, 16,144 were mail 
subscriptions actually received by The Worker business 
office up until Monday. The rest included home de- 


livery subscriptions and other forms of paid-up subs 
included in the 30,000 goal. 


Campaigners in New York, New Jersey, Illinois 
and Wisconsin had turned in the best performance. 
} Those in* Eastern Pennsylvania were at the bottom 
of the list with 310 out of a 1,500 goal, or 20.6 per- 
cent. Also lagging badly, of the major states, were 
Michigan with 329 out of a goal of 1,000, and Ohio 
with 333 out of a similar goal. New England, with 
409 out of a goal of 900, or 45.4 percent, was likewise 
considerably off the pace. 


The four areas combined were short of their goals. 


by some 3,000 subscriptions as the drive entered . the 
home stretch. 


Illinois campaigners, with 1,538 in out of a goal of 
2,200, had 69.9 percent. They have upped their target 
to 3,000, however, and still had almost half of this to 
Zo. 

New Jersey, with a goal of 1,200, had already gar- 
nered 730 for a percentage of 60.8; while Wisconsin 
campaigners had 127 out of 200 in, or 63.5 percent. 


New Yorkers had turned in 11,390 mail subscriptions 


Subscription Report Next Week 


Last week, 23661 mail subscriptions were re- 
ceived to The Worker, bringing the total as .on 
Monday, Feb. 19, to 16,144. Extensive efforts by 
sub-getters in every state are being made this 
weekend to complete goals in the campaign. A 
detailed report on the entire subscription drive will 
appear in The Worker next week. 


but had about 1,500 home delivery and other types 
of subs in for a combined figure of 12,800—or 70 per- 
cent of their goal of 18,000. 


Brooklyn continued to lead, with 4,623 mail subs 
turned into the business office, and a total figure of 
5,100. This was 93 percent of their goal of 5,500. Man- 
hattanites had 3,883 mail subs in, and a total of some 
4,700 subs for 63 percent. Bronxites had in 1,696 mail 
subs, and 1,900 overall, for a percentage of 54. Just 
topping them were Queens-Nassau campaigners, who 
gathered 1,000 mail subs and 1,100 overall, for 55 
percent. 


A feature of Manhattan’s, accomplishment was 1,700 
subs obtained by industrial areas out of the goal of 
2,500 set for these areas. Fur workers accounted for 
488 of these, or 75 percent of their goal of 650. They 
were in a dead heat with distributive workers, who had 
gathered §33 of their 850 target, which also gave them 
75 percent. The two groups are,in friendly competition. 

Upstate New Yorkers continued to drag badly in 
the drive with only 189 in-out of a goal of 1,050. The 
bulk of those obtained were from Westchester County 
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‘HE WANTS TO KNOW IF HE’LL GET HIS GAS CHAMBER BACK ?: 


Capital Peace Crusade | 
Is Set for March 15 


By Joseph North 


The date of the Peace Pilgrimage to Washington has been changed from March | 
to March 15 because of the rising insistence from big centers nationally that new circles of 


the peace movement are eager to go but need more time. 


declared, in announcing the shift: 
“With enthusiasm high, emphasis 
by local groups on enlisting grass- 
roots delegates never before organ- 


ized was a basic factor in the de-|. 


cision to shift dates.” 

Chicago, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New Jersey and New York 
leaders showed their determination 


to mobilize a broad section of dele- 
gates who could exert real influ- 


—Gabriel, in The :Lenden) Daily Worker 


The Américan Peace Crusade 


ence in Washington, the Crusade 
offices declared. “Some of them 
felt they will now be in a position 
to mobilize in excess of the goals 
set.” 

The changed date will also make 
possible the participation of im- 
portant national figures. The In- 
itiating Committee of the peace 
crusade declared: “It was.felt we 


are just beginning to reach the 


Cops’ Records 


Bare Frameup 


Of Trenton Six 


By Abner B. Berry 


TRENTON, N. J.—The outline of a police and prosecu- 
tion death-sentence frameup of six Negroes three years ago 


began to emerge as “Trenton 
first peek at the cop's books. 

The records bronght into court 
in answer to a defense subpoena, 
together with police brass’ testi- 
mony revealed. 

© That Chief of Police William 
Dooling, as early as April, 1948, 
two months after the alleged mur- 
der of 73-year-old Willim Horner 
and before the six Negroes were 
tried in connection with it, that 
“some of the defendants” were 
innocent. 


® Police records, customarily 
and legally assumed to be public 
property, were impounded by the 
prosecutor to prevent defense pre- 
paring properly. 

¢ That photo negatives present- 
ed as “evidence” by the prosecu- 
tion in the original trial in the 
summer of 1948 were “cropped’ 
and tampered with to fit the 
frame-up charges. 


But even theugh police had to 
bring to court all of their records 
covering the Horner case investi- 
gation, Court Judge Ralph}. 
Smalley allowed defense inspection 
of only two of some 16 sets of 
documents. Assistant Prosecutor 
Frank H. Lawton, one of the 
architects of the original - framed 
“solution” of the Horner case, 
fought bitterly for his right to keep 


Six” defense council got their 


from defense any eatlice materia] 
which might prove the innocence 
ef the six men. Judge” Smalley, 
carefully ruling to avoid “reversible 
error, has used his discretionary 
powers repeatedly to rule in favor 
of the prosecution. 


Attorneys for the defense are 
Arthur Garfield Hays, George Pel- 
lettieri, J. Mercer Burrell, Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander, Frank Kar- 
zenbach and Clifford R. Moore. 

The defendants are Collis Eng-' 
lish and Ralph Cooper, 26; John 
McKenzie and James Thorpe, 27: 
Horace Wilson, 40, and McKinley 
Forrest, 38. Their trial which end- 
ied on Aug. 6, 1948, resulted in 
death sentences for all of them. 
The State Supreme Court reversed 


‘\the decision on a writ of error in 


1949. 

Their second trial was in its sec- 
ond day on’ Feb. 6 last, when 
Mercer County prosecutor Mario 
H. Volpe had to be hospitalized 
for an emergency apppendectomy. 
Judge Smalley declared it a mis- 
trial, The present hearing is based 
on answers' to a defense subpena 
issued in an effort to obtain police 
records heretofore denied them. 

The third “Trenton Six” trial is 
scheduled to begin Mercer Dans 
Court on March 5. 
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Greetings to Wm. Z. Fester 


William Z. Foster received 
the world on the occasion of his 70th bi thday. These 


from all over 
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are responding by the hundreds, 


the Peace Poll ballots to get sig- 


new grassroots forces for peace in 
the trade unions, churches, the Ne- 
gro community, the wives and 
mothers of draftees and soldiers, 
the youth, “and a little more time 
is necessary.” 


POSTMARKS on letters which 
pledge that the writers will join 
the Peace Pilgrimage read like an 
atlas of the United States. Not 
only the big industrial cities, but 
scores of towns like Waco, Tex., 
Lesterville, S. D., Shelton, Wash., 
Ferrysburg, O., Cumberland, Wis. 


They ask for thousands more of 


natures which the marchers will 


bring to Washington, the Ameri- 
can Peace 
nounced. 


The letters come not only from 
individuals, many ef them unaffili- 
ated, but from organizations like 
the Washington Pension Union, 
the East Bay Peace Committee, of 
Oakland, Calif., the ALP of vari- 
ous New York localities, the World 
Peace Circle of Hollywood, con- 
gregations like the First Methodist | 
Church of Osage, lowa, Farmers 
Union groups, and from. trade- 
unionists throughout the land. 


Letters like this, from Waco, 
Tex., are typical: “I live one mile 
out of town. I have seven chil- 
dren, all are firm believers in 
peace. All want “Dictator” Tru- 


man to get our troops out of Ko- 
rea.” 


* | 

THEY ENCLOSE NAMES of 
neighbors, friends, co-workers, of- 
ficers of community organizations 
urging that they be sent word of 


the Peace Pilgrimage and the 
Peace Poll. 


This letter asks the simple ques- 
tion: “Are you for bringing our 
troops back from Korea and for 
making a peace with China?” It 
has two squares in which to make 
your mark: Yes or No. They ar- 
rive, signed by thousands. 


The offices of the American 
Peace Crusade are working over- 
time and all appearances promise 
that the quota will be fulfilled of 
1,500 from New York alone. This 
is the figure set by the New York 
section of the peace group at the 
Hotel Brevoort meeting. ™ 


Crusade office an-! 


Many letters ask for further in- 


formation and on action and trans- | 


portation to Washington. A. -sur-! 
prisngly large number comes 
from Lllinois. Typical is that from’ 


ithe Rev. Jack Middaugh, of the; 


Halstead Street Institutional ; 
Church who wrote: “We will sum-| 
port the Peace Pilgrimage. We- 
have exhausted all possibilities to 
raise ed for this .great: pur+}} 


iyrwe.3o" Peas St eee soa dey 
“y | th st! 


Hullaballoo Over 


Hoop Graft Hides 


Really Big ‘Fix’ 


The newspapers had a time this week with the Madison 


York’s City College and Long 
their biggest headline type on 


lpage one, and ran big pictures of 


the players—especially the’ Negro 
players—lined up if? police coutt. 
These are the same papers that 
have no outraged headlines for 
the real crime against the youth, 
the destroying of all their hopes 


for the future by a phony war 
“emergency, 


the sickening cor- 
ruption of big business making 
super profits out.of “defense” con- 
tracts, the corruption of New 


York’s police force and political 
life. 


These hypocritical paper,s 
which incidentally run the gamb- 
lers point spread in their sport 
pages as a direct aid to the racke- 
teers, work up all their fury 
against .a few misguided young 
players who coin millions for the 
nromoters while playing for noth- 
ing, and try to get in on a little 
eravy. 

They dont tell their readers 
how much the big corporations 
that run “amateur” sports make on 
the sweat of these athletes. They 
don't go into the terrible fact that 
a generation of youth has been 
told by the nation’s leaders that 
it can have no hope for a decent, 
normal, peaceful life for the “next 
10, 20 or 30 years.” 


Coach Josh Cody of Temple, 
commenting sadly on the brilliance 
of the CCNY team which beat 
his team in Philadelphia, said 
something pointed: 

“It's no excuse, but the boys 
are young and impressionable, and 
might accept money more easily 


»>i{when they know that so many 


people higher up in the world ac- 
cept graft.” 


THE HYPOCRISY around this 
affair is sickening. New York’s 
Board of Higher Education sounds 


off about clean sports and ideals. 
But rather than pay underpaid 
teachers’ 
high schools extra money for extra 
activities, THEY HAVE ENDED 
ALL HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS 
AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
IN NEW YORK. That’s how much 
they really care about the youth 
and sports. 


The New York police depart-. 
ment which is tied hand and glove! 
with the big gamblers, where 
there are “shakeups’ 


'|Square Garden basketball fixes-involving players of New 


Island University. They used 


in New Yorks public} 


on the year for crookedness, seizes 
these Negro and white basketball 
players and hustles them alon 
the corridors to be fingerprinted, 
mugged and prepared for jail. 
What a grim jake! 

The president of CCNY, Dr. 
Wright, was very happy about the 
money the players earned for the 
school. Yet when the president of 
LIU, worried about gambling in- 
fluences, invited him to a meeting 
to discuss these things, Dr. Wright 
didn’t even bother going. He was 
too busy persecuting CCNY stu- 
dents who stand for peace, and 
firing all progressives and Com- 
munist teachers, the most honest 
and incorruptible teachers. 

* 


| NED IRISH, the millionaire who 
runs the Garden, cleaning up a 
fortune in gate receipts, radio and 
television money on the sweat of 
the unpaid young college boys, 
is the same guy who refused to 
rent his arena to the Council on 
»African Affairs because Paul Robe- 
son was listed as a speaker . . . the 
same promoter who never sched- 
uled one of the fine Negro college 
teams into the Garden program. 

' Crawling out of the woodwork 
are those who never accepted the 
idea of Negro and white players, 
of no discrimination in_ sports. 
Several of the jimcrow colleges, 
like North Carolina State, have 
already hastily said they wont 
come to New York anymore. The 
New York tabloids made sure to 
feature the Negro players involved 
in great big front page pictures. 
Anti-semitism is here too, with 
the press sneering at the Catskill 
Mountain resorts where some of | 
the players earn extra money, as 
“undesirable environment.” 

But the real undesirable en- 
vironment, the real criminal that 
should be put behind bars for- 
ever, is the corrupting and de- 
/moralizing war drive of big 
business and the administration. 


That's the big fix. “ 
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DEFEND sae 
DEMOCRATIC 
“s RIGHTS! 


every year: 


This Sunday Evening, Febroaiy 7 
8:30 sharp! 


New. Playwrights, Inc., presents a special audience 
participation prevue of BERNARD RUBINS eagerly 


awaited new play 


The Candy Story 
directed by DOLPHE GREENE 
YOU BE THE CRITIC! 


The author, director and 


cast will remain after this 


performance to discuss the play with you, hear your 
suggestions, answer your questions. 


Please be in your seats by 


8:30 sharp as the play will 


start on the dot, to permit time for, discussion. 
Admission: $1.80, $1.20, tax included 


Czechoslovak Workers House 
$47 EAST 72nd STREET 
(Bet. Ist and 2nd Aves.) 


THE CANDY STORY will open formally, 
Friday, March 2. Call RH 4-9273 between 
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||By Mel Fiske 


Top government officials were jockeying for position 
this week in attempting to trap labor officials into what may 
turn out to be the biggest “fix” ever pulled on America’s 


a ‘working people. 
| T t i a i § f * i F a Only the aroused action of labor 
4 . spread back to January, 1950, and 


union members in major industries 
throughout the nation kept the 
“fix” from being put in the works 

By George Morris é - oo se a cent or two to mil- 
BOSTON.—New England woolen workers began the second week of their walkout with] iteces Int eae Mt oeves 

ranks solid but their minds anxious and suspicious of the reported wage formula sought by labor 


at atata 
rey 


A picket line forms outside the Botany Woolen Mills at Passaic, N. J., in the textile strike. 


ae 4 


10 percent. The 10 percent was 


last week, 
Millions of other workers could 


The “fix” revolved around ad- 
ministration plans to limit the 
wage increases of all workers to 

. . : ‘1: -,1.-.|mot receive any wage increases 
leaders in Washington. Some 40,000 of the striking woolen workers are in 90 affected plants within) under the 10 percent formula. This 
a 100 mile radius of this city. Additional tens of thousands! coulal include steel and auto work- 


Peace Spokesmen 


Upset Senators 


By Rob F., Hall 


WASHINGTON.—Dr. Ruth Bleier is an attractive yours 
woman who completed work on a medical degree a <3 O 
ears ago and is now a physician at one of’ Baltimores larger 
aatials. Last week she took time off from her practice to 
visit Washington and to go before a Senate committee to speak 
for peace. 

The Senators heard her grudgingly. At first they seemed 
inclined to investigate her “loyalty” before permitting her to 
testify, but something—perhaps the firm set of the young doc- 
tors jaw—deterred them. 

Dr. Bleier explained she wasn’t merely speaking for her- 
self. She is chairman of the Maryland Committee for Peace 
which since last August has aroused a large section of Baltimore 
to the threat of atomic war. Specifically, she said, she repre- 
sented 1,200 Negro and white citizens of her city who want 
our boys brought home from Korea, the 18-year-old draft bill 
defeated, and American-Soviet differences submitted to nego- 
tiation. To send troops to Europe, as the Administration plans, 
increases the danger of war, she stressed. 

The Senators stirred uneasily. They had heard a great 
deal of talk like this in letters from folks back home. But here 
were these “dangerous thoughts” being uttered out loud in 
the sacred halls of Congress. 

Preceding Dr. Bleier was C. B. Baldwin, national secretary 
of the Progressive Party. The Senators knew Baldwin from the 
New Deal days when he was a high-ranking official in the 
Roosevelt Administration and Director of the Farm Security 
Administration, Baldwin exploded the idea that there has been 
a genuine debate in Congress on the issue of war or peace, 
The Truman crowd and the Hoover crowd offer two approaches 
to war but no alternative to war, he said. If the people could 
be heard in this “debate,” Baldwin said, they would be found 
supporting a real alternative, that is, a Five Power conference 
to settle differences by negotiation. 

Sen. Theodore Green (D-RI) became very heated by 


Baldwin's testimony. Perhaps he realized that Baldwin was. 


still championing Rooseveltian policies which he himself had 
deserted and betrayed. He lashed out at Baldwin, contending 
that anyone who criticized both Republicans and Democrats 
must be an agent of the Soviet Government. 

“I am shocked at you, Senator,” retorted Baldwin, “for 
your lapse into McCarthyism.” 

Green's face turned red but he said no more. 

Dr. Clementine Paolone, another woman physician, chair- 
man of the American Women for Peace, also urged the Sen- 
ators to find a peaceful alternative to the bi-partisan war 
program. ; 

Chairman Tom Connally (D-Tex) was obviously very 
unhappy about the peace testimony. ‘The business of his 
committee, as he saw it, was to choose between the Truman 
position and the position of the Hoover-Taft erowd. The Tru- 
man position is that the U. S. will send four additional divisions 
to Europe to form together-with German Nazis and others an 
anti-Soviet West European army, regardless of Congress or 
the people. The Hoover-Taft position, represented in these 


hearings by Sen. Kenneth Wherry (R-Neb) is that troops should 


not be sent without consent of Congress and that maybe. they 
shouldn't be sent at all because the USSR can be “pulverized” 


1 simply by U. S. atombombs. 


Until Tuesday, all testimony before the committee revolved 


around this issue—how is the best way to destroy the Soviet 
Union. But on Tuesday, the voices of patriotic Americans, who 
| really want peace, were heard. There weren't enough of them 
a and perhaps their voices were not sufficiently loud. But their 


we Fi¢é.% 


tion as the striking woolen worl- 


‘the Wage Stabilization Board in 


| would still get practically nothing. 


of New England cotton workers alerted for a nationwide 
strike in that field March 15 are equally interested because 


they face exactly the same situa- 


Crs. 


The strikers—in Lawrence, main 
center of American Woolens, and 
in the Pawtucket-Providence, R.I. 
area—I spoke to were told nothing 
by leaders of the Textile Workers 
Union, CIO, They simply draw 
their conclusions bib what they 
read in the hostile Jocal press and 
from the conduct of their officials. 


There is widespread fear that if 
CIO-AFL leaders get back into 


Washington and agree to a deal 
like the reported 12 percent raise 
formula they are reported de- 
manding, the textile workers, al- 
thougk among the lowest. paid, 


* 


THE 12 CENTS hourly raise re- 
ceived by the woolen workers last 
October (after nearly thrée years 
of no raises) practically exhausts 


the 10 percent allowed now. An 
additional two percent would give 
them at most five cents compared 
with the 15 cents, annual six cent 
raise, insurance and welfare und 
they are asking, 

This was pointed up by the an- 
nounced offer of 5 cents by Ameri- 
can Woolens, the pace setter, pro- 
vided the union also agrees to a 
clause in the contract giving the 
company an unrestricted right to 
increase work loads and displace 
workers through machinery 
changes, The company agrees, on 
its part, to severance pay for those 
so displaced. 


THE AMERICAN WOOLEN 
offer has only served to arouse the 
suspicions and fears of the work- 
ers, knowing as they do of the 
general tendency of their officials 
to neglect the speedup issue or to 
even collaborate with the employ- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


ers who had won pay boosts during 
1950. 


LABOR MEMBERS of the 
Wage Stabilization Board pulled 
out of the board last Friday in 
protest against~the imposition of 
this 10 percent spread. They had 
been outvoted by the six “public” 
and business representatives on the 
board. 

Even the 12 percent suggested 
by labor’s WSB members was not 
enough to cover cost of living 
increases, and sky-high taxes that 
have hit America’s workers ‘in the 
past year. Rank and file strikers 
in the woolen industry and union 
members in the meat packing and 
cotton and rayon plants sought 
more. 

AFL, CIO and_ independent 
union officials were united around 
their attack on the wage and price 
policies advanced by Truman’s ad- 
ministration, and his war mobilizer, 
Charles E. Wilson, former General 
Electric Corp .president. 

The union officials blasted Wil- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Sales Tax, Witchhunt 
Readied at Albany 


By Michael Singer 


ALBANY.—The State Legislature approved Gov. Deweys $938 
million war budget, rejected amendments for increased state aid for 


‘schools and child care, adopted a milk-gouge report which whitewashed 


the profit-conspiracy of the dairy 
monopoly, and accepts phony 
“amendments” to the Dewey dic- 
tatorship bill. 

Public hearings for the Gover- 
nors dictatorship measure: will 
probably be held within two 
weeks, Republicans said, adding 
that further revision of the sweep- 
ing war -powers still permitted 
Gov. Dewey had no hope of suc- 
cess. 

The. two major issues which 
came up in the legislature were: 


1—Sen. William J. Bianchi's bill} 


to repeal the 15 percent rent in- 
crease and make “null and void 
and to no effect” the McGoldrick 
rent plan. 

-2— Democratic sponsorship of 
Mayor Impellitteri’s 3 percent sales 
tax, given hypocritical _breast- 
beating treatment by the minority 
leaders but worked out between 
Dewey and Impellitteri m a 
“package” deal that scraps state 
aid while imposing another blow 
to the price-burdened public. 

With feeble Democratic protes- 
ipHons, the . Republican-coatrolled. 


tal atomic war and further de- 
struction of the people's living 
standards, indvhasiedl taxation was 
still being privately discussed in 
GOP offices and a series of witch- 
hunting, so-called “anti-Commu- 
nist” measures were nearing final 
rewriting. 
* 

DEWEY IS DEMANDING that 
the Legislature adopt a bill firing 
immediately “all persons” even re- 
motely “suspected of disloyalty” 


POINT OF 


By Alan Max 


larcenous bankers. 


F ORDER 
~ Speaking of Headlines 


country an 


without any court process, depart- 


mental trials, cross examination, | 


or any “red 
whatsoever. 


His counsel, Lawrence Walsh, 
has virtyally completed the red- 
hunt program that uses the thought 
control Feinberg Law as a “sub- 


tape procedures” 


versive’ yardstick for all state em- 


ployes. 

Legislative leaders are watch- 
ing tenant developments, espe- 
cially in New York City- 


You might wonder why the newspapers give such huge 
headlines to the stories of college lads from poor homes caught 
‘in a basketball “fix” and such small headlines to the stories of 
police corruption, RFC scandals, crooked Congressmen, and 


Maybe the newspaper editors figure it out like this: 
After all, everyone expects bankers, Congressmen and 
policemen to be crooked—that’s in the nature of capitalism. So 
it isn't news. But, yption, is 


F . tobe: fi a 
“F +. a Pa pt Stes » 3 * a 


: ad 


ppislat islature.;movetl into. ; its, final jcommon people of’ | en it is found, well, 
wweeks -hell-bent for passage Of: O14) pave neyugeence nnn ooo keene et enn neice | 


> 


jappearance here was an important step in the campaiga the | 
+ peowte-themselves=must wave uf there ts te be weace: aetna | lated ance to- 
program calculated to advance 
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Press Barrage Confirms Premier 


_ By George Lohr 


ae ae 
Only hours after the text of Soviet Premier Joseph Stalins momentous interview 


became known, war propagandists went all out to themselves prove one of the assertions 
made by the Soviet leader. Stalin said that the aggressive forces fear their peoples who 


“stand for the maintenance of 
peace’ and that therefore they are 
trying to “enmesh their peoples 
with lies, to deceive them and to 
depict the new war as detensive 
and the peace-loving policy of the 
peace-loving countries as aggres- 
sive.” 

This is exactly what the prop- 
aganda boys of the warmakers in 
Washington and in the offices of 


capitalist press did in relation to, street, are going into brown studies 

the Stalin interview. trying . —_ the mind of = ns 
One overall line of confusion|scrutable Georgian, immu 

was to make it appear that Stalin| hind the thick walls of the Kremlin, 


was talking in riddles, that no one| Speaking enigmas wrapped in mys- 
could understand him. teres. 

This is from the New York} Let the reader study the lucid 
Times Monday editorial: “Premier| interview and judge whether it 
Stalin’s’ latest pronouncement is|contains mysteries or whether the 
about as clear as a Delphic oracle.| mysteries are manufactured by the 
Statesmen, editors, the men-on-the-' commentators paid to do so. 


Getting down to specifics, there 
was m 
maintenance of a large Soviet army 
was the cause of all world tensions. 

Of course, Stalin answered ‘this 
lie. He not only spoke of the va- 
rious stages of Soviet demobiliza- 
‘tion since the end of World War 
11, 

He also cited the huge amounts 
spent by the Soviet government to 
expand its civilian industry, build 
huge power projects, restore the 
economy destroyed by the Nazis 
and lower prices for consumer 


| goods. 


talk that the alleged 


time maintain huge armies and war 
industries without going bankrupt. 

The warmongers carefully stay- 
ed away from trying to answer this 
foolproof argument. The Sunday 
New York Herald Tribune merely 
‘brought up the great mystery angle . 
again. in uses as- 
sertions.about Russian demobiliza- 
tion and economic development 
about which nobody outside the 
tight circle of the lin knows 


a 


(Continued on Page 7) 


STALIN INTERVIEW- 


Text of the interview with Soviet Premier Stalin by a Pravda correspondent. 


QUESTION: 


How do you estimate the latest state- 
ment made by British Prime Minister 
Attlee- in the House of Commons to the 
effect that after the termination of the 
war the Soviet Union did not disarm, 
i.e., did not demobilize its troops and 
that since then the Soviet Union is con 
stantly increasing its armed forces? 


ANSWER: 


I estimate this statement made by 
Prime Minister Attlee as a_ slander 


-against the Soviet Unioh. It is known 


to the whole world that the Soviet 


| Union demobilized its troops after the 


war. As is known, demobilization was 


| carried out in three stages: 


The first and second stages, in the 
course of the year 1945; the third stage, 
from May to September, 1946. In ad- 
dition, the demobilization of older age 


. groups of the personnel of the Soviet 
army was carried out in 1946 and 1947 


and at the beginning of 1948 all the rest 


| of the older-age group were demobilized. 


Such are the facts known to everyone. 


If Prime Minister Attlee were compe- 
tent in financial or economic science, he 
would have realized without difficulty 
that not a single state, the Soviet Union 
included, could develop civilian indus- 
try to the full, launch great construction 
projects like the hydroelectric power sta- 
tions on the Volga and Dnieper and the 
Amu Darya, which demand scores of 
hundreds of thousands of millions in 


budget expenditure, continue the policy 


of systematic price reduction for con- 
sumer goods which also demands scores 
of thousands of millions in budget ex- 
penditure, invest hundreds of thousands 
of millions in the restoration of the na- 
tional economy destroyed by the Ger- 
man invaders, and together simultaneous- 
ly with this multiply its armed forces 


| and develop war industry. 


It is not difficult to understand that 
so reckless a policy would have led 
any’ state to bankruptcy. 


Prime Minister Attlee should have 
known by his own experience as well 
as by the experience of the United States 
that the multiplication of a country’s 
armed forces and an arms race lead to 
developing war industry, to curtailing 
civilian industry, to stopping great civi- 
lian construction work, to increased tax- 


ation, to a rise in prices for consumer 


goods, 


It stands to reason that if the Soviet 
Union is not reducing but on the con- 
trary is expanding its civilian industry, 
is not winding up but on the contrary 
expanding the construction of new ci- 
vilian hydroelectric power stations and 
irrigation systems, is not stopping but on 
the contrary continuing the policy. of 


price reduction, it cannot simultaneous- - 


ly with this inflate war industry and 
multiply its armed forces without risk- 
ing finding itself in a state of bankruptcy. 

If despite all these facts and scienti- 
fic considerations, Prime Minister Attlee 
considers it nevertheless possible to 


slander the Soviet Union and its peace- . 


ful policy, this can only be explained by 
the fact that by slandering the Soviet 
Union he thinks it is possible to justify 
the armaments race in Britain now being 
carried out by the Labor Government. 

Prime Minister Attlee needs a lie 
against the Soviet Union and it is es- 
sential to him to depict the peaceful 
policy of the Soviet Union as an 


a sive One and the aggressive policy 


people, to impose upon them that lie 
about the USSK and thus to draw them 
by means of deceit into the new world 
war being organized by the ruling circles 
of the United States. 

Prime Minister Attlee represents him- 
self to be a supporter of peace. How- 
ever, if he is really in favor of peace, 
why did he reject the proposal of the 
Soviet Union in the United Nations Or- 
ganization for the immediate conclu- 
sion of a peace pact between the Soviet 
Union, Britain, the United States .of 
America, China and France? 

If he truly stands for peace, why did 
he reject the proposals of the Soviet 


Union for an immediate start on the re- 


duction of armaments, for the immediate 
prohibition of atomic weapons? 

If he is really in favor of peace, why 
does he persecute the fighters of peace, 
why did he prohibit the peace congress 
in Britain? Can a campaign in defense 
of peace threaten Britain's security? 

It is obvious that Prime Minister Att- 
lee is not in favor of preserving peace but 
of unleashing a new aggressive world 


Wal. 
* 


QUESTION: . 
What do you think of the interven- 
tion in Korea? How could it end? 


ANSWER: 

If Britain and the United States reject 
finally the proposals made by the Peo- 
ples Government of China, the war in 
Korea can only end in a defeat of the 


interventionists. 
a 


QUESTION: 


Why is it possible that the American 


and British generals and officers are 
worse than the Chinese and Korean 
ones ? 


ANSWER: 

No, they are not worse. American and 
British generals and officers are in no 
way worse than the generals and off- 
cers of any other country. 

As to the soldiers of the United States 
and Britain, as is known, they showed 
themselves in the best light in the war 
against Hitlerite Germany and militar- 
ist Japan. Wherein lies the crux of the 
matter then? It lies in the fact that the 
soldiers regard the war against Korea 
and China as unjust, whereas they re- 
garded the war against Hitlerite Ger- 
many and militarist Japan as completely 
just. 

The matter at issue is that this war 
is extremely unpopular among the 
American and British soldiers. Indeed, 
it is difficult to convince the soldiers 
that China, which is not threatening 
either Britain or the United States, and 
from which the Americans appropriated 
the island Taiwan (Formosa), is the ag- 
gressor, whereas the United States, 
which appropriated the island of Tai- 
wan and brought its troops to the very 
boundaries of China, is the party de- 
fending itself. 

It.is difficult to convince the soldiers 
that the United States of America is en- 
titled to defend its security on the ter- 
ritory of Korea and at the frontiers of 
China, whereas China and Korea have 
no right to defend their sécurity. on their 


own territory or at the frontiers of their 


states. This is the reason why the war 
is unpopular among the Anglo-American 
soldiers. 

It stands to reason that«the most ex- 
kero generals and officers can suf- 
ier defeat if the soldiers regard the war 
im 


STALIN 


way without faith in the righteousness 
of their mission and without enthusias- 


ism. 
* 


QUESTION: 


How do you estimate the decision of 
the United Nations Organization which 
proclaimed the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic an aggressor? 


ANSWER: 

I estimate it as a shameful decision. 
Indeed, one must lose the last vestiges 
of conscience to contend that the United 


States, which appropriated Chinese ter- 


ritory—the island of Taiwan—and which 
invaded : Korea close to the frontiers of 
China, is the party defending itself, 
whereas the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, which is defending its frontiers and 
is striving to secure the return of the 
island of Taiwan appropriated by the 
Americans, is the aggressor. 

The United Nations Organization, 
created as the bulwark for preserving 
peace, is being turned into an instru- 
ment of war, into a means for unleash- 
ing a new world war. 

The aggressive core of the United 
Nations is represented by ten member 
countries of the aggressive North Atlan- 
tic pact (the U. S. A., Britain, France, 
Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Denmark, Norway and Ice- 
land) and twenty Latin-American ‘coun- 
tries (Argentina, Brazil, Boliva, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela). 

The representatives of these countries 
now decide the fate of war and peace 


-in the United Nations. It was they who 


carried in the United Nations the shame- 
ful decision on the aggressiveness of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. It is charact- 
eristic of the present day regime in the 
United Nations that, for instance, the 
small Dominican. Republic in America, 
whose population hardly amounts to two 
millions, has the. same weight in the 
United Nations at present as India and 
much more weight than the Chinese 
People’s Republic, which is deprived of 
the right to vote in the United Nations. 

Thus, being turned into the tool of 
aggressive war, the United Nations Or- 
ganization is at the same time ceasing 


w 
tions Organization is now not so much 
a world organization as an organization 
for the Americans, an organization acting 
on behalf of the requirements of the 
American aggressors. —~ 

No only the United States and Can- 
ada are striving to unleash a new war. 
The same stand has also been taken by 
twenty Latin-American countries, the 
landowners and businessmen of which 
are craving for a new war somewhere 
in Europe or Asia in order to sell goods 
to the belligerent countries for exces- 
sively high prices and to earn millions 
from that sanguinary business. 

It is not a secret. for anyone that 
twenty representatives of twenty Latin- 
American countries now represent the 
most solid and obedient army of the 
United States of America in the United 
Nations Organization. 

The United Nations Organization is 
therefore taking the inglorious road of 
the League of Nations. In this way it is 
burying its moral prestige and dooming 
itself to disintegration. 


QUESTION: 
Do you consider a new world war 
inevitable? 


ANSWER: } 

No. At least at the present time it 
eannot be considered inevitable. 

Of course, in the United States of 
America, in Britain, as also in France, 
there are aggressive forces thirsting for 
a new war. The 
super-profits, to plunder other countries. 
These are the billionaires and million- 
aires who regard war as an item of in- 
come which gives colossal profits. They, 
these aggressive forces, contro] the re- 
actionary Governments and direct them. 

But at the same time they are afraid 
of their peoples who do not want a new 
war and stand for the maintenance of 
peace. Therefore they are trying to use 
the reactionary governments in order to 
enmesh their peoples with lies, to de- 
ceive them and to depict the new war as 
defensive and the peaceful policy of the 
peace-loving countries as aggressive. 
They are trying to deceive their peoples 
in order to impose on them their aggres- 
sive plans to draw them into a new war. 

Precisely for this reason they are 
afraid of the campaign in defense of 
peace, fearing that it can expose the ag- 
gressive intentions of the reactionary 
governments. Precisely for this reason 
they turned down the proposal of the 
Soviet Government for the conclusion 
of a peace pact, for the reduction of 
armaments, for banning the atomic 
weapon, fearing that the adoption of 
these proposals would: undermine the 
aggressive measures of the reactionary 


governments and make the armaments 


race unnecessary. 
What will be the end of this struggle 
of the aggressive and peace-loving 
forces? | 
Peace will be 
dated if the peop 


reserved and consoli- 
will take the cause 


pa 


need war to obtain { 


, 


portanc 
As for the Soviet Union, it will -con- | © 


— 
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Greet Foster on 7Oth Birthday | 


These are two of the many messages which 
have come to The Worker and the Daily 
Worker greeting William Z. Foster on his 70th 
birthday. More messages and _ tributes will 
appear in the Daily Worker during this month 
in commemoration of Fosters 70th birthday, © 
| am important event for the American working 

class movement to which Foster has devoted 
- his life. 

3 Lake Zurich, Il. 
Mr. John Gates, Editor, The Daily Worker 
Dear Mr. Gates: 

I am glad to join in the tribute to William 
Z. Foster on his 70th birthday. I remember his 
gallant leadership of the Pittsburgh steel strike, 
about 1920, and regret his loss as an active 
organizer to the trade union movement in the 
United States, of which he was a mastermind. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
* 


Mr. William Z. Foster 
Dear Mr. Foster: 

As you pass this traditionally significant mile- 
stone in your life, I add my greetings and good 
wishes to the many you are receiving in apprecia- 
tion of your long, devoted and creative contri- 
bution to the American labor movement. _ 

It so happened that our paths through life 
touched a little in. your two most significant 
achievements—the organization of the packing 
~ house and stcel workers. 

As a young preacher in the Chicago stock- 
yards district I was acquainted with the earlier 
effort to organize the workers. Knowing their 
conditions of labor and life I can estimate the 


* 


size of your task and the difficulties you had to 
overcome; also what the success of your effort 
has meant through the years to the workers and 
their families. 

Soon after you began your work in steel I 
was speaking in Pittsburgh for a weekend, at 
your request, managed to get a few preachers 
together to hear from you the facts about the 
situation. For seeking the truth at first hand 
one of them soon had to leave his prominent 
church. Now, in his retirement, he still likes to 
tell how what he leared that day.. increased 
through the years his helpfulness to community 
well being in other places. 

Then we met again for a time on the National 
Board of the ACLU where, like your successor 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, you always stood square- 
ly for the basic principles of civil liberty. 

Once more, not long since, our paths touched 
when we discussed on the air the compatibility 
of democracy and communism in the face of 
the rising storm that now threatens the founda- 
tions of our democratic rights. 

It is out of this personal understandings ot 
what you have stood for and sought that I wel- 
come you to the ranks of those who have gone 
beyond the “three score years and ten” the 
psalmist allotted to “the days of our years.” I am 
sure that one who has made history and then, 
in illness and the present turmoil, can write it, 
will understand that the.psalmist was mistaken 
when he added “and if by strength they be four 
score years, yet is their strength labor and sor- 
row. Labor yes, but labor with joy. 

HARRY F. WARD 
Sincerely, 


|Robt. M. Lovett, ‘Heicy F. Ward| "he Worker 
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A Fateful Decision 


General Manager — 
ANY MONDAY NOW, the Supreme Court may hand 


down the fateful decision in the so-called case of the 
Communist “11.” 


The eleven leaders of the Communist Party face five 
years in prison. They were framed under the notorious 
Smith Act, passed in 1940 by an hysteria-ridden Congress 

with less than half of the members present. 


The Smith Act was sneaked through as an “alien 
registration act.” This was bad enough. But in reality, 
the Smith Act was a far-reaching conspiracy to overthrow 
the U. S. Constitution “legally.” It says that the govern- 
ment can imprison any American or any political party 

which “conspires to TEACH AND ADVOCATE’ political 
ideas not approved by the powers-that-be. 


The government can jail or disband any political 
group if the FBI police decide that such a group 
TEACHES “the overthrow of the government by force 
and_ violence.” 


All that the government has to do is to hire stool- 
pigeons to say that that is what the indicted party has 


Foster As Marxist Charted 
American Labor's Path 


By Robert Thompson 


This article is from the report 
by Robert Thompson, chairman 
of the New York Communist 
Party, to the recent national con- 
vention of the Communist Party. 
The full text of his report is to 
be published in the coming issue 
of POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


William Z. Foster's great Marx- 
ist work, Political Outline History 
of the Americas, is the logical— 
and in a sense inevitable—product 
of Foster’s life-time role of theor- 
etical leadership in the Marxist 
and labor movement. 

Because of factionalism in the 
"20s and Browderism in the ‘30s 
and more recent years, our Party 
never fully evaluated Comrade 
Foster's great theoretical contri- 
butions made over a period of 40 
years. In fact, there was often 
an effort to minimize his outstand- 
ing theoretical.role through left- 
handed compliments of his being 
a great organizer and a first-class 
strike strategist and union leader. 

Now, Foster is a great labor 
organizer. Even the enemies of 
Marxism are forced to concede 
this. For example, Robert Brooks, 

under the title “When Labor Or- 
ganizes, writes: 

“In spite of almost insuperable 

obstacles, Foster gave the Amer- 
ican labor movement a magnificen! 
lesson im strategy, discipline, per- 
severence and courage. Race con- 
flicts, post-war political reaction, 
the Palmer ‘red’ raids, wholesale 
discharges of union members, the 
defection of the craft leaders and 
the impetuosity of thousands of 
workers did not prevent Foster and 
- his helpers from organizing about 
365,000 members and holding 
them in line.” 

Jt might be noted that this or- 
ganizing drive led by Foster 
brought more Negro workers into 
the unions than had ever been 
organized up to then and was the 


first great victory in the trade} 


union movement of the principle 
of Negro-white labor solidarity. 
Even William Green, in his book 
“Labor and Democracy,” written 
in 1939, is forced to say: 


gone o-ponoa ar Naa lg 


ae < I whe! had’ bebe 
ie fescntuas of the Steel Workers’ 


helped in 


standing work.” 
* 


1919 steel strike comments: 


“Mr. Fosters business might be 
described as making the labor 
movement move. His approch has 
been that ‘organization does not 


happen; it is made to happen. ” 


Our Party benefits greatly from, 
and is very proud of, the great 
organizing talents and unique pres- 
tige in this respect of Comrade 
Foster in the labor movement. Yet 
it cannot be said that this is the 


main thing about Comrade Foster. 


The main thing about Comrade 
Foster is that, among American 
Communists, his has been, and is, 


the leading role in charting a Marx- 


ist path for the working class of 
first and 
foremost, a great Marxist political 


‘our country. Foster is, 


leader and theoretician. 


Foster's stature as a theoretical 
and political leader was shown in 
his immediate and profound grasp 
of the immense significance of the 


October 


Socialist Revolution. 


Again, let us turn to the testimony 


of non-Marxists. 


In an article of this period in 
The Nation entitled, “What Lies 


Back of Foster,” we read: 


“The process of making over the 
American labor movement in the 
image designed by Foster and his 
followers will be a slow one, but 
it seems to be gaining momentum, 
and it is a process that should ab- 
sorb the attention of business as 
well as labor. If one may general- 
ize, I should say that intellectual 
differences become most important 
Mr. 
Gompers has had his opponents 
since he first attained leadership 
over the American Federation of 
Daniel De Leon, Eugene 
V, Debs, William Haywood and. 
many other borers from within and 
without, year after year challenged 
power in the name of — 
today | izational campaigns, a program that 


in times of actual change. 


Labor. 


-| Yet. Mr. pave got eel 
is more formidable 


Organizing Committee in the cam- 
paign to organize the steel work- 
ers in 1919. He had previously 
the organization of 
stockyard workers in Chicago and 


in both places he had done out- ot 


THE REPORT of the Inter- 
church World Movement on the 


wed 
others in the eyes of the leaders! 


hecause the idea of change has 
been hurled at labor by the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the post-war 


upheaval and all that underline 
them.” 


COMRADE FOSTER immedi- 
atety drew life-long conclusions 
from the turn in the tide of world 
history represented by the victory 
of the working class under the 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin in 
the Soviet Union. He set out to 
bring the meaning of that great 
event to the working class-of our 
‘country and for over 30 years has 
played the role of giving the most 
outstanding theoretical and _polit- 
ical leadership to our Party in this 
task. He immediately became a 
founder of the CPUSA, was the 
major force in bringing into our 
Party a decisively important trade 
union and native American cadre. 
and for over 30 years has played 
the role of giving the most out- 
standing and consistent theoretical 
and political leadership in the 
building of our Party and the de- 
veloping of its program, policies 
and tactics. For over 30 years, 
on the American scene, he has 
been the leading exponent and de- 
fender of Marxism against Love- 
stoneism, Trotzkyism, Browderism, 
Titoism, and all other efforts to 
revise and corrupt Stalinist theory 
}and ideology. 


ONE OF Comrade Foster's most 
valuable, qualities as a Marxist, 
political and theoretical leader, is 
his outstanding ‘ability to use ob- 
jectively and. incisively, the weap- 
on of self-criticism. His basic writ- 
ings as well as his. daily work is 
saturated with a self-critical spirit. 
For example, in his book “From 
Bryan to Stalin,” written in 1937. 
he turns to an evaluation of his role 


War and writes: 

“Despite the revolutionary aims 
I had in mind, this whole war-time 
policy of mine was grossly incor 
rect. Tren it bed td h dethaiee 
elements of antagonism to the war 
and it was also in sharp conflict 
with the Gompers ‘social peace’ 
policy of no strikes and no —— 


(Continued on Page 8) 


20 years earlier in the First World. 


certainly. prevented. the organize-|.. 


in mind. It makes no difference if the indicted party 
denies it. It makes no difference if there is not the slightest 
evidence that it ever did anything or planned to do -any- 
thing that could come under the police-phrase about 
“overthrowing the government.” The government got its 
Foley Square conviction against the eleven Communist 
leaders by waving before the terrorized jury BOOK 
and PAMPHLETS, some of them 100 years old. Then it 
hired stoolpigeons to “interpret’ these BOOKS. } 


In short, the Smith Act empowers the government 
to LICENSE POLITICAL PARTIES and to license ap- 
proved political ideas and thinking: Any “not approved” 
ideas are dangerous. Their advocates face prison. 


The 1940 Smith Act wipes out the bedrock of the 
nation’s democratic freedom—the First Amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution. 


This says flatly that “Congress shall make no laws 
abridging the freedom of speech or press.” 


The Smith Act is exactly such a law. 


THE SUPREME COURT NOW DECIDES whether 
such a “thought control” law is constitutional. 


It is obvious that the case of the Communist Party 
eleven is not the case of eleven men at all. 

The case of the eleven is the case of the American 
people and the existence of the Bill of Rights. 

The Court is now deciding if the United States is 
going to be governed under a system in which all peoples 
organizations — unions and political parties — must be li- 
censed and police-approved before they can carry their 
ideas to the people. 

The court is going to° decide if Abraham Lincoln 
was right when he said that the American people always 
have the right to “alter, amend or abdlish” any form of 
government which they, the people, decide to alter, 
amend or abolish. 


EVEN MORE IMMEDIATELY, the court will be 
deciding if the American people have the right to TEACH 
AND ADVOCATE PEACE. 

For it is a known fact that the government eo con- 
siders the advocacy of PEACE and any opposition to 
atomic warfare as close to “treason” and as helping to 

‘overthrow the government.” 

The Communists are merely the first Gals in this 
plot against the Constitution because they are advocates 
of peace today and of Socialism as the ultimate solution 
for America’s problems. 

But the Communists will not be the last targets. 
The whole country is the target. eat hg : 

‘The nation should be alerted to the deadly meaning 
of the issues now being weighed by the Supreme Court. 
The nation should urge the repeal of-the Nazi-style Smith 
Act. It should urge the highest court in the land to the 
stand by the Bill of Rights. 

It is after all the pacey ne must so the owe of 
whether their: gonying shall be.destroyed Dy men_ 
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—_ as Marxist Charted 
wu S. Labor's Path 


(Continued from Page 5) 


tion of several million workers dur- 

- $ng the war period. Nevertheless, 
it was fundamentally wrong. What 
was wrong with my policy orig- 
inated in my Syndicalist over-esti- 

_ mation of the role of simple trade 
unionism in the class struggle? It 
sacrificed too much for the build- 
ing of trade unions. It ignored the 
fundamental necessity that all 
working class activities of the time 
had to center around direct agita- 
tion and militant political fight 
against the war.” 


Most recently one. could point 
to Fosters analysis of Peoples 
Front and Peoples Democracy pol- 
icies and the history of their de- 
velopment. Foster made the initial 
presentation of these questions in 
the pamphlet “In Defense of the 
Communist Party” and the book 
“Twilight of Capitalism,” the basis 
for a self-critical, fully-developed 
and rounded-out formulation of 

- these questions in: the article “Peo- 
ples Front and. Peoples Democracy” 
in the June, 1950, issue of Political 
Affairs. 

This deeply and_ consistently 
self-critical approach is a most 
valuable future of Comrade Foster's 
political and theoretical leadership 
tO our Party. 


‘unionism on the one hand, and 
against the right opportunism of 
the AFL bureaucracy which block- 
ed the organization of the unorgan- 
ized on the other. 


The bulk of the 20s is identified 
as the Coolidge prosperity period 
in our country, and on a world 
scale as the period of temporary 
stabilization of capitalism. 

During this difficult period in 
our movement, when class, collab- 
orationism reigned supreme in 
labor’s ranks, Comrade Foster con- 
centrated "his major energies in| 
exposing these collaborationist 


theories. 
* 


IT WAS AT THIS TIME that 
he wrote Misleaders of Labor, the 
Bankruptcy of the American Labor 
Movement, and numerous pam- 
phlets on the same subject. While 
exposing collaborationism at home, 
he wrote extensively on the accom- 
plishments of the Soviet Union and 
its early triumphs. Many an Amer- 
ican worker first learned the truth 
about the Soviet Union from Fos- 
ters writings. 

The wave of widespread collab- 
orationism affected our own Party. 
It expressed itself in Lovestone's 
theory of American exceptionalism, 
which challenged the Marxist- 
Leninist conception of the inner- 
contradictions of capitalism. 


* 
FOSTER’S ROLE of theoreticai 


It was under Foster's leadership 
that our Party defeated Lovestone- | 
ism, one of the worst expressions 


of right opportunism and revision- 
ism. And while the Party, headed 
by Foster, was engaged in this 
major ideological battle, Trotzky- 
ism raised its ugly head and again 


and political leadership on a host 
of other vital issues, which find 
their most advanced expression in|. 
“An Outline Political History of 
the Americas,” can only be indi- 
cated at this time. 


For many decades, concepts and 
practices of dual unionism plagued 


| ._ the working class and revolutionary 
"movement in the United States. 
I-ver since 1912 Comrade Foster 
has fought on all fronts against 
this American brand of left sec- 
tarianism. In fact, one of the very 
first contributions that Comrade 
Foster made to our own Party was 
the elimination of this disease from 
Party theory and tactics. This en- 
abled our Party to enter the main 
stream of the labor movement and 
laid the foundation for all Party 
mass work. Fosters struggle 
against dual unionism was essen- 
tially a struggle for a correct rela- 

‘tionship between the revolutionary 
vanguard and its class, a great and 
correct application of Marxist the- 
ory to the American scene. 


If there was ever an. example 
in the American revolutionary 
movement of the development and 

oe of the Stalinist concept 

struggle on two fronts, it was 
Foster's two-sided struggle against 
left sectarian concepts of dual 


against it, further developing and ' 
applying the Stalinist concept of | 
the struggle on two fronts. 

It was during this period also: 


with organization of the unorgan- 
ized and the lessons of strikes be- 
came blueprints and guides for the 
whole new generation of working 
class leaders who made a success'| 
of the great CIO organizing drive. | 


* 


IN THE LATE 30’S, Comrade 
loster began to show concern over 
the line of our Party and its role 
in the working class .movement. 
He began to express dissatisfaction 
with the growing tendency inside 
our Party to become completely 
submerged in wnited front move- 
ments, often from on top, without 
establishing a position of our own 
when other forces failed or re- 
fused to join us on this or that 
major issue. He became particu- 


BRONX COUNTY COMMUNIST PARTY 


invites to join ina 


Gala William Z. Foster 
Birthday Celebration 


TO BE HELD ON : 
Sunday, February 25th, at 3 ‘Pp. M. 


* Speaker: JOHN WILLIAMSON 
National Secretary, C. P., U. S. A. 


Cultural Presentation ADMISSION FREE 
at ROYAL MANSION 


1315 Boston Road, Bronx 


REUNION OF I. L. D. VETERANS 


In Honor of 


VITO MARCANTONIO and W. L. PATTERSON 


Saturday, February 24th, 1951, 9 P. M. 


YUGOSLAV HALL 
405 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y, 


Entertainment * Donation: $1.00 * Refreshments 
~~“ Auapicers TD: CHAPTER; CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS» 


it was Foster who led the fight), 


that Fosters pamphlets dealing! 


jarly alarmed over growing ex: 


pressions of liquidationism. 
‘The most dramatic and severe 
test of Fosters stature as a great 


{Marxist theoretical and _ political 


leader came in 1943 and 1944 
when the right opportunism of 
Browder blossomed: into a fully 
formulated revisionist political line. 
Foster alone of the leadership of 
our Party was able to challenge 
theoretically and politically this 
corruption of Marxist science. In 
his historic “Letter to the National 
Committee Against Browder Revi- 
sionism’ of February, 1944, Com- 
rade Foster unmasked the funda- 
mental features of Browder’s re- 
visionist line in relation to the 
war-time, and post-war, role of 
U. S. imperialism, and established 
the essential programmatic base for 
the development of a struggle to 
defeat revisionism and reestablish 
the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism in the CPUSA. He also, at 
that time, charted the tactics of 
this struggle which slightly more 
than a year later, in 1945, cul- 
minated in the defeat of Browder- 
ism and isolation of Browder. 


* 


IT IS THIS BACKGROUND of 


steeling in the crucible of major 
class battles on the ideological as 
well as other fronts that equipped | 
Comrade Foster to give the de-|} 
cisive theoretical and_politica|l 
leadership to our Party which en- 


abled it to emerge from the quag- : | 


mire of Browderism in 1945. It is 


this background which has enabled é 
our Party since 1945 to establishi@ 


a level of theoretical activity which 
has enabled it to make an impor- 
tant contribution to the world 
Communist movement through an 
early and a correct estimate of the 
basic war orientation of American 
imperialism; to reestablish on a 
more advanced level a basic Marx- 
ist position in relation to the na- 


An Event in the 
Art World 


ART EXHIBIT 
and SALE of 
PAINTINGS 


from 60 foremost 
American Artists* 


Benefit of ROBERT RAVEN, 
Rehabilitation Committee 


ROBERT GWATHNEY 
STUDIO 1 West 68th Street 


Open to Public 
SATURDAY and SUNDAY 


February 24th and 25th 
Noon to 11 P. M. 


*These artists pooled their talents to 
help establish blinded Lincoln Brigade 
Vet in his own florist shop, For infor- 
mation call EN 2-4197, 


wee 


tional character and role of the 
Negro people’s movement to tackle 
new questions such as Keynesism, 
basic roots of Américan exception- 


‘alism, theoretical aspects of the 


woman question, and a host of 
other vital problems. 

Our membership will fully 
understand the great significance 
of our Party’s great new Marxist 
work “An Outline History of the 
Americas’ to the extent that it. 
understands that it is the logical, 
and in a sense inevitable, product 
of over 40 years of leadership on 
the theoretical front to the Amer- 
ican working class by the Chair- 
man of the Communist Party. That 
is why the second great task which 
our Party must tackle is to utilize 
the occasion of the publication of; 


observation, to develop a new 
understanding i in our Party of Com- 
rade Fosters role as the chief 
theoretician of the American work- 
ing class. ~ 


“FANTASIA” 


and 
“Ballet Concert” 


IRVING PL. CoaeOEEZ 
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FINE REPRODUCTIONS 
CUSTOM MATS 
and FRAMES 


133 West 44th Street yy 


LE 2-3834 
Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.m, 
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this work, and the 70th birthday 


INQUEENS 
Eyes Examined - Classes ‘Fitted 
IRVING B. KARP 


metrist 


89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Open Men., Wed., Fri., 9:30 A.M. te & P.M. 
Tues.. Thurs., Sat. 9:30 te @ — OL 8-252 


_ ee your eyes 
| examined by a 
a4 a” competent ocalist 
M.D. 


Va UNION SQ. 


OPTICAL & JEWEL™Y CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. veges — GR 17-7553 


TRAVELING 
JUBILEE 


SINGERS 
of Augusta, Ga. 


| Just returned from a long engagement 
‘fin Chicago, will meet the Gospel 
Singers of N. Y¥. in a battle of songs 
Beginning Sunday 
FEB. 25 8 P. M. 


VETERANS HALL 


1-3 W. 125 ST. (downstairs) 
Doors Open 6 P. M. 
Will remain for short engagement 
Admission $1.25 


. 


oseeeer ann 


“Exciting’—DW ‘“‘Powerful’’—H. Trib. 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA 


Eves. 8:45 exc. Mon, $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 
PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE 

212 Eldrige St. (F Train toe 2nd Ave.) 
RESERVATIONS GR 5- 3838 


Tickets also at Bookfair, 133 W. 44 St. 
Special rates for theatre parties 


FOR FREEDOM 


RALLY 


in defense of 
DR. W, E. B. DuBOIS 


Hear: 


LOUIS BURNHAM 
STETSON KENNEDY 
MRS. AMY MILLARD 
JOHN RANDOLPH 
THOMAS RICHARDSON 


Wed. Feb. 28 — 8 p. m. 


at RIVERSIDE PLAZA 
253 West 73rd Street 


ADM. 75¢ incl. tax 


Ausp. COMM. FOR NEGROES IN THE 
ARTS — UN 4- 4008 | 


“Se oe ee ee i asta Mokke ee 


Nat'l Council Arts, Sciences and 
Professions — MW 71-2161 


authors. 


7 and 10 p.m, 


Advertising and Writing Workshop Classes 


ADVERTISING TAUGHT by top agency art directors, copy chiefs, production 
managers and photographers. 


WRITING TAUGHT by top radio-t 


ADVERTISING COURSES—Layout, Design, Copy, Production, and Photography. 


WRITING COURSES—Radio and Television, 
Creative Writing. 


REGISTER NOW... Call MU 1%-2161, 


THE SCHOOL FOR WRITING AND ADVERTISING CRAFTSMEN, National 
Council of Arts, Sciences and Professions, 47 West 44th Street, New York 18. 


elevision scriptwriters, newsmen and 


Short Story, Journalism and 


or drop in any week-nite between 
Classes begin March 5th. 


mE THE CRIME OF THE CE J'ACCUSE! “y 
ic DREYEUS AFFAIR' | 


with FRITZ KORTNER OSCAR HOMOLKA: PAUL BILDT (star of Asie Btu) 


The Musical Steuy 
PP JOHANN STR 


STANLEY Hvis 


xise44()PERETTA, 


SONGS * DANCES + saLeT ae 


SU 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 

SATURDAY NITE FILM CLUB, revives 
an important American social film, King 
Vidor’s “Street Scene,” based on Elmer 
Rices great play about New York’s East 
Side. 111 W. 88th St. 3 showings beginning 
8:30 p.m. Admission to members $1. Social 
all evening. 

ART EXHIBIT AND SALE, Paintings by 
60 Foremost Artists, Robert Gwathmey 
Studio, 1 W. 68th St. Preview Friday, 8 
to 11 p.m. Open to Public Saturday and 
Sunday noon to 11 p.m. Benefit Robert 
Raven Rehabilitation. Committee. 
WHAT’S ON? ON TO YPA’S Gigantic 
Rent Party! All YPA’ers and Friends in 
need. Guest stars and surprise entertain- 
ment, Saturday, 9 until? 234 W. 26th St. 
Contribution ‘5c. 

SEND OFF PARTY for Delegates to 
Peace Crusade to Washington. Dancing, 
refreshments, entertainment. At ALP Head- 
quarters, 32 Market St. 8:30 p.m. Take 
“F” Train to East Broadway Station. 
Donation  50c. 

BECAUSE, BECAUSE, because of the 
wonderfully huge success of our Brother- 
hood Party, Harriet Tubman LYL and 4% 
Frenchmen SAC again invites you to dance 
and have fun. Food! Entertainment! 62 
Pitt St. “F’’ Train to Delancey St. 
SATURDAY NITE FILM SOCIAL—“Na- 
tive Land,” refreshments, dancing. ‘5c 
each, $1.25 couples. Student LYL. 107 W. 
100th St. 8 p.m. 

CELEBRATE NEGRO HISTORY MONTH, 
refreshments, dancing and entertainment 
and Operatic Rendition. Adm. 65c, 107 W. 
100th St.. Lower Heights LYL. 

RELAX and Have Fun with us at 
George’s Studio, 223 Eighth Ave. Music, 
dancing, refreshments en the house, Sub. 
$1, 3rd A.D., ALP, Saturday eve. Feb. 24. 
NEVER BEFORE! For the first time 
and gala cultural presentation featuring 
Young Jewish, Negro and Puerto Rican 
singers, dancers and instrumentalists who 
will honor Jewish Music Month-Brother- 
hood Month. Social, refreshments and 
fun! Sponsored by JYF and Jewish Youth 
Builder. Saturday, 8 p.m, Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 4lst St. Subscription 75c. 
FESTIVAL of Jewish Music, Participants 
300 Voices—3 Choruses. Symphonic ,Man- 
dolin Society, 60 Musicians. Lillian Shapiro 
and Her Dance Company, In a program 
of Jewish Music and Dance. Saturday, 


peed. 24, 1951, 8:30 p.m, Hunter 


West. AL, 5-5984. Tickets-— 
$1.50, $1.20, 


$2.40, $1.80, 


BROTHERHOOD DANCE-A-ROUND will 
have a Dramatic Presentation “Facts” 
féaturing a folksay cast. Sing and Dance 
with Fred, Walter, Lou, George, Gerry 
and lots of others. 250 W. 26th St. Inst. 
fee $1.50. 

COME DANCE WITH US! In the Village, 
City Slicker dancing; square dancing; sur- 
prise entertainment; refreshments; Bring 
your friends for.an evening of fun. Satur- 
day, Feb. 24, 8:30 p.m. Greenwich Village 
Civil Rights Congress Photo League Hall, 
23 East 10th St. Donation $1. 


Bronx 


INTERVALE COMMUNITY Center (ALP- 
LYL) presents Brotherhood Part. Dancing- 
cultural presentation Sat. Feb. 24, 1311 
Intervale Ave., Bronx. Come  early-stay 
till ? Sub. 49c. 

PARTY! Celebrate Negro History Week 
with all of Bronx County YPA. Fun, food, 
guys, gals, entertainment galore! 645 E. 
Tremont (near Crotona Ave.) 8:30 p.m. 
Contr. 50c, Benefit Trenton Six. 


Brooklyn . 


PEOPLE'S THEATRE comes to East 
Flatbush. Three Negro istory plays with 
the Fraternal Arts Theatre. Dancing, re- 
freshments. 117 East 93rd St. Brooklyn. 
IRT to Rutland Road. Adm. 75c. 


Queens 


JOIN QUHENS LYL. Negro History and 
Cultural Presentation. Sat. nite Feb. 24th. 
Dancing, film, food. Contribution 50c Sun. 
Feb. 25th at 3 p.m. Exhibit, lecture, enter- 
tainment, refreshments. 107-04 New York 
B’lvd., Jamaica “E” or “FP” train to Par- 
sons Blvd. N. ¥. Blvd bus to 107th Ave. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


“NEUROSIS IN OUR SOCIETY” will be 
discussed by Francis H. Bartlett, Phychi- 
atrist, well-known lecturer and writer in 
the field of psychology and psychiatry. 
ALP Club, 220 W. 80th St. (B’way) 8:30 
p.m, Discussion and Social. Subs. 5c. 


Brooklyn 


LYL CLUB ADVANCE, 1223 Halsey St. 
Come and Help us Celebrate Negro His- 
tory Week. Movie, entertainment and so- 
cial. A good time to be had by all. 7 p.m, 
on. Adm, 50c,;" 

SALUTE to Negro History Month. Ewart 
Guinier, Sidney Finkelstein. Exhibits, en- 
tertainment, dancing. Sub. 50c. Tonight, 
Sunday, Feb. 25, 7 p.m. 402 Keap St. 
Brooklyn. Williamsburgh Club above Re- 
public Theatre. 

ALBERT KAHN, distinguished writer and 
fighter for-‘“‘Peace” will speak on “Re- 
militarization of Germany,” Sunday eve, 
Feb. 25, 8:30 p.m, Midwood ALP Hdats. 
1361 Coney Island _ Ave. Sub. 50c, 


|| Coming | ae 
r ‘e AT ” ‘THE. A TRE P. ' Wed« ss 
nesday, Feb. 28 for the Bob Raven Re- 
habilitation Committee. Tickets $1.80, $2.40. 
Call EN 32-4197. 
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T Oe St ik : Tagacora4 are expected to just sit k Sie ag e ai | SS cee 

ay | i 4 fit out home. © mh. ; W - , 

extile Strike sso"... « sm /ASK Reopening of Case Wage Freeze 
(Continued from Page 3) tucket Lorraine Mills said to me:} | , | > [esate p 

ers for increased work loads. “This is a funny strike. I don't age 3) 


; : a ul ©... - © e son’s wage freeze order, denounced | 
American Woolens made iti like the way it's gomg. No mass gins erric 1 the administration’s price freezing 
clear, of course, that even its five | picketing, no real effort to pull out as a “cynical hiond * eamned ot cen. 
cent offer is contingent upon ap-|the non-union mills here.” coming job controls by Wilson 
proval of “proper a “i ~ By John Hudson Jones and attacked the administration’s 
so rag oacens vat they have| HE LISTED THE NAMES of| . The New York Police Department, Mayor Impellitteri,|Policy of giving the war mobiliza- 
to both smash any type of a wage/four other woolen mills in Paw- and District Attorney Frank S. Hogan showed complete con- Oe sme: Oe — officials. 
freeze to get any kind of raise and|tycket not-on strike and employ-|tempt for New York Negroes when they whitewashed and WILSON AN aves 
build up the keenly felt work load}. then honored the police killers of . — AND administration 
: _«..|ing 1,700 workers compared to . authorities tried to depict th 
issue if they are to have any limits : Negro veteran John Derrick. | oY | P 1€ 
-.1,| 1,400 in the struck Lorraine. The rs 4 | walkout of labors WSB members 
speedup and influence on job 
on up With calculated anti-Negro ar- as a ‘t for jobs in his office i 
security. More than 9,000 workers| union leaders have neither issued |. , gance, Police Commissioner Shany or are in his office in- 
were unemployed in the woolen | an appeal to the non-union work-}Thomas Murphy cited Patrolmen (Continued from Page 4) <e 5 5 eae attac a. the adminis- 
center of Lawrence before, the|ers to come out nor mobilized an|Louis Palumbo and Basil Mina- buvthhied” it wid vr cg i 2 and price freezes. 
walkout of 8,000 on strike there.| effective mass picket demonstra-|kakis for meritorious acts in the! But on the following dav. the ‘set — peveitiont and his 
SF iach thas line. , fd d. f : g day, chief assistant, Eric Johnston, ex- 
* ae wisi aien cil ieee nailed ine of duty two days after Hogan| New York Times printed an on-the-| president of the Chamber of Com- 
FROM THE BEGINNING of| That the non-union workers are|engineered a “no basis indictment” | snot story from Leningrad, written| merce out: eu: Mabks that lab 
: ready to come out was well indi-jreturn in the Grand Jury Feb. 16.| by Harrison E. Salisbury. describ- ld b 
the strike there was evidence of Th - 7, sage Laut & | &. ry, desc would be offered top jobs in the 
re ~~ . teated in nearby Olneyville where layor, as _ administration>ing economic developments there. ‘war mobilizat; 7 
friction between rank and file|on the initiative of the strikers injleader, had already greased the a ee eee a 


members and the officers of the|the Julliard Méill- three unorgan-| Way for the outrageous white ea ape eat ae en eric The hints amounted to nothing 
TWUA. Members who have ex-|ized mills with a total of 900)chauvinist acts by refusing to act P anvely and majestic ap-| more than offers of jobs in order to 
: sia t| workers were pulled out jin the killing himself and ignor-|Pearance. The streets are crowded) remove labor's widespread objec- 
perience in past strikes thought it Peens HGS ahahy of 150 ‘eee simi-|ing representatve citizens who with traffic. The people look welli tions to fixing wages. 
strange the officials should advise larly induced to join strike ranks|sked that he speak out on the fed cor age pw Ne ge Wage increases, not bribery of 
workers to stay home and confine|=) woonsock et, R. L matter. agp ts gy “oa wit = we ef “ labor officials with a few high paid 
picketing to token groups of a The thinking of the TWUA of - | * : pers, and the quantity and quality anes sn ae —_— - 70,000 
half dozen or so at a gate. State- ficials was described to me by the} DERRICK WAS SLAIN _ on| of goods on sale has increased no-, into. the at Ble tg r pve 
ments of union leaders lay a Lorraine striker. John Cavanaugh, Dec. 7, just 24 hours after his dis-| ticeably in the last fifteen ‘months."| Wonout in 160 winnie cali ed 
ii pate) 5 meee a Fim he ~s ge pr giant charge sca Fort Dix which he} It is clear that it takes both man-| New England and New Jersey. The 
atmos soa a: pe, _jlucket jomt board oO € union,|was celebrating with an A | . | 
tion officials for “price relief’ to|replying to demands from workers|buddy Pvt. i Failey rata 7 power and money to bring about strikers demanded 15 cents an 


the mill owners. They seem tolfor mass picketing of non-union! fren TL hatlink A ten a such improvements. If the editors! hour increase, cost of living ad- 
« - > P e € > . 
feel that a rise in prices would) plants, said it was really an ad- Za ge sum) of the Herald Tribune would check|justments, and pensions. They 


of money he carried di ae : 

overcome the main hurdle in wage| vantage to the strikers if the non-| afte aad . thse disappeared a = numbers, they would! would be entitled to a cent under: 
negotiations. In the meantime, the| unionists stay on the job because E bef the kill ind simuar reports. |the WSB freeze order. 

=the struck employes would get b oa? b ore the killers were; The New York Times devoted} CIO AND AFL packinghouse 
“nervous” when they see non- Harlen had cued the Party of! special editorial to Stalin’s re-| workers dramatized their fight 
I lasti of jj union goods reach the market. arlem had warned that thé jury! marks about Korea and said they | against the wage freeze proposal as 
n everiasong memory This argument A ee eens, where vane ge = sy a amounted to “surrender or else.” 7,000 walked oft their job in St. 
ARTHUR SOLOMON |) impress the workers, he added,|Yort. The ‘lynch cops not only|., hat did Stalin actually say? “If| Paul,Minn., to attend a noon-hour 

who insisted on a ~~ effort to sail er ae citar Pig ‘aistlaces ot Britain and the United States re- oe that go ag na the 
. . pull out the working mills. . - | ject finally the proposals made by| SOC Ae. Pee 
killed in the fight against Many of the workers are begin- ei ere ig ase boner agen the People’s pa ace disc of China,| Workers negotiated a nine-cent an 

| r ; €s 
cit Feb. 93rd. 1945 | mine to see that the strike will be} ghoot Pb Negroes and other citi- the war in China can only end in hour wage boost that they now 
aScism, ep. T 5 won at the mill gates by a daily inneee without justification.” a defeat for the interventionists.” erg get under the wage freeze 
‘show of vigilance and participa-| «7, : . direct iain’ al And what did China propose? A 


VIOLET, HAROLD } Hon by the workers and not in The CIO Auto Workers Union 


3 Sd Me the war drive of the Truman ad-|°¢@S¢-fire while a seven power Con-| Fyecutive Board announced to its 
d ARTHUR Dib egg ag dont 1 ange = _|ministartion against the colored ference discusses the withdrawal 1,250,000 members that strike ac- 
an ficers or t union wi abie h It ; d of all foreign troops from Korea;},. sake she 
TAS te de etait a be leve] | People everywhere. It is spawned) ~ tion is the union's answer if govy- 
. y-at-home level|; i th naar ‘withdrawal of the U. §. Seventh .e 
long. : \ tne =6mass yoching of the Fleet f Taiw: hich ; f ernment wage freeze policies elim- 
- o~ ) Martinsville Seven and the sched- ee shies pt ¢ i a ©'/inates the cost of living escalator 
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Stuyvesant Town 
By John Hudson Jones 


The struggle for democracy at Stuyvesant Town did 
not end with the passage of the Brown-Isaacs Bill in the New 
York Council last week, although the bill bars bias in tax 


exempt housing. But the struggle 
continued on a higher and sharper 
level last Tuesday with a huge 
picket line demonstration before 
the very doors of the almost lily- 


— white citadel. 


Beginning at 5.30 p.m subway, 
bus, taxies began pouring out Ne- 
gro and white workers, mostly 
members of District 65, Distribu- 
tive, Processing, and Office Work- 


-ers Union near Stuyvesant Town. 


Within an hour, 4,000 were march- 
ing outside the project, shouting 
“Our members will not be evict- 
They were there to see that sev- 
en 65’ers and 26 other tenants who 
fought the project’s jimcrow policy 


would not be given the heave-ho 


by the billionaire operators of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance. 

A: member of 65, Jesse Kessler 
was the first to strike the Met's 
“No Negroes Allowed” policy when 
he and his wife invited Mr. and 
Mrs. Raphael Hendrix, Negro 
friends and unionists, to be their 
guests. 

* 

THE FIGHT against jimcrow 
in the 9,000 apartment develop- 
ment was begun by the Communist 


- Councilman Benjamin J. Davis in 


1943, when he sought to bar tax 
exemption to the insurance com- 
pany which arrogantly declared its 
intention to bar Negroes tenants. 

The Communist Party likewise 
entered the campaign in the early 
days calling for mass action with 
the slogan, “Make Stuyvesant 


‘Town a People’s Town.” 


Subsequently a bill originally 
sponsored by Davis was passed 
barring jimcrow in future tax-ex- 
empt housing, but the fight against 
jimcrow in Stuyvesant Town 
raged on. 

Then the project began taking 


tenants and soon many of them 
who hated jimcrow began to band 
together and organize to fight it. 
Their committee became the pres- 
ent Town and Village Committee 
to End Discrimination in. Stuyve- 
sant Town. 

Many local groups joined the 
fight. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
gress began a legal struggle which 
ple and the American Jewish Con- 
attracted nationwide attention, al- 
though the courts upheld the sanc- 
tity of “private property” and Met- 
ropolitan’s right to bar Negroes any 
time anywhere. 

* 


THERE WAS NO DOUBT that! 


the majority of the white tenants at 
the project were not opposed to 
Negro neighbors because the 
fighting committee polled them 
and they said so. 
But in the courts New York) 
Citys Corporation Counsel sided | 
with Metropolitan Life’s high-' 
priced lawyer Samuel Seabury in 
arguing the “right” to select ten- 
ants, meaning to bar Negroes. 
Finally the fight became so hot 
in August, 1950, the management 
was forced to admit three Negro 
families. But at the same time it 
declared “no change in basic policy 
is involved . . .” and that “the man- 
agement will continue to exercise 
its best judgment in renting apart- 
ments. Clearly showing intent to 


make token leasing to’ hand-pciked | 
families. 


But the white-chauvinists of the 
Metropolitan were determined to 
have their blood so they attacked 
the people who had led the fight, 
in the project. The attack still goes 
on, but the people and their un- 
ions are fighting back determined 
to win. 


in an llth-hour legal appeal to 
save him, attorneys for the Civil 
Rights Congress declared Friday. 

Bella Abzug, of New York, and 
John Coe, of Pensacola, Fla., at- 
torneys for McGee, are scheduled 
to present the new data in habeas 
corpus proceedings they plan to 
initiate on behalf of the Negro 
victim in the U.S. District Court 
in Jackson, Miss., early next 
month. 

Mrs. Troy Hawkins, Laurel, 
Miss., white woman who charged 
McGee assaulted her on Nov. 38, 
1945, had, according to the new 
evidence, sought to bind McGee 
to an intimate relationship. 

* 

McGEE, the new evidence re- 
veals,- had sought to avoid the 
dangerous consequences of such a 
relationship. But Mrs. . Hawkins, 
McGee claimed, stymied his ef- 


forts in that direction.. He charged 


she threatened to cry rape and 
lace him at the mercy of the 


ca mob if he did not agree to 
e relationship. 


This evidence was not brought] f 


out in the three McGee trials. Mc- 


a 


_ Evidence Retutes 
McGee Rape Charge 


New evidence that Willie McGee did not commit the 
crime of rape for which he is sentenced to die March 20 in 
Mississippi's electric chair will be presented to federal courts | 


‘ 


__ Since all legal activity to save 


dent to instruct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to appear along with the de- 


new trial of the case. 


Gee feared that if the facts acs! 
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To Repeal Rent Hike | 


Mobilization of tenants and people's organizations was being stepped up this week 
for repeal of the McGoldrick Rent Law, which provides for a 15 percent rent hike and 


mass evictions throughout the state. 


for the bill introduced by State 
Sen. William J. Bianchi, (R-ALP), 
to repeal the McGoldrick measure, 
which was pushed through by the 
Republican majority and the sell- 
out of the Democrats in Albany. 


With the McGoldrick Law giv- 
ing landlords the green light for 
rent increases effective March 15, 
organized tenants mapped emerg- 
ency measures this week for a 
powerful movement to block the 
increases, . 


The New York Tenants Council 
announced that a meeting of 5,000 
apartment house chairmen will be 
held the evening of March 6, at 
the Golden Gate Ballroom, 142 St. 
and Lenox Ave. 


Stressing the urgency of the fight 
to save rent control, Sol Salz, exec- 


The legislative campaign will center around support 


utive secretary of the Tenants 
Council, noted that the state rent 
commission has already started 
printing thousands of rent increase 
applications for landlords and that 


thousands have already filed for 
ithe “interim” increases okayed by 


the commission. 


The cynical teamwork of the 
GOP and Democrats in knifing 
rent control through the McGold- 
rick plan was expected to spur 
tenant anger and resistance even 
beyond the impressive demonstra- 
tion of Feb. 14, when 2,000 rep- 


resentatives of tenant, labor and} 


community groups poured into Al- 
bany. 


The American Labor Party has 


announced plans to campaign for'| 


the Bianchi repealer, and the Ten- 
ant Council itself revealed that it 


— 


will challenge the constitutionality 
of the McGoldrick Plan in the 
courts. 


The United Labor Action Com- 
mittee,-which brought 1,000 deel- 
gates to the Albany lobby last 
week, announced its support for 
the Golden Gate rally of house 
chairmen and unionists. 


GREETINGS TO OUR VALIANT LEADER 


William Z. Foster 


on his 70th Birthday 


We pledge that we will fight with you on the 
behalf of organized labor 


BEDDING, CURTAIN AND 
DRAPERY WORKERS UNION 


Rank and File Painters 
and Paperhangers 
Affiliated with 
District Council No. 9 
Greet Comrade 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
on his 70th Birthday 


Wishing you many more 
fruitful years in the Fight 
for Socialism in our Country 


—_ 


TO COMRADE BILL FOSTER 
Warmest greetings to you on your 70th birthday. 
May you continue to lead the American working 


class many more years—and in good health. 


Comradely Yours, 


SAM 


Greetings to 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
Long life for his inspiring 

faith to the American 
people 


KATE and HERMAN 


made public he would be handed 


over by his jailers to the lynch| 


mobs that have for five years been 
crying for his death. Three times 
attempts were made to lynch him. 
And it will require the utmost 
heroic effort to bring these facts 
before the court in Mississippi. 
Defense attorneys have. been 
threatened by Mississippis leading 
paper, the Jackson Daily News. 
Responsibility for safety of at- 
torneys and others working for the 
defense of McGee has been placed 
by the Civil Rights Congress di- 


rectly at the door of President 
Truman. 


Truman, the CRC pointed out,| 


has authority under provisions of 
the Federal Civil Rights. Act to 
order his Attorney General to in- 
tervene on McGee's behalf. 


McGee will continue in the fed- 


eral courts, the CRC pointed out, 
it becomes the duty of the Presi- 


ense counsel and petition for a 


GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES TO 
COMRADE FOSTER 


Greetings to 


COMRADE FOSTER 


from Dress Section 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


~aeAi 


With Warm Comradely Greetings 
TO OUR VALIANT AND LOVED LEADER 


In which I know My Late Wife would Cordially 
join, If She were still here 


ELIOT WHITE ~— 


Greetings to 


WM. Z. FOSTER 


GROUP OF WORKERS 
Double Dee Dress Co. 


a. 


HENRY WINSTON SECTION (7th East) 
: Greets : 

COMRADE WM. Z. FOSTER > 

We Honor Your Great Contributions and 


Wish You many Years of Happiness 
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TO COMRADE 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


the outstanding railroad worker 


of them all | 


Many more Happy Birthdays 


from a 


GROUP OF 
RAILROAD WORKERS 
IN EAST MIDTOWN 

* 


| Greetings to Our 
Valiant Leader 
) Comrade 


WM. Z. FOSTER 
on the occasion of his 
“70th birthday. 


Brighton Sec, C.P. B’klyn. » 
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Gis LING COMMUNIST NATIONAL CHAIRMAN William Z. 
F ester (seated) at an earlier birthday are (left to right), Communist Party 


leaders John Williamson, Henry Winston, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and 
Communist Party General Secretary Eugene Dennis. 


The Story of a Workingman 


HE life story of William Z. Fos- 


ter is an inspiring epic of William Z. Foster’ . ° et working class through Socialism. 
American labor. It contains the : : ster's life, at 70, is an epoch tale Because of that, he has become the 


stormy sweep of modern Ameri- of U.S. labor. Railroader, seaman, homesteader, ee exponent of peace, as 
can history. | ae ) sassipor 3 

lt arts, 70 yeas : 0 . bare 16 yeats AFL leader and now head of the Communist i _ oe bears Hite cate 
a eet Bist | ganar arty, Foster has made, as well as written, history. one of 23 sons and daughters born to 
slave who gave millions heart and un- re “gees peep ese nr get te 
derstanding, still lived: the tradition : early years were spent am e ciat- 


of the Abolitionists existed, and th tering looms and consumptive lint of 
American Federation of Labor a a By JOSEPH NORTH England's textile industry. 


ganized. His father, a Fenian revolutionary in 
There is all this—and much more—in Ireland. had. dedicated his life to fre- 


the life of the man millions regard as a . , Sue land’s freedom. Foster's father, a car- 
leader of the best in the modern labor him from all the nations of the world— the Negro people, their consciousness 


movement of the nation. particularly those where 800,000,000 as a national and world force. And riage-washer by trade, had enlisted in 


the British arm k among th 
have torn themselves from the bonds of their need for national and international leitch schdivies thacelec sick tees tae 98 
World Honors imperialist slavery and march as free solidarity. 


: message of their country’s struggle for 
Him Me a a He differed, however, from all his ational liberation. 
sters ear e in- ecess varies : 

_ His is the story of the American work- cludes the strains of the Kailas work- | ayes ee aa, idsitel The Communist 

ingman: the stature he has achieved ing class struggle for economic and § scientist—a master of the working class - an 

augurs the stature the American work- ‘political freedom. There is in it the science, Marxism-Leninism, and found 
ing class can — and inevitably will—- _ grandeur of the early pioneers of labor, _ the solution which many of them sought Betrayed by a turncoat, he was a 
achieve. For, more than any living the Molly Maguires of the coalfields. the  —the goal of ‘ali jump ahead of the Crewn’s police and 
American today, he is the.son of our heroism of the Homestead steel strikers, : escaped to this country where he 
working class, was nurtured on its tri- § the Haymarket giants who inaugurated Today he stands pre-eminent, net only near Boston. ) “é 
umphs, suffered, and learned from, its the victorious fight for the eight-hour as a trade union leader and strategist, A few years afterward, they moved 
defeats. : day. : but as a political thinker—the foremost to the slums of Philadelphia, re their 

He belongs. to America—and to the He—more than any man—pioneered to | Marxism-Leninism in this son managed to get three years of school- 
world. Today, his 70th birthday, cable- _ win the organization of industrial unions, | hemisphere. He found the solutiva which a | 
grams of admiration and love come to their political action, their unity with many of them sought earnestly but (Continued on Magazine Page 6) 


blunderingly—the emancipation of the 
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This Week’s Magazine Marks Foster’s 7 
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sui UNEMPLOYED DEMONSTRATION at. New York’s Union 
Square on March 6, 1930. William Z, Foster (right) as he addressed the 
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meeting, and (picture, 1o wer right) as the throng marched into the 


square, 
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‘Don't Starve! Fight’ 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


FIRST met Bill Foster on March 
6, 1930. It was a memorable 
day. For on that day the Com- 
munist Party had established itself 


as the leader of millions of unem- 
ployed workers. 


We were on- Union Square in New 
_ York City. JI had come upiewn with 
a group of maritime workers who had 
elected me to a committee headed by 
Foster. The committee included Robert 
Minor, Israel Amter and Joseph Lester. 
We had been elected to head a dem- 
onstration of the unemployed and pre- 
sent demands for unemployment insur- 
ance and adequate relief to the Tam- 
many administration of Mayor James 
J. Walker. ; 


There were some 60,000 workers on: 


the square when Foster arrived to join 
the delegation. The vast crowd swelled 
to 70,000 to 80,000. One hundred and 
ten thousand workers were on the square 
at the peak of the demonstration. 

There were no electrical loud speakers 
used in outdoor meetings in those days. 
The best speakers in the Communist 
Party, the Unemployed Councils and the 
Trade Union Unity League, which to- 
gether had sponsored the March 6 dem- 
_ onstrations from coast to coast, were 
recruited to speak from a half dozen 
stands set up on the square. 


_ Foster 
Speaks 


I shall never forget the hushed silence 
of that great crowd when Foster mount- 
ed the center stand to speak in behalf 
of the delegation. 

He stood with a small notebook in 


During the depth of the Great Depression, it was 
the Communist Party under Foster’s leadership 


which provided new hope and spirit for the 


workers, 


10,000,000 of 


whom were unem- 


ployed. This is the story, by a personal partici- 


pant, of the Union Square demonstration of 
unemployed on March 6, 1930, led by Foster. 


his hand. His words rang out }'ke pis- 
tol shots across the big square. Those 
on the very edges of the crowd heard 
him as he laid down the law. He told 
how the capitalist system of production 
for profits had created a situation where 
the workers were unable to buy back 
the product of their labor, how de- 
veloping overproduction was followed 


by mass unemployment, wage cutting 


and furious speedup for those still 


working. 
Foster’s Role 


In All Meetings 


I remember the tremendous response 
from the crowd when Foster, then 49 
and a veteran of many great. labor 
struggles, told the workers they must 
organize in Unemployed Councils, in 
their unions and neighborhoods for a na- 
tional fight for unemployment insurance. 


A section of the crowd began to chant: 
“Don’t starve, fight; Don’t starve, fight!” 


Thousands, of policemen surrounded 
the square. The Fire Department was 
mobilized with its apparatus in nearby 
streets. This mobilization of force was 
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NATIONWIDE DEMONSTRATIONS brought out a million and a quarter 
workers on that March 6, 21 years ago. This is a portion of the demonstration in 


Detroit | 


Page ja 


\ 


ordered by Mayor Walker and Police 
Commissioner Grover Whalen to put 
down what the commercial press called 
the “revolution.” Whalen had set up a 
headquarters about 100 feet from the 
main speakers platform. 

But the workers were in no mood to 
have their right to assemble and petition 
denied them by police and firemen. 

Other speakers were addressing the 


demonstration while the committee con- 


ferred. Foster's presence, his advice and 
leadership, his calm, clear estimate of the 
situation, imbued our committee with 
strength and an_ understanding of 
our responsibility as representatives of 
110,000 workers. 

I learned later that Foster had played 
a central role in mapping plans for not 
only our New York Seantianteatioos but 
demonstrations in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and other cities. The next day 
v.e learned that 1,250,000 workers in 
cities across the nation had answered the 
call of the Communist Party. They came 
out in the streets, as they did in New 


York, demanding unemployment insur- 
ance. 


Right to March 
Put to Vote 


At the height of the Union Square 
demonstration an important decision had 
to be made. 
through a gauntlet of uniformed and 
plainclothes police to Commissioner 


Whalen’s temporary police headquarters 
on the Square. — 


We demanded a parade permit to 


march to City Hall where we proposed . 


to place our demands before Mayor 
Walker. It was Bob Minor who re- 
minded Whalen that Queen Marie of 
Romania and other butchers of the 
working people had been paraded with 
high honors on Broadway. He insisted 


that the workers who built the streets 


should have a right to march on them 
to present their petition. 
Foster waiyed Whalen that the 
crowd intended to march, permit or no 
rmit. And the tense conference 
roke up. 
“Til put it to a vote,” Foster said 
calmly as we approached the ers’ 


stand. “The workers will give right 
answer.” 


Foster led our delegation: 


A roar of cheers greeted the veteran 
leader of the Great Steel Strike as he 
mounted the platform. Then there was 
silence. He reported the committee's 
visit to Whalen. The crowd was growing 
restless. Then Foster asked: 


“Shall we march in spite of Whalen 
and his police?” 


There was another brief moment of 
silence. Then the thousands of workers 
thundered: “Let’s march! Let’s march!” 

Foster signaled toward Broadway 
with his hand. The huge demonstration 
began shaping into a procession to move 
downtown. Foster moved with the del- 
egation to head the march. 


Pioneered Fight 
For Unemployed Insurance 


But a signal was given to the police 
and firemen. They attacked with black- 
jacks and clubs. Although hundreds of 
workers were injured in the brutal at- 
tack, the great bulk of the cCemonstrators 
infiltrated through the police lines and 
formed another demonstration around 
City Hall. 

_ Part of our delegation arrived at City 


Hall. With Foster at the head, we went. 


through police lines to present the de- 
mands of ae demonstration. It was 
there Foster, Minor, Amter and myself 
were arrested. We served half a year in 
the New York penitentiary. — 

It was during his serm im prison that 


(Continued on Magazine Peer. 6) 
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The First Real History of America 


By GIL GREEN 


SX ILLIAM Z. FOSTER’S new 
book, Outline Political His- 
tory of the Americas,” is the most 


important contribution yet made 


to a scientific understanding of the 


rich history of the three hundred million — 


people of the Western Hemisphere. As 
such, it is without question the single 
most important book that has yet come 
from the pen of an American Marxist. 
And it is, of course, no accident that its 
author should be the foremost Marxist 
theoretical and political leader produced 
by the working class of this country. 


To fully appreciate the magnitude, 


scope and originality of this work, one 
needs but bear in mind that up te its 
appearance, there has not been a single 
bodk which even remotely undertook to 
present a systematic and integrated his- 
tory ef the peoples who comprise the 
22 nations of the Americas. As for Marx- 
ist writings, while there have been many 
basic contributions dealing with different 
periods and phases of United States his- 
tory, there has not been, up to this 
point, even an authoritative political his- 
tory of the United States, let alone of 
the hemisphere. 

The Outline Political History ef the 
Americas is a scholarly work. But lest 
some readers of The Worker be frighten- 
ed at this, fearful that the book is written 
in the dry-as-dust style of an ivory tower 
professor, let me reassure them. The 


* Outline Political History of the Amer- 
icas. By William Z. Foster—Interna- 
tienal Publishers, New York City—668 
pages—$5.00. 


story told by Foster is that of the peo- 
ple, their life, their struggles, their vic- 
tories, their defeats, and their future. 
It is told with a simplicity and with a 
passion that makes the book both excit- 
ing and enjoyable to read and which 
transforms ‘the reader from a mere ob- 
server into a militant participant. 


The book breathes the revolutionary 
spirit of its author; his great understand- 
ing and love for the. common people; his 
passionate hatred for capftalism and 
every form of capitalist exploitation and 
oppression. From the pages of this book, 
the reader sees the Indian people of this 
hemisphere as they were and as they 
are. He gets a glimpse of their prim- 
itive communal society, of their culture, 
and of what capitalist civilization has 


done to them. 


Likewise, in respect to the Negro 
people, Foster tells the whole story of 
slavery, its vile brutality, the grandeur 
of the Negro peoples’ struggles and re- 
volts for freedom, the special status of 
the Negro people in the Black Belt in 
the United States as an oppressed nation, 
and their relationship to the Negro peo- 
ple in the rest of the hemisphere. 


Foster constantly bears in mind Fred- 
erick Engels’ words that “All history 
must be studied afresh,” and uses his 
deep understanding of Marxist-Leninism 
te shed new light on the past, to show 
classes and individuals in their true 
historic setting, te rescue the rich dem- 
ocratic and revolutionary traditions of 
the common people from the bourgeois 
falsifiers and maligners of history. 

While consciously avoiding the pitfalls 
of a narrow schematic approach to the 
past, which expects classes and indi- 
viduals to perform feats for which ob- 


jective developments have not yet pte 
pared them, Foster, just as consciously 
avoids any glorification of the past, and 
evaluates all the actors on the stage of 
history from a working class revolution- 
ary point of view. ; 


This is of extremely great importance, 
for not only does Earl Browder, in his 
notorious anti-working class views, pre- 
sent U. §. monopoly capitalism as a 
“progressive force, but during the peri- 
od of his misleadership in the Communist 
Party, there was also the tendency to 
distort the past history of U. S. capital- 
ism, accepting in large part the evalua- 
tion that the bourgeoisie made of its 
own history. Foster, however, never 
forgets that capitalism, even in its rising 
ascendant stage, represented a most bru- 
tal and barbaric system. of inhuman class 
oppression and exploitation. He shows 
that “the capitalist development of the 
Americas has been one of the greatest 
tragic dreams in the history of the 
world,” and proves the correctness of 
Karl Marx's statement that the growth 
of capitalism in the United States has 
been brought about “more .. . shame- 
lessly than in any other country.” 

In the section of thee book whick 
covers the bourgeois revolutions of the 
hemisphere, Foster assesses the leaders 
of these revolutions from a Marxist point 
of view and rates the top three in the 
following order. First and foremost is 
Toussant L’Ouverture, the magnificent 
leader of the Haitian slaves, who led 
the struggle for independence in con- 
junction with the struggle to put aa end 
to chattel slavery. Second in stature, is 
Miguel Ridalgo, the Mexican <evolu- 
tionary who was the representative of 
the Indian and Mestizo peons, and who 
made the struggle for the land a central 


issue. In third place, Foster lists Thomas 
Jefferson, who while himself a large 
planter and slave owner, was none-the- 
less the representative of the democratic 
desires of the white small farmers. 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions in the book is the treatment of the 
national question as it affects the Indian 


people and the Negro people. Here 


many misconceptions are dealt with and 
answered, most typical of which is the 
false notion that the Indian people have 
somehow “vanished.” Foster shows that 
there are well over 40 million Indian 
people in the West Hemisphere, 

more than there were when Columbus 
“discovered the continent in 1492. The - 


~~ status of both the Indian and the Negro 


people are dealt with country by country, 
and Foster proves beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that the national question is one 
of the most important unresolved ques- 
tions throughout the hemisphere, al- 
though its concrete solution will vary 
from country to country. 


The Outline Political History of the 
Americas also studies the struggles of 
the working class and the rise of both 
the labor movement and the Communist 
movement in each of the 22 nations. 
This is tied up with an exposition of 
the hemisphere problems of today and 
with the future perspectives. In these 
sections, Foster analyzes the present 
international situation and its drive of 
U. S. imperialism for world domination, 
which expresses itself in a renewed drive 
on the part of WallStreet to bring about 
the complete subjugation of° Latin 
America and Canada and the transfor- 
mation of the Latin American countries 


(Continued on Magazine Page 7) 


A Life of Work and Stu 


Bill Foster became a workingman at the age of 


10, when he was ferced to leave school. 


But 


though he worked long hours in many trades his 
day was never complete without gaining new 
knowledge through study of books and pamph- 
lets. The habits formed in youth serve him 
well today at the age of 70. 


By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


HEN Bill Foster left school 


Y to go to work-at the age of 
10, he made up for his oss by cul- 
tivating the habit of reading. By 
the time he was 19 he had read 
everything he could lay his hands on 
in the field of history and science. That's 
how he discovered Socialist literature. 
He describes himself in his youth as an 
@mniverous reader. There were not the 
many distractions of movies, radio and 
television which interfere with the daily 
lessons of today’s youngsters. 


This habit of intensive and systemz‘’c 
studying of a subject until he had 
thoroughly mastered it, remained and 
deepened with Bill Foster throughout 
his lifetime. On board ship, on a lonely 
homestead in Eastern Oregon, in So- 
cialist and IWW halls of Western cities, 
riding in a freight car, driving a circus 
wagon, railroading—Bill always had a 
book to.study, a pocket full of pamphlets 
and labor papers or a text book on a 
language he was learning. He com- 
mented on this in the Twilight of Cap- 
italism, as follows: “If I was starting my 
life over again—one thing [I would 
surely do, despite the press of practical 
work, would be better to organize my 
time so as to enable me to indulge more 
than I have in the reading of science and 
history that I love so much, This is one 


thing that the youth in the labor and 


Communist movement should resolutely 
strive to accomplish—to combine theore- 


~—-tieal reading with the practical, to find. 


time for lots of solid reading notwith- 


standing the most urgent demands of the . 


day-to-day struggle.” | 

This habit of mental self-discipline 
helped Bill Foster immeasurably during 
two long periods of illnesses after severe 
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Pages from a Workers’ Life. 


heart attacks, which necessitated com- 
plete rest from activity. He reorganized 
his life, wasting no time in fruitless 
regrets, resolutely turning. to writing and 
studying. In the 1930s, under these 
conditions, he produced two valuable 
and extremely interesting autobiograph- 
ical books—From Bryan to Stalin and 
In the 
present period of enforced inactivity he 
wrote Twilight of Capitalism and now 
his crowning achievement a 600-page 
book—Outline Political History of the 


(Continued on Magazine Page 7) 
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DURING: THE 1918 STEEL STRIKE, Foster is shown (top, center) with Mother Jones, famous mine organizer. Lower 
photo shows Philip Murray, James Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania AFL (next to soldier carrymg flag) Mother Jones, 


and Foster surrounded by 


steel workers and unionists in uniform during World War L 


Pioneer 


Fighter 


For Negro hights 


Even before he became a Communist, Foster es- 


tablished a record as a fighter against jimcrow, 


especially during the great campaigns to organize 


the packinghouse and steel workers during World 


War lI. Later he was one of the first to work out 


the Marxist position on the Negro question. 


‘! By ABNER W. BERRY 


HEN William Z. Foster, on 
A Feb. 25, 188], uttered his 
frst cry in Taunton, Mass., the Ne- 
gro people, scarcely 20 years out of 


chattel slavery, were fighting a los- 
img battle for their citizenship rights 
against the insurmountable combination 
of government, growing monopoly capi- 
tal and its terrorist mobs. Tom Watson’s 
Southern Populists, centered in Georgia, 
were fighting a rear-guard political bat- 


tle against the aggressive racists backed 
by the ruthless trusts. 


By the time Foster celebrated his sixth 
birthday in Philadelphia, white supre- 
macy had crawled back to power over 
mounds of black corpses,.and the na- 
tion had forced upon it the traditions 
and practices of the slave-htiders as 
“Our American Way of Lfe.” 


The young Foster, playing around 
Broad and Lombard Streets in “The 
City of Brotherly Love,” was a victim 
of the white masters ideas so sedulously 
planted in the minds of white workers 
and-their children. He relates in’ his 
book, “From Bryan to Stalin,” how he 
and his white playmates, organized into 


street gangs, enforced the segregation, 
y 


sponsored the newly-arrived impe- 
rialists. But, unlike many other slum- 
bred children, Foster did not remain 
bogged in-the oppressive mire. 


Youthful 
Incidents 

At the age of ten he went to work. 
Association with workers, his wide read- 
ing and an awakened consciousness of 
his own exploitation, helped him to un- 
derstand and sympathize with the Ne- 
groes. | 

Two incidents which Foster has re- 
corded must have influenced him great- 
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ly. One was the time he tried to rescue 
a Negro hobo wha had had his arm 
severed and his leg crushed by a train in 
Jacksonville, Fla. A white watchman 
refused to call an ambulance after learn- 
ing that the wounded man was a Negro. 
A Negro worker finally aided Foster 
in ang the injured man an ambulance, 
at he had lost too much blood and 
ied. 


More than 30 years afterwards Foster 
remembered the incident and said of it: 
“I was amazed and revolted. . . . This 
cold-blooded act exposed in all its rotten 
nakedness the system which robs Ne- 
groes of their rights and treats them as 
» « « sub-human beings.” 


A little later, just outside Jacksonville, 
Fla., working in a mill for a “road 
stake,” Foster saw how peonage was 
applied to the disfranchised Negroes. 
He was, himself, the near victim of a 
night-rider raid. He saw how sheriffs 
rounded up Negro workers on any pre- 
text in order to force them to work 
for private employers. This, too, be- 
came a part of his working class educa- 
tion. 


Packinghouse, 
Steel 


His class loyalty, which was to grow 
and deepen as he worked and traveled 
throughout the United States and the 
warld, vitally affected his stand on the 
Negro question as an American Federa- 
tion of Labor militant. For in organ- 
izing the packinghouse workers in 1917, 
and the steel workers in 1919 Foster, 
alone among the labor leaders of the 
time, stood out in his insistance upon 
breaking the color line in the labor 
movement. 

A majori 


of. Foster's colleagues in 
the AFL at 


e time paid no attention to 


the fact that “labor agents” of the meat 
and steel trusts had scoured the soutb- . 


f 


FOSTER SPEAKING TO STEEL STRIKERS during the great steel strike 
of 1918 at an outdoor meeting in Pennsylvania (above), and with a group of Penn- 
sylvania steel strikers (second from left in photo below). 


ern hinterland for Negro labor. They 
overlooked the fact that the 67 Negroes 
in Chicago’s packinghouses in 1910 had 
grown to nearly ten times that number 
in 1917. And they could not under- 
stand that this policy on the part of the 
packers had a dual purpose — (1) to 
guarantee a plentiful supply of cheap, 
unskilled labor, and (2) to short-circuit 
the organizing drive by replacing union 
men with newly-arrived Negro workers. 


As proof that this was a conscious 
policy, a Denver packing official sent 
the following memo to his Chicago head- 
quarters: “We shall start at once to 


increase the percentage of colored help 


in the plant with intention of getting it 
to 15 percent or higher as soon as we 
ri can.” ages by Abram L. 

arris and Sterling D. Spero in The 
Black Worker.) © 


There were similar developments in 
the steel industry. 


As secretary of the Stockyards La- 
bor Council, Foster fought for concen- 


trating on organizing the unskilled im- 


migrant and Negro workers. His point 
of view won. More than 200,000 pack- 


inghouse workers were organized info 


the AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen. And it was an 


especial triumph of Foster’s that 25,000 


of. these workers were Negroes. Foster 
and a small group of militants, includ- 
ing the late Communist trade unionist, 
- Johnstone, had to battle the 
egro exclusion policies of many unions 
on the Council plus the head-on attacks 
by Negro anti-union stooges paid by 
the packers. Less than a year after the 
drive began the workers won an award 
of $6,000,000. But later the reformist 
followers of Samuel Gompers, AFL 
resident, smashed the union in trying to 
orce into jimcrow craft unionism the 
industrial union Foster had led in 
building. , 
Two years after the victory in the 
cking industry, Foster was in Pitts- 
urgh as secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for Organizing Iron and Steel 
Workers. In this industry, as in pack- 
ing, the Negro workers were an impor- 
tant segment of the workers. An of- 
ficial later told a Negro investigator, “If 
it had not been for the Negro at that 
time (during World War I), we could . 
hardly have carried on our operations.” 
~ Negro leadership, rebuffed by AFL 
leadership in their pleas that Negroes 
be organized, opposed the strike. John 
T. Clark, Negro Urban League head in 
Pittsburgh, proposed to Foster that Ne- 
gro organizers be placed. on the Com- 
- (Continued on Magazine Page 7) 
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e ‘Test of a Labor Leader 


i Ne SOME people a labor leader’s_ 


accomplishments. are meas- 
ured by the length of time he held 


cn to his union post, or the acclaim 


for him in the “respectable” press. 


Certain leaders may be distinguished 
for the above-average living standards 
their group of followers may enjoy. 


But the real test of a great leader is 
his influence on the progress of the 
workingclass as a whole; his pioneering 
vision and ability to lead workers when 
the going is tough in those historic 
struggles that chart new paths for the 
millions, That was the test William Z. 
Foster met with honor. 


Looking back, especially in the past 
three decades, we find Fosters name 
most prominently connected with those 
“firsts’ that have profoundly influenced 
the recent course of the workingclass. 


You meet thousands today in the 
American labor movement, at shop to 
top levels of leadership, who trace their 
start in the workingclass movement to 
a struggle Foster led. Many went with 
him all the way. Others reflect onl 
partially the progressive imprint he left 
upon them. But whatever the degree 
of his influence, and whether it is boldly 
acknowledged or not, Foster's followers 
—the mast consistent progressives—are 
a strong current in America’s labor 
movement, . 


The greatest testimony to the effec- 
tiveness and significance to the move- 
ment Foster launched three decades 
back, has been the unending effort of 
the reactionaries to smash it. This effort 
is today at its high point of frenzy and 
viciousness, But basically, the progres- 
sive influence is more embedded Baiecon. 
the workers today than ever before, an 
Foster at 70, stands firm, like a solid 
oak. : 


‘The most contemptible aspect of this 
drive against Foster and the movement 
he built is the effort to erase his achieve- 
ments from history and from the minds 
of the present generation. An example 
of that was a “history” of the United 
Steelworkers of America made public 
by the union on the occasion of its tenth 
anniversary. In taking a slight cogni- 
zance that something happened in the 
steel industry in the years prior to the 
organizing drive directed by Philip Mur- 
ray, there are a eouple of paragraphs on 
the historic strike of 365,000 steel work- 
ers in 1919. | 


The Historian 
‘Forgot’ 


The “historian” was careful, however, 
not to mention the name of the man— 
William Z. Foster—who shook the most 
powerful trust to its foundations when, 
for the first time, he organized its work- 
ers and led that most militant and dra- 
matic strike in American history, and 
did so without benefit of a’ Wagner Act, 


or adequate funds or enthusiastic AFL 


backing. Murray’s “historian” couldn't 
have missed the name, for Foster was 
the head and storm center of that strug- 
gle, the target of as frenzied a nation- 
wide press campaign and of “investiga- 
tions’ as were ever organized against 
a labor leader. A 


The second important omission in 
“history” was the fact that Foster not 
only showed how the §steel oeny 
eould be organized, but he wrote a boo 
and subsequently many pamphlets, 
drawing the lessons of that historic ex- 
perience for the whole labor move- 


‘ment; how Negro and white, foreign 


and native born and the numerous 
crafts among them were welded into 
one solid labor army for about ten 
weeks. Those writings of Foster were, 
in fact, the “handbook” for the CIO it- 
self 17 years later, when the drive in 
steel began with the help of the mine 
union’s funds and a Wagner Act. 

The third little omission was the well- 
known fact that when Murray began 
staffing his organizing campaign he had 
peopl eeded in th ag a 

eopie most n in those tough days 
—like Gus Hall, John —Steuben, Bill 
Gebert, Joe Weber and scores of others 


who have had their training under 
_...... ‘The story was the same in numerous 


RUARY 25, 1951... 


It would have been a simple matter for Bill 
Foster to land himself a high-salaried job in the 
labor movement, which is the sole aim of so 
many union officials. But Foster stuck by his 
principles and it is his teachings which are prov- 


ing to be the greatest force for progress in the 


labor movement. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
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Foster addressing a meeting of Miners in the 1930's. 


fields. In packing, where Foster, similar- 
ly, led the first successful industry-wide 
organizing drive and strike in 1917; in 
auto, maritime, textile and other indus- 
tries where the early successful ex- 
amples of the left provided ex»nerience 
and forces for the CIO. 


To hear William Green boast, as he 
often does, of the AFL’s “leadership” 
for unemployment insurance and social 
security, one may think he initiated the 
movement. The truth is that even as 
late as the 1981 AFL convention when 
more than 10,000,000 were unemployed, 
Green and his pals opposed unemployed 
insurance while the left forces were out- 
side the convention hall picketing for ‘it. 

The left wing under Foster’s leader- 
ship fought for jobless insurance and 
social security for eight years before the 
1929 erash. Several months after the 
crash, on March 6, 1930, Foster was ar- 
rested as he addressed 100,000 jobless 
in- Union Square demonstrating for un- 
employment insurance. A total of 1,250,- 
000 demonstrated that day under left- 
leadership from coast to coast. Foster 
spent six months in jail for giving such 
leadership while Green still denounced 
jobless benefits as “anti-union.” 


Trade Union 
Educational League 


Two factors were most responsible 
in steering Foster to the path he took 
in the past three decades: his own ex- 
perience, especially in the steel strike, 
convinced him that secessionism is es- 
cape from the basic struggle and that 


progressives should join forces to work 


WITHIN the existing unions to bring 
them up to a progressive level; the 
second was his first visit to the Soviet 
Union where he saw wi'fi his own eyes 
the first major victory of Socialism over 


work 


capitalism. Upon his return and an ex- 
tensive tour through the country in 
1921, he formed the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League as the expression of the 
“live wires” and “militants” within their 
own unions for a fighting program, That 
Powe was soon to stir most of the 
abor movement and many’ conventions. 
Rank and file movements were often 
strong enough to have all or part of 
it approved, That was the period of the 
“great debate” in the labor movement— 
Foster vs Sam Gompers. , 


AFL 
Expulsions 


Some of the slogans of the TUEL 
were: industrial unionism—craft union 
amalgamation; organize the unorgan- 
ized; concentrate on the basic indus- 
tries; full equality for the Negro workers 
in shop and union; the shop delegates 
(stewards). system; out with the racke- 
teers; rank and file control, out with the 
bureaucrats; militancy, no class collab- 
oration; equal pay for equal work; 


“recognition of and friendship with the 


Soviet Union; international labor soli- 
darity against war. 


But while officially some AFL bureau- 
crats appeased their members with li 
service for the above slogans they leaed 
Foster. In dark corners plotted an 
explusion and redbaiting, drive. Those 
expulsions setting a pattern for similar 
attacks upon the left today, ushered in 
a period of stagnation for labor and sur- 
render to open shoppism. 


But it was not a‘ period of stagnation 
for Foster and the movement he led. 


> 


the decisive factor in 


Je | in exemplary organizing — 


7 


unions thrived and the top leaders of 
the AFL proclaimed the strike a weapon 
of the past and took to cooperation with 
the employers. That period saw such 
left-led struggles as the long and 
bitterly-fought Passaic textile strike; the 
17-week strike of New York furriers 
which, for the first time in American 
history gained the 40-hour, five-day 
week; the Gastonia, N. C. textile strike 
that demonstrated southern workers will 
organize and fight. ~ 


‘Those struggles and many more in 
garment, coal, maritime, auto and 
metal, refuted the class-collaborationism 
of the AFL and greatly contributed to 
that accumulating explosive force that 
brought forth the CIO in 1935. That 
was also the period when Foster did 
some of his best writing, notably his 
Misleaders of Labor, in which he poured 
out his deep contempt of the racketeer- 
ing bureaucracy that then ruled most 
unions. That book gave a thorough ex- 
posure of the class-collaborationism of 
the twenties and outlined the program 
to fight it. Hundreds of men and women, 
many of them Negroes, who traveled 
with Foster in those days aiid in the 
five years of mass unemployment that . 
followed, were trained to play the im- 
portant nart that they actually had in 
the CIO’s easly organizing drives when 
they came. 


The distinetion between Foster and 
other labor leaders is not alone in the 
honesty, militancy and rank and file 
will that he expresses in a labor -move- 
ment of predominantly bureaucratic and 
often corrupt leaders. He expresses labor 
leadership raised to a Marxist level. It 
is his socialist outlook that gave greater 
meaning, depth and drive to his role 
in the labor movement. On the other 
hand, Foster's - tremendous  achieve- 
ments as a labor leader made him the 
most popular leader of the Communist 
Party in the past 30 years. Furthermore, 
Foster, more than any other individual 


helped the Party center its activities 
among the workers. 


Still Seo” 
Pitching 


Foster's own typical approach: simple, 
practical, down-to-earth yet always 
mindful of the fundamental outlook, 
was a great influence in the Party’s 
struggle to get out of sectarianism. Be- 
cause in his owm person he is so typical- 
ly the American worker and so -natur- 
ally expresses his best traditions, Foster 
has greatly contributed to developing 
Marxism on a native, American base. 
That trend runs through all his writings, 
and he _ has written more than any liv- 


ing or past American labor leader or 
labor writer. 


It is ironic that people like Jay Love- 
stone and Earl Browder, who once were 
in the leadership of the Communist 
‘Party, but are now in ‘the ranks of the 
enemy, sneered at Foster as just a “trade 
unionist.” Thereby they sought to side- 
track him while they spun “highly de- 
veloped” theories on the exceptional 
“progressive” features in American im- 
perialism. But look where they are and 
witness how their writings turned into 
just so much scrap. 


Foster never deviated from the car- 
dinal postulate that the labor movement 
must struggle against Wall Street im- 
perialism, Take, for example, the follow- 
ing from. his Misleaders of Labor writ- 
ten in 1927: 


_ “All the work of building the trade 
unions and the labor movement general- 
ly into fighting organizations of the 
working class must be directed towards 
the development of a conscious mass 
struggle — American imperialism. 
The capi of this country are now 
playing a world role . . : The imperial- 
ist policies of the capitalists are now 


every 
phase of the class struggle in the United 
States .-. . The world stands. on the 
brink of great wars. Yet the trade union 
leaders do nothing to hinder these crim- 
inal enterprises 


the employers.” 
Twenty-four years later F ste 
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“Charlie, will you lemme finish? This whole. 


"ARCH EXPLAINS ALL 


Arch Farch leaned against the wall, opened his 
lunch box, and extracted a cheese sandwich on a 
half a loaf of bread and a thermos of coffee. “It's 
this way,” he said to Charlie. “Ive been studying 


international affairs pretty carefully, and if you 
examine the facts you see the situation and it’s like 
this.” | 

“But—" 

“Never mind the ‘buts,’ Charles. Now you take _ 
the U.S. News and World Report. This paper is 
run by experts. And what do the experts say? 
Th PP 


“How about—” : 

“Wait a minute, Charlie, wait a minute! They 
say the Russians aren’t doing any big scale mobiliz- 
ing for war. They're just going along. The article 
also says there isn’t any war propaganda 


and the government there keeps insisting on plans — 


to give the people a better standard of living. See? 
You gotta get the signinficance of this, Charlie.” 

“Well, if that’s the case—” 

“All right, Charlie. Don’t interrupt. This arti- 
cle says there’s no bread rationing in Russia like 
there was in the war. They're not ae Se 
on civilian defense, either. The kids in the sc 
don’t have to fall flat on their faces and make be- 
lieve this would help if an atom bomb fell. Se—" 

oO 


thing is very sinister. You read this article and then 
you understand why we gotta build all these air 
raid shelters and stand.on the roof on a chilly night 
and look for airplanes. ‘Why, one night I stood on 
the roof and I saw two New York-Chicago airplanes. 
Two, Charlie! Spotted ‘em both! Well, you see, 
the way I figure it is this. The Russians arent 
mobilizing er-building air raid shelters or rationing 
bread so we won't think they’re getting ready for 
war. Of course, they're not getting ready for war, 
but that’s sort of a tricky way of getting ready for 
war. The only reason they don’t mobilize is that 
they don’t want us to think they're mobilizing, so 
they don’t mobilize. This is to catch us off guard 
so we don’t build the air raid shelters. See?” 


“Not exactly. I mean—" 

“Never mind what you mean, Charlie.’ Don't 
be impatient. The way I see it is this. If we was 
to take it easy, on account of the Russians werent 
preparing for war, then we wouldn't be preparing 
either and where would we be?” 

“I would be—-” 

“I don’t care where you weuld be, Charlie: But 
[ tell. you this, and I know what I'm talking about. 
There's lot of other good stuff to read, too, all b 
experts. Congress ought to read some of this stuff. 
Now you take the International Statistical Bureau. 
This is a very smart outfit, full of experts. For one 
buck, one lousy brck, mind you, Charlie, they will 


send you a ten-page report on Russian Plans for War. 
All the details, the works! What do you think of 
that, Charlie?” re 

“I think— 

“Never mind what you think, Charlie. The point 
is this. Why should Coagress spend all the dough 
it’s spending, huh? Why should they spend millions 
of dollars training agents to find out where Russia 
is going to strike next. Every day in the papers the 
experts are guessing what Russia is going to do next. 
And here’s the whole business for one buck, one 
lousy buck, Charlie! I tell you, Congress has gotta 
be stopped!” 

“But Arch—” 


“Just a moment, Charlie. You gotta see this 


thing as a whole, here you have a government 


that is going: to sttike without any civilian defense 
and. no big-scale mobilization. That's mighty tricky! - 
Now you take this atem bomb business. We say we - 
gotta build shelters. So what do the Russians say? 
They say let’s get:rid of all the atom bombs so we 
won't need any atom: bomb shelters. Get it? See, 
we all get rid of the atom bombs, us and Russia, 
and then we don’t build any atom bomb shelters. 
There we are; without shelters! I ask.you, Charlie, 
what would happen? Besides, how can we scrap the 
atem bomb when we already got atom bomb shel- 
ters? What good’s an atom bomb shelter without 
an atom bemb? Heh? Hey, where are you, Charlie? 
Why didn’t you wait till I got finished?” 


THE STORY OF A WORKINGMAN 


{From “Pages from a Worker's Life,” by William Z. Foster. Copyright 1939 


by International Publishers.] 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


THEN, about 1890, it was pro- 
posed to establish Philadel- 


phia’s first electric trolly lines {on 


Bainbridge and Catherine Streets) 
a big howl was raised. This agita- 
tion, organized I suppose by the horse- 
car companies, protested against placing 
the new “murder machines’ on the 
streets of the City of Brotherly Love. 
The trolleys came, nevertheless. Al- 
though they were hailed as a conveni- 
ence, the car company was hated tor 
- its money-grasping policies, both with 
regard te its workers. and the public. 


Things came to a clash in 1895, when. 


the motormen and conductors walked 
out all over the city for the right to 
organize, for better wages and improved 
working conditions. The strike, although 
short, was very bitterly fought. The 
company employed pr&fessional scabs; 
the police acted as a strikebreaking 
agency; the strikers were very militant, 
and the public was generally on. their 
side. Violent collisions took place in 
various parts of the City. 


At the time of the strike I was four- 
teen years old and already a worker for 
four years. I had begun to take notice 
of the many strikes im the nearby an- 
thracite districts, the Homestead steel 
strike and the American Railway Union 
strike. So, when this fierce loca) street- 
ear strike broke out, I was all seas over 
with interest for it and lost no occasion 
to attend strike meetings and demonstra- 
tions. In doing this I got my baptism in 
strike violence. 


The striking street-car men, all uni- 
formed, were holding a demonstratiun 
on Market Street, which I, not working 
that day, joined. A thousand or two 
strong, the parade was going west on 
Market, each man carrying a new broom. 
Its head had just. got past 15th Street, 
when suddenly, out of the courtyard of 
the City Hall, a big body of mounted 
police came galloping and tore into the 
strikers’ ranks, laying about them on all 
sides with their long night sticks. 

In a jiffy the parade was in confusion 
from this totally unexpected assault. The 
strikers fled precipitately. I found my- 
self jammed in a hall doorway together 
with a uniformed motorman. An un- 
mounted policeman made a swing with 
his club at the striker and knocked him 
down, while another gave me a belt in 
the jaw with his fist that left me dizzy. 


Suddenly the hall door behind me 


opened, a friendly hand dragged me in, 
and that was the last I saw of the affair. 
The attack on the peaceful parade 
caused widespread ind.gnation against 
the police and the car ampany. In 
many parts of town the inflamed’ work- 
ers openly attacked the scab-operated 
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cars, earh of which was heavily guarded 
by armed police. The police were ua- 
able te cope with this vielence, and for 
a couple of days the city was in con- 

oa. | 

I lived in a proletarian neighborhood 
at 17th and South Streets, aad our 
crowd set out te step the scattering 
service en 16th Street, where cars were 
running at intervals of about one hour. 
At 16th and Kates Streets, we built a 
sort of iarricade en the car tracks out 
of lumber, boxes, ashes and especially 
heaps of waste stone from a stenecutter’s 


yard, 


Seen a trolley car came along. On 
the front afid rear platforms, te guard 
the scab motorman and conducter, steod 
four policemen, revolvers in hand. Be- 
fore the menace of the guns, the big 
crowd backed up Kater Street. The scah 
motorman, spotting the barricade from 
afar, decided to rush it at top-speed. But 
the car was derailed by the obstruction 


and stopped dead. The two scabs and 


the four policemen fled into a nearby 
building and stayed there until rescued. 
The crowd closed in on the car with 
a shower of chunks of marble, and in a 
few minutes it was a wreck. Several 
people were hurt by pieces of stone 
which, thrown from one side of the car, 
passed through both windows and hit 
those on the-opposite side. That ended 
the car service on 16th Street, and we 
youngsters were jubilant at our victory. 


The strike lasted only about a week, 
and it ended with a compromise, the 
terms of which I no longer remember. 
It all made a never-to-be-erased impres- 
sion On me. It was the first in a long 
series of first-hand. practical lessons I 
was later to get regarding the Siarsh 
realities of the labor movement. I count 
it as my introduction te the class struggie. 


Don’t Starve! Fight! 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


Foster wrote the first draft of- the 


Workers Unemployment Insurance Bill 
which was later presented to. Congress. 


Foster was again in the forefront of 
the. great unemployment movement 
when he headed the mammoth Hunger 
March to Washington, D. C, 


Unemployment insurance had become 
a live national issue. The fight launched 


by the Communist Party under Foster’s 


leadership finally bore fruit: The Roose- 
velt Administration instituted the be- 
ginnings of a social security system. But 


this gain involved tremendous struggle. 


It is a monument to the American 


workers who rallied in that struggle and 


. to the organizational genius to the man 
who was in its forefront—William Z. 


Foster. 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


ing. Life as a worker began at 10; his 
first job was to help the sculpter whe 
put the statue of William Pena atop 
Philadelphia's City Hall. 
Then came 26 years of grueling labor 
ia a great variety of America’s working 
eccupations that took him across 
the ceuntry scores of times. “I never,” 
he writes in his autobiography, “had a 
job of less than 16 hours work per day, 
six days per week, and for 10 years 
slaved on the 12-hour day, seven-day 
week at railroading.” 


From his first working days he could 
met accept the ruling class idea that 
seme men—a handful—were te own the 
wealth of the nation and thrust the 
great majority inte lives of grim pov- 
erty. He writes, in his brilliant Pages 
from a Worker's Life, that he was a 
“natural for the revolutionary meve- 
ment. 


That book tells the Homeric story 
ef a conscious, hard-hitting, enormously 
probing working class leader who dared 
all the hazards of the late 19th and 20th 
Century proletarian life to champion the 
living standards, the trade union and 
political advances of his class, his peo- 
ple, his country. 


Hunger, cold, jail—these accompanied 
him as he moved across the country from 
job to job, strike to strike, convention 
to convention in those early 20th Cen- 
tury years. They are unforgettably told 
in his autobiography. 


Riding the rods was an accepted mode 


of proletarian travel, in fact, the prin- 
cipal one, of many working class organ- 
izers then. They rode with death and 
miraculous. escapes froma swift, shat- 


tering end was a normal part of the day’s 
work, 


Three years before the mast, crossing 
the oceans of the world, meeting work- 
ingmen of all races and creeds, were his 
college days. Stranded in seaports, the 
hard, grinding lot of the seaman, were 
his. And forever, his enormously recep- 
tive, attentive mind worked, as his heart 
dictated, and he observed every detail 
of his companions’ lives, knew their 


dreams, shared their tragedies and their 


victories. 
His book, Pages from a Worker’s Life 


—is unique in American literature, af- 


fords the best picture of our working 
class that has yet been written. It is 


said that attention to detail is’ the ear- - 


mark of genius—that is evident in his 


unforgettable accounts of his ec-workers 


—whether they be seen through the 
choking dust of the fertilizer factories 
where he worked until he came down 


with TB, or through his dozen years as. 


railroadman, or his three years as home- 
steader in the early wilderness of Ore- 


gon, or in his middle and latter years 


as organizer and leader of. epic strikes 


(packinghouse, steel, coal), and in his 
decades as political leader of the Com- 


munist Party. ce 

It was evident'in his Wobbly (IWW) 
days, his Syndicalist times, his years as 
a topmost AFL organizer, his probing 
experiences in the-early socialist move- 


ment in his crusade for working class 


emancipation. 

What he saw in the Soviet Union, 
which he studied indefatigably in his 
first visit in 1921, persuaded the Amer- 
ican labor pioneer, that this. was the goal 
he seught—that Lenin’s teachings had 
shown the way te Socialism. “And as 
a result ef my intense observation and 
reading I declared myself a Commu- 
nist” - 

Frem then on, this American worker 
and deader has been the outstanding 
figure of the. Communist Party here. 
Tirelessly, he has fought toe build it, 
safeguard it, to strerigthen its founda- 
tions in the science of Marxism. He has 
written nine full-length books, 60 pam- 
phlets, literally thousands of newspaper 
articles. Simultaneously, he has engaged 
in practical work that would have worn 
out a lesser man. | 

He is the Communist man—and exem- 
plifies in his own life its credo that prac- 
tice and theory must go hand in hand. 
The self-taught worker has read tire- 
lessly and deeply the classics of political 
economy, economics, science, literature, 
history throughout his life. 

Because he firmly grasped the social 
science of our time, he never let the rul- 
ing class bamboozle him. He immedi- 
ately saw through the false Teheran 
theories of Earl Browder, reeognized 
that the latter had forsaken Marxism- 
Leninism, and Foster waged relentless 
struggle victoriously against those ideas. 

He knew, (well before the war ended). 
that fascist-minded Wall Street, swag- 
gering with power after the defeat of 
their rival fascist empires, would never 
voluntarily permit an era of sweet peace 
to reign after Hitlerism was ended. The 
billionaires would try to capture the 
world, by money, force and violence, 
he warned, and tirélessly, he sought to 
awaken all to the dangers of universal 
holocaust in the post-war period. He 
knew, and he warned, that the employ- 
ers would never willingly part with a 
cent in higher wages, or reduce work- 
ing hours, or liberate the Negro people, 
and he said so. 

Foster urged the working class to 
gird itself to defend its hard-won gains 
after the war. And history brilliantly 


~ vindicated his estimates. 


Teday, his party, multitudes of work- 
ers outside its ranks who experienced his. 
inspiring leadership in the basic indus- 
tries of the land, are celebrating his 70th 
birthday. ; : 

So at 70, he can say, as he wrote two 
years ago: “The advent of world social- 
ism, now standing historically at our 


_ doors, in fact, already across the thresh- 
_ hold, will liberate man from his ages-old 


Slavery and open up before him a per- 
spective of freedom, development, and 
happiness that he now hardly dares 
dream of,” This dream was his life, and 
at 70, he is happy to have entered the 
days of its global realization. For it, he 


dedicated his life, and for’ his life, his 


teachings,. his leadership, ‘a world of - 
grateful men and women celebrate his 
€ years and ten. 3 
They wish him many more years of 
life: to see, and to -lead them, to their 
complete liberation in a world of peace 


PIONEER FIGHTER FOR NEGRO RIGHTS 
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mittee’ staff. Foster agreed. Harris 
and Spero, in their book already men- 
tioned, write of the incident: “Foster 
was willing but his associates were cold.” 

‘The Committee compromised and is- 
sued a statement in which it promised to 
treat Negro workers fairly. But this did 
not assuage the Negro leaders. Their 
suspicions were even heightened. How- 
ever, Harris and Spero write of Foster: 

“Foster . . . was in earnest in his de- 
sire to organize everyone. 

Foster did-not_rest at issuing a state- 
ment. He requested and received an in- 
vitation to speak at a mass meeting of 
Negro steel workers organized by the 
Urban League. As a result of his speech 
the Urban League leaders promised 
neutrality. But their neutrality gave the 
~ companies the edge with the inexperi- 
enced Negro workers in the face of the 
obvious anti-Negro bias of some leaders 
in the Committee. The result was that 
only a handful of Negroes in Ohio and 
West Virginia joined the strike. What 
Foster had seen of peonage, vagrancy 
laws and lynch law -in Florida was 
presented to him again in the form of a 
problem in strike strategy. 

In 1920, after the steel strike was 
lost and before he became a member 
of the Communist Party, Foster wrote 
frankly and clearly of his tense 1919 
Pittsburgh experience: “For this tense 
situation . . . the unions are themselves 


in no small part to blame. . . to relieve 
it the unions will have to meet the issue 
honestly and broadmindedly.” Foster 
continued then that the unions would 
have to open their doors to Negroes, 
make an earnest effort to organize them 
and create an atmosphere of equality 
within the organizations. 

By 1923 Foster had joined the Com- 
munist Party and was organizing the 
Trade Union Educational League, a 
loose association of militants within the 
AFL. Within this center Foster was able 
to apply some of his ideas which the 
official AFL rejected. The TUEL called 


' for organizing Negro workers where of- 


ficial unions refused to organize them. 
It pledged itself to fight for the inclu- 
sion of Negro workers of all internation- 
als affliated to the AFL. 

This activity of Foster’s led to the for- 
mation in 1925 of The American Negro 
Labor Congress, the first modern at- 
tempt on the part of progressive labor 
in the U. S. to organize Negroes. The 
ANLC, while narrow in organization, 
aimed only at Negro workers, also 
tackled the fight against all other forms 
of Negro oppression. 

This - reflected the program of the 
young Communist Party which de- 
clared in 1925: 

“Our Party must make itself the fore- 
most spokesman for the abolition of all 
discrimination of the unorganized Ne- 
gro workers (and fight for their admis- 


A LIFE OF WORK AND STUDY 
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Americas—has just been published. In 
preparation of this monumental Marxist 
study of the economic and political life 
of the Western Hemisphere he read over 
800 volumes and innumerable pam- 
phlets and papers, both in English and 
Spanish. Besides these two books he 
has also produced many articles and a 
lengthy deposition of testimony of 
questions, answers and _ cross-examina- 
tion, submitted to the jury in the Foley 
Square trial, in defense of the eleven 
leaders of the Communist Party. It was 
not easy for Bill, ever a fighter, not to 
be able to stand beside his comrades, in 
court nor to be able to speal. in their 
defense, but he did everything possible 
under the difficult conditions. 


Every Hour, 
Every Minute 


One of the reasons Bill Foster is able 
to produce such a wealth of writing is 
that since his early railroading days he 
has had a keen sense of the value of 
time and organizes his days so that none 
is wasted. Every hour, even every 
minute is used. He is punctual to the 
dot for an appointment, orderly in his 
work and modest and unassuming in his 
relations with people. His desk is never 
cluttered up. He is simple in his tastes 
and manner of life, and has made the 
regaining of his health a matter of self- 
discipline in regards to food, rest, limit- 
ing hours of work, interviews, etc., not to 
overtax himself, so that he will be able 


~~~ to recover in the quickest time 9 Sat 


Yet with all this, Bill Foster. is a leisurely 
person, he does not create a sense of 
mad rush and hurry, when you talk to 
him he really listens and is not preoc- 
cupied. He has time for things because 
he organizes time like everything else 
and allows enough of it for anything 
that is necessary and important. These 
are important lessons for all of us to 
emulate. | 
Next, Bill Foster works by plan. 
Every. campaign of Bill Foster was 
timed and worked out on a planned 
schedule. Nothing was left to chance 


-or inspiration. His forces and funds were / 


allocated to specific tasks and _ the 
methods by which he could best utilize 
them carefully thought out. Every book 
he writes is plotted out in advance, like 
a project of an architect, who makes a 
«blueprint of a building and is able, when 
he completes it, to make an _ artist’s 
sketch of the finished structure to every 
last detail. An gutline, chapter by chap- 
ter, even to appendix material, illustra- 
_ tions, maps, research, etc., is written out 
on paper, and barring unforseen inter- 
ruptions, he can tell exactly how lon 
it will require to produce the finish 
book. And it comes on schedule, like 
the green leaves appear in the spring. 
During the many years I have known 
Bill Foster, 42 to be exact, his frank 
willingness to admit errors and _ to 
_ examine them quite objectively was part 
of his method of work and deeply im- 
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pressed those associated with him, To 
cite a few instances, his boldness~in chal- 
lenging the concept of dual unionism 
as practiced by the IWW in 1912 when 
that organization was flashing like a 
bright meteor across the American labor 
sky; his analysis of what he defined as 
“one of the greatest political mistakes of 
my life’—from 1914 to 1921, when he 
ceased to be an active Socialist and 
concentrated exclusively on trade union- 
ism; his self-critical evaluation of his 
own testimony before a Senate Com- 
mittee in 1919; when in his determina- 
tion not to allow the government to 
use his anti-war views to break the 
strike, he did not express these views 
but confined himself to the demands of 
the workers. There is a question of tac- 
tics involved here and whether he is not 
too sharp in this self-criticism, but it il- 
Justrates the firmness with which Foster 
grasps what he considers to be an error. 
He made a magnificent struggle in the 
early 40s against Browders Utopian 
revisionism. Then Foster saw more 
clearly than all others in his party that 
the class struggle would be waged even 
more ferociously by the profit-greedy 
ruling class once the anti-fascist war 
ended, that these American. imperialists 
would attempt to rule the world, to 
Wage a war against the Soviet Union 
and to destroy the Bill of Rights for the 
American people in order to do so. Life, 
as usual, attested to the wisdom of Fos- 
ter in all these respects and to his su- 
perior Marxist-Leninist theoretical wun- 
derstanding of capitalism. The Party 
would have blown up like a. pricked 
balloon if Foster had not resolutely held 
to his position and finally helped to 


reestablish a fighting Communist Party 


which plunged boldly into the struggles 
for peace, for security and for demo- 
cratic rights. 


Lastly I would like to comment on 
yet another quality of Bill Foster’s. 
Some writer has said: “Genius is the 
capacity for taking infinite pains.” - Bill 
Foster is a great organizer because he 
also had an appreciation of the impor- 


-tance of every little detail and overlooks 


nothing necessary to success. I have 
seen Bill Foster arrange the seats in a 
hall where he was to speak, insisted that 
they be dusted off so that workers and 
their wives would not soil their best 
clothes, open the windows and ventilate 
a musty hall, check on the program, be 
sure of a chairman, resolution, collection 
and what not, necessary to a well-run 
meeting, Rambling repetitious speakers 
annoy him excessively. His style of 
work in one sentence could be summed 
up as just that—the taking of infinite 


pains—to get. the job done right and as. 


quickly as possible. This spirit is in The 
Twilight of Capitalism where he says: 


’“I want nothing better than to live lon 


enough to see the big undertaking o 
licking capitalism well completed. This 


job will not take much longer.” Our 
t birthday wish for Bill Foster is that 


he does just that. 


sion into) the. same-anion with the white 
workers on the same basis of equality 
of membership, equality of right to em- 
ployment in all branches of work and 
equality of pay.” 

In Pies: Ohio, in the fall of 
1929, after a series of expulsions of pro- 
gressives from the AFL, the indepen- 
dents united in the Trade Union Unity 
League. Foster was chosen general sec- 
retary of the new union center. James 
W. Ford, then a Chicago trade union 
leader, was elected to the TUUL’s na- 
tional committee. So ten years after 
the Great Steel Strike and its lessons 
on the ‘Negro question Foster headed 
a militant trade union center which had 
as a central part of its program the fight 
for “full racial, social and_ political 
equality. for Negroes.” 

In leading the fight in the TUUL 
against the white chauvinism of the old 
line trade union leaders, Foster laid 
the basis for the organizing drive of the 
CIO. The scores of organizers he had 
trained in the progressive center did not 
have to repeat the 1919 experience. 
The result is that there are now roughly 
1,000,000 Negro members of the organ- 
ized trade union movement. 


Opposed 
Browder’s Views 


But Foster’s contributions to the fight 
for the rights of Negroes go way beyond 
the trade union field. As chairman of 
the Communist Party, he led the fight 
against the subtle chauvinism of Earl 
Browder and helped lead his Party -to 
the Marxist-Leninist position on the 
Negro question. He rejected the at- 
tempt of Browder to smooth over the 
imperialist oppression of the Negro na- 
tion in the Black Belt. Under his lead- 
ership the Communst Party is today 
pioneering in the fight against the slave- 
holders poisonous ideas of white supre- 
macy. And his latest work, An Outline 
Political History ot the Americas, proves 
him to be the most gifted son of Amer- 
ica’s working class. 

Foster's birth date came in the midst 
of the brutal conquest of American Ne- 
groes by imperialism. -His 70th, birth- 
day, however, witnesses a_ resurgent 
Negro liberation movement. The work- 
ing class in the United States, though 
still not revolutionary, has developed 
a vanguard party and a growing section 
of the organized workers have broken 
with the Gompers philosophy which has 
for so Jong plagued labor. 

One-third of the world’s people are 
governed by people’s or socialist gov- 
ernments. The struggle of the Negro 
people, the working class and the 
colonial peoples aré merging to sound 
the deathknell of the war-makers and 
exploiters. He can be toasted on his 
birthday as one who has contributed 
immensely to the present developments 
toward Negro equality and peace. 


Foster’s New Book 
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into a colonial hinterland of Wall Street 
imperialism. 

In fact, the book itself was conceived 
by its author as a weapon which would 
aid in uniting the peoples of the hemis- 


phere in the fight for peace, indepen- 


dence and Socialism. As Foster states in 
his preface: 

“If the imperialist menace is to be 
combatted effectively, it is imperative 
that the many peoples of the western 
hemisphere should become better ac- 
quainted with one another. They must 
learn to know each other's history, to 
understand the complex economic, po- 
litical, cultural, and social forces now 
at work in and among all the respective 
countries, and how to build up a strong 
spirit of democratic cooperation among 
themselves and with the other peoples 
of the world.” ! 

It is in this spirit that this new major 
and profound contribution of Foster 
must be read and studied. It is impos- 
sible within the limits of a short review 
to do full justice to the scope and sig- 
nificance of this book. Suffice it to say 
that the working class of the United 
States and its Communist movement can 
well be proud of this important addition 
to the arsenal of Marxism-Leninism. A 
great weapon has been placed in our 
hands. Let’s use it to learn the lessons 
of our own history and those of the 
peoples living closest to us. Let's use 
it to help weld the solidarity of the 


peoples of our hemisphere in the fight 
_ against Wall Street’s drive towards war — 


and fascism. — 


Current | 


Movies 


AT WAR WITH THE ARMY 
(Paramount). Veterans, Negro 
and white, will, no doubt, be 


forced, in spite of themselves to 


laugh at this alleged satire on 
army life. It will, however, be 


_wry laughter because what is 


supposed to be satisfied in this 
film is‘ not true satire. The lit- 
erary and dramatic meaning of 
satire is that it attempts to rid- 
cule and destroy what is bad 


and reactionary ‘in existing so- 


cial institutions. The film is a 
call to arms, which is not hu- 
morous, neither is it intended to 
Iampoon the army for the pur- 
pose of criticizing it. On the 
contrary, it 1s a recruiting ve- 
hicle which could only mislead 
non-veterans. The outlandish 
and funny antics of Jerry Lewis 
as the company Sad Sack con- 
sists of good pantomime. and 
goes well in the act along with 
the crooner, Dean Martin as 
Jerrys sidekick and -top ser- 
geant. Lewis role of wandering 
aimlessly through the maze of 
‘channels’ to see the company 
commander, all go into making a 
seductive lampoon of familiar 
aspects of Army camp life. If 
this reviewer laughed, be as- 
sured it was only to keep from 
shuddering at the thought of 
having to go through the real 
thing. The film ends with the 
company alerted to proceed 
overseas, and it comes suddenly 
as if some unseen martinet in the 
Pentagon bellowed: “Alright, 
let's cut out this foolishness and 
get down to the business of 
fighting. What the hell do you 
think this man’s army is créated 


for?’ —H. C., 


oO ° ° 


BORN YESTERDAY. An 
hysterically funny comedy de- 
livering sharp political punches, 
While it’s all pretty much on 
the light side—thanks almost 
entirely to the talents of Judy 

olliday—the pungent dialogue 
does a devastating job on the 
corruption of congressmen and 
Big Business. Two shortcomings 
—the lame explanation that not 
ALL congressmen are corrupt, 
and the fact that audience 
laughter drowns out some of 
the lines—can be forgiven this 
Hollywood rarity. Broderick 
Crawford and William Holden 
help knit it together. 


° o ad 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC, 
A fine production by Stanley 
Kramer, Jose Ferrers voice, 
features and swordsmanship pro- 
ject the kind of Cyrano that 
should please and delight even 
the most hard-bitten follower of 
countless stage Cyranos. Morris 
Carnovsky gives his usual solid 
performance as LeBret. 

° ° * 


SEVEN DAYS .TO NOON. 
British travesty on the world 
situation created by the Penta- 
gons threat to drop the atom 
bomb. Suggests those who want 
to ban the bomb are enemies 
of peace and freedom, even 
dangerous lunatics. ) 

3 ° e 


STEEL HELMET. Released 
with the blessings of Wall 
Street, this racist and. brutal 
version of the war in Korea be- 


trays its makers. A “key” scene 


shows the cojd-blooded murder 
of a North Korean prisoner of 
war. .Mainly, a bad brew of 
propaganda and chauvinism. 


5 ¢ ° 


THE HORSEMEN. Excel- 
lent Soviet treatment of the life 
of the Kubcn Cossacks, based 
on an actual episode of the 
guerrilla war against the Nazis. 
A successor to the delightful 
musical Cossacks of the Kuban, 
it closes with scenes of peace- 
= construction. In Magic- 
color. 
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wife of Francis 


son, one of the Martinsville victims, and their five children. 


Cetters trom Readers 


From. Betty Feldman, N.. Y.: 
The outstanding figure in the 
agonizing. tight to save the Mar- 
tinsville Seven was Mrs. Josephine 
Grayson. With Amy Mallard, Bes- 
sie Mitchell, Rosalie McGee and 
with Rosi Lee Ingram—Josephine 
Grayson is a searing demonstration 
of the suftering of the Negro wom- 
an, and of her militancy; 


The Negro woman is fighting 
our battle as she struggles against 
against the lynchers and southérn 
fascists who threaten.us too—our 
future, our homes, our loved ones. 
When will we white women rally 
our full strength to hers, and so 
insure victory to all of us? 


The white supremacists are not 
invincible. The Martinsville Seven 
could have been saved. But reac- 
tion today is too strong to combat 
On an emergency basis alone. Too 
many white progressives failed to 
realize the magnitude of today’s 
fascist inenace, and the strength re- 
quired to defeat it. They coasted 
along with the self-deceptive hope 
that the victims of Martinsville, 
Trenton and Laurel, Miss., could 
be miraculously snatched from the 
chair again, as they have .been in 
the past. 

But we were wrong. The fight 
was lost. We women should take 
this tragedy terribly to heart, see- 
ing in piace of the Martinsville vic- 
tims, our husbands, our sons. 
Surely we women will not wait 
until the last dreadful hours close 
in on Willie McGee, until Rosalie 
McGee and her little. ones sit with 
eyes riveted on the clock. Surely 
we will understand this time that 
upon us rests the job to raise the 
name of Willie McGee in every 
trade union or PTA meeting we at- 
tend, in every conversation we 

have with even one other woman 
- in the market, on the playground. 

Let us overwhelm the governor, 
the’ Supreme Court justices, the 
President with letters, telegrams, 
telephone calls. Let us convince 
them, by our actions. that the 
wrath of the people is a.oused. We 
were too late for the Martinsville 


white, under the blazing sl ; 
“Willie McGee Shall Not Die 


enclosing are doggerel, no doubt, 
but they do statéthe way most of 
us women feel. Do you want to 
print them to see whether they will 
help the women unite? 


“I'm an old woman, nearly 82. 


I can remember four wars and in 
each there was a doggerel song 


that everyone sang about the war. 
We need rousing in this country so 
awfully. We seem only half awake. 
And this cowardly and indecent 
war must be stopped. Yours for a 
saner world.—E. H. 


Wake up Mr. President. Stop 
this war, 

For if you wont the Women 
will. : 

Recall MacArthur with a shout 

That war is murder out and out, 

And God has said, “THOU 
SHALT NOT KILL.” 


Tell Dulles and his fascist crew 
That every drop of blood they 


spill 

Will damn and haunt them all 
their lives 

Until they learn that God was 
wise 

In His command, “THOU 

SHALT NOT KILL.” 


Over the whole World mothers 


Or wae ¢ 3S 8 
iIGHI] 


N THE HOME, 


[On the oceasion of the 70th 
Birthday of William Z. Foster, 
Woman Today reprints here con- 
densed excerpts of Foster's clas- 
sic contribution to the study of 
the problems of “Work among 
Women.’ This article first ap- 
peared in 1948.] 

One of the many aspects o! 
the woman question where 
theoretical work is very neces 
sary has to do with the “master 
idea,’ the widely current theo- 
ries alleging the superiority ol 
man over woman. Such preju- 
dices are extremely complex in 
character; they have roots dat- 
ing back thousands of years, and 
they constitute serious obstacles 
to woman in her age-long fight 
for equality as a worker, a citi- 
zen, a home-builder, and in 
marital relations. 

Male, suprernacists boldiv 
claim that woman is, by her verv 
makeup, intellectualiy inferior to 
man. ‘They put womans think- 
ing capacity somewarere between 
the animal's and the mans. That 
is, the animal is guided by its 
instinets, the woman thinks “in- 
tuitiveiy, while man reasons ob- 
jectively. Such false arguments, 
contrary to science and experi- 
ence, but widely current, have 
done and continue to do grave 
damage not only to woman's 
fight tor equality, but to society 
as a whole. 

There are, of course, physical ° 
differences between men and 
women. As Engels states, the 
first division of labor is that of 
men and women in procreation. 
From these functional differ- 
ences, bourgeois ideologists de- 
velop false conceptions. They 
seize upon the apparent greater 
muscular strength of man as 
the basis for the pseudo-scien- 
tific theory that woman is gen- 
erally physically inferior to man. 
They brush aside her greater 
ability to resist pain, her greater 
immunity to certain diseases, her 
yreater longevity, etc. 

The advocates of male su- 
premacy also claim that because 
of the far greater role played by 


_ woman in childbearing and rear- 


ing, she is thereby constitution- 
ally unfitted to enter into the 
hurly-burly competition of in- 
tellectual,’ economic, political 
and social life; that by her very 
nature her inevitable place is 
in the home. They assert that 
nature has made man the master 
and womar his slave. This re- 
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Fighter for Women’s Rights | 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER with 


actionary nection, which is far 
more prevalent than most of us 
realize, hangs like a millstone 
about woman's neck in her fight 
for freedom. We must show 
that this whole conception is 
belied both by the findings of 
science and by the great strug- 
gle of woman for equality with 
the man. 


On the other hand, bourgeois 
feminism which places the blame 
on men and not on the social 
system for the oppression of 
women, would counterpose to 
the male superiority “theory” the 
equally unscientific notion of 
female superiority, which. leads 
only into the blind alley. of the 
“battle of the sexes.” 

The capitalists, in order te 
exploit-the woman more effec- 
tively, make wide use of the 
male superiority theories, and 
are aided by reactionary church 
dogma. As a result, the harm- 
ful male supremacy notions 
have penetrated widely in all 


get it either.” You love your daugh- 


cry, 

— lads of ours, our babies 
still, 

We'll teach ‘tis noble to give 

Life and not death, to live and 
let live, 

TILL they: too shout, “WE 
WILL NOT KILL.” 


Buoyant and strong we women 
are 


sin” pg our Paul Reveres 

un 

They shout from hill, vale, vil- 
lage steeple 

To wake the World and all our 


people — 
To God's command, “THOU 
SHALT NOT KILL.” 


—E. H. 


From Grantsburg, Wis.: “Here's 
Seven. But let us unite and arouse a copy of a letter I sent recently to 
millions « women, Negro and the President: “Dear Pres. Truman: 
According to radio, you recently 
stated that “when anyone is kind 
From South Danbury, New to Margaret, Ill never forget it 

e: “. . . The verses I am and when they are not, I'll not for- 


ter and you resent any criticism of 
her. If your Margaret stood in the 
blood-soaked trenches. of Korea, 
where our sons are dying, wouldn’t 
you order her immediate evacua- 
tion and wouldn't you stop the war 


as quickly as you ordered the 
shooting? 


“We love our sons and the Ko- 
rean mothers love their sons as 
much as you love Margaret. Do 
you think the mothers will forget 
that thousands of their sons have 
shed their blood in Korea and 
many more are dying? What if it 
were Margaret? I know that I'm 
voicing the plea of thousands of 
raothers when I say, withdraw our 
boys from Korea and declare 
peace. Yours for peace (Mrs.) Al- 
vinaa Hayman.” I am sending you 
also a poem I wrote: 

To Mothers 
~ Mother where is your dear son 

today, a 

Is he in Korea where death holds 
sway? 

Has he left these shores for a 
land made red + 


Pp 


By the blood of our boys and 
d’ 


Korean 


For what, dear mother, for what 
I pray 

Is your boy being sent to Korea 
today? 

It’s for greed, for gain, for 
world domain 

By those who seek our sons to 
maim 


. 


Mother, will you stand silent 
today 
As your dear son is marched 


away 
To sacrifice his life for selfish 
Ere it’s too late, dear mother 
take heed, 


Speak out for peace for the life 
of your son 

In peace there is victory, it has 
to be won. : 

Shout peace, so it's echo resounds 
oer the land ae 

For peace, for the life of your 
_ gon, take a qua 


‘ord of women 


his great-grandson, Joseph. 


classes. Men especially readily 
absorb male superiority “theo- 
ries —little understanding that 
such noxious ideas injure them 
as well as they do women. Many 
women also accept the general 
notion that the man is the su- 
perior of the two sexes. Wom- 
ans painful struggle upward 
through the centuries, reaching 
heroic heights with the advent 
of the revolutionary struggle 
against feudalism and ever since, 
has been carried on in the: face 
of the most Savage interpreta- 
tions and applications of male 
superiority. | 

There is the need to over- 
come a deep-seated underestima- 
tion of the need for a persistent 
struggle ideologically against all 
manifestations of masculine su- 
periority. Elaborate programs 
of economic, political, and so- 
cial demands for women and 
struggle around them, are not 
enough. They must be rein- 
forced by an energetic ideologi- 


cal struggle against all concep- 


tions of male superiority. 

In developing a better theo- 
retical grasp of the complexities 
of the woman question, a wide 
use of the sciences generally is 
necessary. This is particularly 
true of the-science of biology. 
The facts of biology will sup- 
port our economic, political and 
social programs for women and 
enhance our ideological strug- 
gle against bourgeois male su- 
periority conceptions based on 
pseudo-scientific arguments. 

The Basic purpose of all our 
theoretical sthidies is to clarify, 
deepen, ,and 5 our 
practical programs of struggle 
and work. Hence, in iti 
to an analysis and struggle 
against male supremacy, there. 
is the need to study under- 


stand the potentialities of wom- 
en. in a et industry, the -rec- 
m as political and 
intellectual leaders, the role of 
a in <a gS - 

disintegration y 
fic under capitalism, the many — 
: _ of ily and marital - 
relations. é 
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TRUMAN OK’s $50 MILLION 
IN MUNITIONS FOR CHIANG 


—— See Page 3 — 


Big Tenant Rally 
To Hit Rent Hikes 


—— See Page 3 —— 


NAACP COUNSEL CHARGES 
BIAS IN KOREA TRIALS 


—See Page 2 — A DOCKER SIGNS TO SAVE WILLIE McGEE-—On the Seattle waterfront, 32-foot pe- 


titions such as the one being signed by the dock worker above demand the freedom of Willie 


~ McGee, Mississippi Negro framed on a rape charge and sentenced to die on March 20. 


5 AFF 
LOAN FIXES’ SEEN 


ae 


See Page 2 — 


Reinstatement of 


Two thousand Long Island University students demonstrated Fri- cheered when he said, “I know we will come back stronger than ever.” 
day afternoon for the resumption of a sports program and the immedi- A cruising police car trying to clear the street was roundly booed. 
ate reinstatement as students of the three suspended basketball stars, There were loud shouts of “Why doesn’t Hogan investigate you guys!” 
Sherman White, Leroy Smith and Adolph Bigos. Petitions with the two The LIU student movement for the reinstatement of the players 
demands will be forwarded on Monday to Dean Metcalfe. follows a similar sweeping movement on the CCNY campus. 

Coach Claire Bee came out to address the students and was wildly For CCNY student reaction and other related stories, see Back Page. 
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While 60 Nears GI's - were 
charged with “misbehavior be- 
fore the enemy in the Korean 


conflict, only 8 whites were ac- 


cused, it was revealed Friday. 
This revelation came from 
Thurgood Marshall, counsel for 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple just returned to the United 
States after investigating Army 
bias in Japan and Korea. 

“The question as to why so 
many Negroes were charged 
with misbehavior before the en- 


remains unanswered, Marshall 
declared after conferring with 
Gen. MacArthur and other high 
brass. 

In his meeting with Mac- 
Arthur, Marshall pointed out 
that 32 Negroes and only two 
whites had been convicted in 
‘courtmartial. ,The white GI's 
received setnences of 5 and 3 
years. Of the 32 Negro soldiers, 
one (Lieutenant Leon Gilbert) 
was sentenced to death, 15 to 
life imprisonment, one to 350 
years, and 15 to from 5 to 25 
years. 

Marshall, who is headed for 


the East from the West Coast in 
a series of speaking engage- 
ments, has charged that the 
trials of the Negroes were has- 
tily conducted, many of the ac- 
cused men being rushed from 
foxholes to the court. The trials 
of two men sentenced to life 
lasted 50 minutes each. Two 
others so sentenced had trials 
lasting 44 and 42 minutes. 


“We have undisputed  evi- 
dence,’ Marshall has declared, 
“that in several instances the 
men were questioned about an 


an admonition to forget it,.sent 
back te the front line, and ‘then, 
after weeks of fighting the en- 
emy day and night, pulled out 
of their foxholes, returned to the 
rear and courtmartialed.” 


In Korea, Marshall talked to 


about 70 enlisted men from every 
company and battery of the 24th 


Infantry Regiment and the 195th 
Field Artillery attached to the 
24th. 


“Their main complaint 
shall declares; “was that they 
had inefhicient white officers 
and white officers who resented 


. Mar- 


CP Counsel Charges Bias in Korea 


working with Negr 
They all believed rhe sole 
martial were excessively harsh.” 


Marshall went to Japan and 
Korea after many of the Negro 
officers and men _ wrote the 


NAAC for aid, after public pro- 
test and indignation forced Pres- 
ident Truman to commute his 
sentence to 20 years. 
Subsequently the Judge Ad- 
vocate General exonerated four 
of the convicted men, and gave 
ht reductions. in terms to 21 


ers. The bulk of the harsh 


emy and so few white soldiers 


— 


alleged offense, dismissed with 


ongress Links to 
Loun ‘Fixes Seen in 
Letters to the RFC 


WASHINGTON.— Widespread tieups of Congressmen in “fixes” of multi-million-dol- 
lar Reconstruction Finance Corp. leans was indicated in moves Friday by President Tru- 
man to get the heat off his pals who have already been implicated by a Senate probe. 


Truman has ordered copies of 
several hundred letters on RFC 
loans to be turned over.to White 
House aide Donald S. Dawson. 

Dawson, a close friend of Tru- 
man’s, has been accused by the 
Senate Banking Subcommittee in- 
vestigating RFC loans with wield- 
ing undue “influence” over RFC 
loans. oe 

The disclosure ‘came as angry 
members of the Senate body charg- 
ed that an attempt was being made 
by the President to “smear” the 
committee and “discredit” its probe 
o: wire-pulling in RFC. 

Included in the letters were 
some from chairman ]. William 
Fulbright (D-Ark), Sen. Paul Doug- 
las (D-Ill) and other subcommittee 
members. 

Testimony at a_hot- tempered 
subcommittee hearing showed that 
letters receivéd by the RFC from 
Congressmen over “many, many 
years” were photostated by Daw- 
sons wife, who is in charge of 
RFC files, and delivered to the 
White House about two weeks ago. 
The subcommittee ordered the 
RFC to produce duplicates for its 
own study. 

RFC chairman W. Elmer Har- 
ber testified that he instructed Mrs. 
Dawsen to make the White House 
copies. He said the idea first came 

- up with the RFC, and that he 
Jater discussed it with Dawson and 
on one occasion with Truman. 

Donald W. Smith, assistant RFC 
executive manager, told the | sub- 


ae terms stand however. 


The Relief Check 


Comes Too Late 


By Michael Singer 

A relief check will arrive tomorrow for Mr. Mrs. Ralph Coppola 
and their three children at 432 Court St,, Brooklyn 

But Mr. Coppola won't get it. He died of a vies attack last 
Friday—killed by the Welfare Department. 

The story ef murder, so charged by the Red Hook American 
Labor Party club, will not be investigated by district attorneys, 
Ketauver Committees or Police Commissioner Murphy. Certainly 
net by Welfare Commissioner Hilliard. 

Yet ne more brutal killing has ever been laid to a mob of 
gangsters than the death of the gentle, beloved 54-year-old Italian 
American worker, Ralph Coppola. Here's how it happened: 

Four weeks ago, Coppola received a television set, a. gift from 
relatives. He was summarily taken off the relief rolls. Family 
and neighbors protested to the Welfare Department. They said the 
TV set was a gift, not a purchase. The department demanded proof; 
they got proef. 

Still no relief check. On three other occasions, the department 
promised to restore Coppola to the rolls. C oppola waited, sick, in 
need of medicines, food. The gas was shut off. The electricity 
was shut off. 

Last Friday, a welfare investigator interviewed Coppola after 
ALP leader James Longhi had led repeated delegations to the 
department. The investigator not only denied relief aid but chided 
Coppola for feigning illness. 

The investigator left. Three hours later Coppola was dead— 
a victim of a heart attack and the Welfare Department. 

The Red Red Hook ALP Club issued a leaflet charging 
“Murder” to the department and after the funeral at St. Mary’s 
Church, a greup of Coppola’s neighbors met and organized a dem- 
onstration at the Welfare Department. — 

On Friday the welfare officials after refusing to see the 
delegation, finally confered with Longhi. They tried te pass the 
buck to the — but Longhi pointed out the repeated 
and long-delayed inhuman refusal by the top officials to give 
ge ay relief after it was definitely proved that his TV set was 
a gift 

Longhi reported his interview to Coppola's neighbors. 

Now Red Hook is organizing. They want retribution fer their 
friend's death. They say Coppola was murdered. And the city 
will have to answer for this organizing, official killing. 


Capital Peace Crusade 
Is Set for March [5 


The date of the Peace Pilgrimage to Washington has been changed from March 1 
to March 15 because of the rising insistence from big centers nationally that new circles of 


the peace movement are eager to go but need more time.- The American Peace Crusade 
declared, in announcing the shift: 
“With enthusiasm high, emphasis | ' 
by local groups on enlisting grass- 
roots delegates never before organ- 
ized was a basic factor in the de- 
cision to shift dates.” 

Chicago, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New Jersey and New Yerk 
leaders showed their determination 
to mobilize a broad section of dele- 
gates who could exert real influ- 

e in Washington, -the Crusade 
offices declared. “Some of them 
felt they will now be in a position 
to mobilize im excess of the goals 
set.” 


committee that he personally de- 
livered between 700 and 900 pho- 
tostated letters to the White House 
‘within the past two weeks, turned 
them over to Dawson. 

When Senators demanded to 


‘House clerks who nermally receive 
matter for the President, Smith 
said he could not remember. 
Smith also told the hearing that 
no special effort was made to in- 
clude letters from members of th= 
know who teld Smith to deliver | subcommittee or to leave out the 


the photostats to Dawson person-| letters of any particularéCongress- 
ally rather than to the White | men. 


Prot. Pauling 
Defends 
Peace Crusade 


Prof. Linus Pauling of Pasadena, 
Calif., one of the nation’s leading 
scientists, decorated by President 
Truman for his wartime research 
work for the armed forces, vigor- 
ously defended the rights of the 
American Peace Crusade against 
the recent effort of Secretary Dean 
Acheson to smear it. 


the continued increase in man’s| 
powers of destruction, especially 
when there is great danger of war 
does it become necessary for cit-| 
izens to express this hope for 
peace.” 

“If the popular movement for 
peace were to be suppressed,” he 
warned, “we would be at the 
mercy of the few who want war, 
and war would be inevitable. I 
shall continue to struggle for a 
peaceful world, and to cooperate 
with all peace-loving people.” 


Prof. Pauling, one of the eight 
initiators of the Crusade, declared 
his belief “that it is the duty of 
every American to work for a 
peaceful selution of international 
agreements.” 


The scientist said the evil of 
war “becomes ever greater with | 


Final Push Set 
In ‘Worker Drive 


New York campaigners for The Worker were set Fri- 
day for a weekend of intensive activity as the drive for 18.000 
' subscriptions in New York State draws to a close. Though 
carried on under conditions of 
persecution and _ intimidation ai 
advocates of peace unequalled in 
ferocity since the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws of 1799, the campaign 
had netted 13,000 subscriptions as 
of last week, or 70 percent of the 
goal, 

Dozens of communities through- 
out the city, as well as industrial] 
groups of Worker backers, have 
been working hard ¢- ‘ring the 
weck to reach the goa's ‘sey had 
set for themselves. Campaigners in 
17 communities throughout the 
city have done so already, and are 
seeking to go well over those goak:. 

The. drive's success thus far has} 


the Washington Pension Union, 
the East Bay Peace Committee, ot 
Oakland, Calif., the ALP of vari- 
ous New York localities, the World 
Peace Circle of Héllywood, con- 
gregations like the First Methodist 
Church of Osage, Iowa, Farmers 
Union groups, and from. trade- 
unionists throughout the land. 


Letters like this, from Waco, 
Tex., are typical: “I live one mile 
out of town. I have seven chil- 
dren, all are firm believers in 
peace. All want “Dictator” Tru- 
man to get our troops eut of Ko- 
rea.” : 


neighbors, friends, co-workers, of- 
ficers of community organizations 
urging that:they be sent word of 
the Peace Pilgrimage and_ the 
Peace Poll. 


Many letters ask for further in- 
formation and on action and trans- 
portation. to Washington. A sur- 
prisingly large number comes 
from Illinois. Typical is that from 
-the Rev. Jack Middaugh, of the 
Halstead Street Institutional 
Church who wrote: “We will sup- 
port the Peace Pilgrimage. We 
‘have exhausted all possibilities to 
ee money for this great pur- 
pose. | 


U.S. Army Chief Frees 4 Nazis 
Convicted in Atrocities Case 


HEIDELBERG, Germany.—Four war criminals convicted of 
a in ar Flossenburg sa camp atrocities — 
uremic! i} released trom sberg prison y, the U.S. Army announc 
bring to Washington, vies. | They were Erich Penz, 26, whe was sentenced to.life imprison- 
aR Es Crusade office an- ye aeagey aset pest another rer ise Hemnenn Sommerfeld, 
- ) oe years, ustay Matzke, 10 years. 

The letters. céme not. only from| . Gen, Thomas. T.. Handy, commander-in-chief. 


individ ls, many. ‘of then li- 
lial Porn * Gapunitea ge pee in Europe, commuted, their; sentences to time 


ee eet 


that the Worker and the Daily 
Worker were going out of business. 
Campaigners are determined to see 
to it this weekend that the circula- 
tion of The Worker gees far above 
the figure five weéks ago when 
the haywire predictions were 
made. 


* 

POSTMARKS on letters which 
pledge that the writers will join 
the Pe. -2 Pilgrimage read like an|7_ 
atlas oi .tthe United States. Not 
only. the big industrial cities, but 
scores of towns like Waco, Tex., 
Lesterville,*S. D., Shelton, Wash., 
Ferrysburg, O., Cumberland, Wis., 
are responding by the hundreds, 

They ask for thousands more of 
the Peace Poll ballots to get sig- 
natures which the marchers wi 


* 
THEY ENCLOSE NAMES of 


Chief gains in the campaign 
have been made in the heaviest 
working-class areas of the city— 
Bedford - Stuyvesant, Red Hook, 
Williamsburgh, Brownsville, Brigh- 
ton, East New York in Broo%lyn: 
East Harlem, lower east side, Chel- 
sea in Manhattan; Ridgewood, 


Long Island City, Rego Park in 
made liars out-of more than one] Queens; Prospect in the Bronx;| 
_  Mewspaper and radio comme niaiors} and the oe SAlieat in Man- 
~<4who predicted: several weeb-- PO! batt +e me deen 
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__-“* wast corporations could “get ‘hur 
_ + dreds of | 
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Tenant Rally to Hit Rent 


CP NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


HAILS FOSTER BIRTHDAY 


The following birthday greeting to William Z. Foster, 
national chairman of -he Communist Party, was sent by Gus 
Hall, national secretary; Henry Winston, organizational Sec- 
retary, and John Williamson, labor secretary, for the National 


Committée of the Party: 
_ Dear Comrade Foster: 


Accept from us, your closest friends and co-workers of the 
National Committee of the Communist Party, USA, our warmest 
and most affectionate comradely greetings on the very happv 
occasion of your 70th birthday. We extend to you our deepest 


and most heartfelt wishes for many "appy 
and many future vears of further invaluable 


returns of the day, 
and fruitful service 


to the American working class and people, in which we know 
the entire membership of our Party heartily joins us, as well as 
countless other forward-striving, liberty-loving workers who also 


know and love you. 


This happy occasion gives us an opportunity to express 
anew to you our great appreciation of your courage and stead- 
fastness, your sterling leadership, your clarity of vision, your 
unfailing faith in the workers and confidence in their ultimate 
victory, which are a constant inspiring example to all of us. 
Your tireless devotion to the struggles for peace, freedom and 
Socialism, and the deep theoretical guidante you give to us at 
all times towards the winning of these noble ends—are a con- 
stant and unfailing source of strength to us. 

.We salute you, as a great son and leader of the American 
working class of whom we are deeply proud, as our beloved 


chairman. 


Dear Bill, it is our fervent wish for your oer) 
will have the satisfaction soon of seeing the capitalis 


that you 
tC system 


of greed and violence disappear from the face of the world 
and the ushering in of a new world of Socialism, for the happi- 
~ ness of mankind—to which you have contributed so mightily in 


your ‘useful lifetime. 


With best love from all of us, your comrades. 


DEMO CHIEF SET TO PUSH 
‘18’ DRAFT THROUGH SENATE 


WASHINGTON — Democratic 
leader Ernest W. McFarland an- 
nounced Friday that the Senate 
will start debate Monday or Tues- 
day on the 18-year-old draft and 
voiced hope the measure will be 
passed within a few days. 

A conference of Senate Demo- 
crats decided to sidetrack the 
Troops-for-Europe debate to take 
up the draft bill. McFarland said 
the schedule was changed because 
the draft bill is ready while the 
troops resolution still is being con- 
sidered by the Eenate Armed Ser- 
vices and Fereign Relations Com- 
mnittees. g 


The Senate bill would lower the 
draft age from 19 to 18 and ex- 
tend ‘the period of draft service 
from 21 to 26 months, It calls for 


the induction of 18-year-olds after 
all eligible men in the present 19- 
through-25 draft have been taken, 
including childless husbands. 

The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee will start hearings Monday 
on a bill introduced Thursday by 
Chairman Carl Vinson (D. Ga.). It 
calls for drafting youths at 18% 
years and also would wipe out 
present deferments for men with 
only one dependent. 


on Friday by Sol Salz, Council 


¢ be 
‘s . 
y 


Tenant response to the campaign of the New York Tenants Council against the Mc- 
Goldrick 15 percent rent increase has been so great that plans for the big March 5 rally at 
the Golden Gate Ballroom, 142 St. and Lenox Ave. have been extended 


, it was announced 


executive secretary. Originally, 
scheduled as a meeting of 5,000 
apartment house chairman, the 
rally will be enlarged because of 
demands from project groups, con- 
sumer organizations and_ tenants 
in small and unorganized buildings 
who want to join the campaign. 

The legislative fight to block the 
rent increases effective March 15 
will flare up in the State Senate 
either this week or next at the 
latest, when Sen. William }, 
Bianchi (East Harlem Rep-ALP) 
moves to discharge the Finance 
Committee from further considera- 
tion of his bill to repeal the Mc- 
Goldrick regulations. 

In a letter to Attorney General 
Nathaniel Goldstein on Friday, 
Bianchi said that the “method of 
enacting law by legislative default 
is unconstitutional.” Bianchi de- 
clared: that the “fight is not yet 
lost” and warned against accepting 
the real estate lobbies impression 


tled.” 

Gov. Dewey, timing his an- 
nouncement to stymie the rising 
tenant movement, said on Friday 
that he had approved amendments 
to the 1950 state rent law prevent- 
ing landlords from getting retro- 
active rent. increases. These 
amendments were submitted 
ménths ago by the State Rent Ad- 
ministration as a sop to the indig- 
nant tenants. They make inapplic- 
able Federal Housing Expediter; 
increases ordered after March l, 
1950 and before May 1, 1950, and 
in New York City, they eliminate 
similar retroactive “adjustments 
oidered after March 1, 1949 when 
the Sharkey Rent Law was de- 
clared invalid by the courts. 

Tenant pressure forced inclu- 
sion of those concessions. and 
Dewey, with the Legislature set 
to wind up its session within two 
weeks, announced his approval to 
forestall.a demonstration like that 
two weeks ago when 2,000 ten- 
ants mobilized in the capital. 


Thorez Recovering 


PARIS.—The Communist news- 
paper L’Humanite reported Friday 
that Party leader Maurice Thorez 
is recovering in Moscow from the 
stroke he suffered last October. 


that the rent “matter is now set-| 


President OK’s 


$50 
Arms tor 


By Rob F. Hall 


illions 


Chiang 


} 5 


WASHINGTON. — President Truman has approved a 
joint State and Defense Department decision to rush some 
$50 million in arms to Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan (Formosa) 


it was learned here Friday. 

The first shipment, valued at 
$9 million has already arrived at 
the island. 


The. décision is one of a series 


already made or in the works which 
would step up Truman’s war with 
the new China by utilizing Chiang’s 
ground troops along with US 
planes and naval vessels. 

Government officials making 
these revelations describe the Ad- 
ministration’s motive as purely “de- 
fensive, that is, to prevent the 
government of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic from asserting _ its 
rightful authority over Taiwan 
Island. 

Significantly, however, these 
shipments are being made against 
a background of feverish propa- 
ganda by the China First lobby 
for “opening a_ second front’ 
against the Peking government -on 
the Chinese mainland. . 

The Chiang lobby and the poli- 
ticians who speak for it are in- 
sisting that Chiang’s grounud 
troops should be used more or 
less immediately to invade the 
mainland with US-supplied: arms 
and with sea .and air support by 
the US Air Force and Navy. 

The US Seventh Fleet and an 
undetermined number of Air Force 
units are already stationed at Tai- 
wan. 

The decision to supply Chiang 
with $50 million in artillery, tanks 
and other arms may very well be 


By Joseph North 


$0 the young college stars— 
whose fathers are workers or little 
storekeepers—kids from the “wrong 
. side of the tracks” as the New York 
Times put it, are culprits and the 
heavy hand of newspaper scorn 
clamps down on their shoulders. 

What gruesome hypocrisy! Nia- 
garas of crocodile tears have been 
shed, hot indignation expressed, by 
newspapers whose advertising mil- 
lions come from the biggest fixers 
of all—the Stock Market  bil- 
lionaires. 

If there: were honesty “in these 
circles there would be genuine, 
flaming anger enough to scorch 
the pages. Every day’s news from 
the very capital of this country 
would provide it: the capital that 
is lock-stack-and barrel property of 
the Sixty Wealthy Families who 
own the bulk of the nation’s 
wealth. : | 

Take the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance -Corp. scandals just busting 
through the columns—this holy of 
holy of official set-ups. How many 
years of corruption has this outfit 
waded through since it was set up 
by Herbe:t Hoover in the days of 
the Hoovervilles. 

Fix? Why, the evidence is over- 
wheiming that for proper down 
“payments (discreetly, of course) to 
the proper government people, 


iso .34 We 


millions, °°?! 


i 


Cap 


italism -- 


What about the widespread 
practice of the “five percenters.” Is 
anybody honestly persuaded that 
the gentle, halting punishment 
meted out to relatively small-fry 
like John Maragon exhausts the 
cleansing operation? Why, the 
thing reached into the very par- 
lors of the White "House itself 
and the gifts of deep-freezers and 
television sets and other handy lit- 
tle presents haven’t been forgotten. 

And the latest scandal brewing. 
Consider the depth of its perfidy! 
Making a buck (millions of them) 
out of the H-bomb that might, as 
Einstein said, wipe out mankind. 
According to the New York Mir- 
ror, in Drew Pearson’s column the 
other day, the state senators of 
South Carolina got in on the 
ground floor for plenty profits. 


AN OLD CUSTOM 

Pearson reveals that State Sen. 
Brown and other Carolina politi- 
cians “suddenly snapped up leases 
on land sites one ha before the 
Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced the hydrogen plant would 
be near Aiken, S. C.” 

Options were secured by those 
“with a tip inside the commission 
or from South Catolina members 
of Congress,” the paper discreetly 
reveals. 

And so poor farmers were 
fleeced, sold their property as low 
as $60 an acre to the moneybags 
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chi 


politicians *°who get: these in. : 


the BIG 


| But why get excited? Why 
should the papers owned by the 
crowd around J. P. Morgan and 
other bankers make a fuss over 
these matters. After all, it’s an old 
capitalist custom, inherent inthe 
fang-and-claw profit system itself. 
Have Americans forgotten that the 
J. P. Morgan fortune was built on 
the gale of faulty second-hand guns 
and rotten blankets during the 
Civil War? And with the collusion 
of people in the highest places in 
Washington? 

‘COMMON PRACTICE’ 

You can go, on listing the in- 
stances for volumes: but here are 
only a few recent ones — what 
about Gen. Vaughn, the President's 
military aide and the five-percent- 
ers? What about Rep. May, of Ken- 
tucky, now free after a prison so- 
journ for turning over war con- 
tracts “for considerations’ to the 
Garsson brothers? — . 

What about that paragon of the 
Un-American Committee, Rep. ]. 
Parnell Thomas who padded pay- 
rolls and make a quick buck out 
of his cleaning-lady and other im- 
poverished people. And remember 
the Republican indignation over 
punishing him when, as they said, 
everybody knows it’s “common 
practice.” | 

And what about the appoint- 


ment of top-flight bankers and in- | 


Fix 


iof St. Louis now heading the Na- 


tional Security Resources Board. 
His corporation outfits planes with 
electric furnishings, and, of course. 
were going to build quite a few 
planes, you know. 

Take that newly-painted, refur- 
bished paragon of justice, Judge 
Harold A. Medina. who gets a 
medal nearly every other day for 
his little job of railroading the 11 
working-class Communist leaders. 
Do you know he is presiding over 
en gn judging the monstrous 
ix of the nations biggest invest- 
ment bankers. They haven't got. 
much past the stage of preliminary 
motions in the years’ long drawn 
out trial, and that Medina—who 
rushed the Communists to prison—. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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larcenous bankers. 


policemen to be crooked—that’s 


dustrialists to all the government 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


a step in preparation for such an 
invasion, : 

Funds for arming Chiang are 
coming from some $450 millions 
Truman has available for arms aid 
to Pacific countries including “the 
general area of China,” as the legis- 
lation-adopted by Congress phrases 
it. There is nothing to prevent his 
using the entire amount to finance 
an invasion of the Chinese main- 
land if he so decides. 


Under the present program, 
Chiang is getting airplanes, artil- 


llery, tanks, spare parts, aviation 


gasoline, machine guns, mortars, 
small arms and army vehicles such 
as jeeps, trucks and ammunition 
carriers. 

Additional ECA aid for the 
Chiang regime on Taiwan is also 
planned it was learned. 

Discussions on what use can 
be made of Chiang are now go- 
ing on at the Pentagon and State 
Department with Karl Rankin, US. 
charge d affaires at Taiwan who 
recently came here for consultation. 


To Present 


Musical Play 

The Williamsbridge Communist 
Council, in honor of Brotherhood 
Month, presents “Just a Little 
Simple,” a musical play Saturday, 


Feb. 24, 8:30 p.m. at Christopher 
Columbus High School, Astor -and 
Brenxwood Aves., Bronx. © Sub- 
scription 50 cents. 


| 


Speaking of Headlines 


You might wonder why the newspapers give such huge . 
headlines to the stories of college dads from poor homes caught 
‘in a basketball “fix” and such small headlines to the stories of 
police corruption, RFC scandals, crooked Congressmen, and 


Maybe the newspaper editors figure it out like this: 
After .all, everyone expects bankers, Congressmen and 


in the nature of capitalism. So 


it isn’t news. But corruption is rarely to be found -among the 
common people. of this country and when it is found, well, 
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The Worker supporters had gathered some 18, - 
subscriptions throughuot the nation as the campaign 
to spread the paper's circulation entered its final week 


_Jast Monday. 


This was 60 percent of the goal of 30,000 set last 


month. The goal, originally placed at 20, 000, was in- | 


creased when experience of campaigners showed there 
was a wide demand for the paper. 

Of the 18,000 subs estimated, 16,144 were mail 
subscriptions actually received by The Worker business 
office up until Monday. The rest included home de- 
livery subscriptions and other forms ef paid-up subs 


included in the 30,000 goal. | 
| Campaigners in New York, New Jersey, Illinois 


and Wisconsin had turned in the: best performance. 
Those in Eastern Pennsylvania were at the bottom 


of the list with 310 out of a 1,500 goal, or 20.6 per- 


cent. Also lagging badly, of the major states; were 
_ Michigan with 329 out of a goal of 1 000, and Ohio 


with 333 out of a similar goal. New England, with 


409 out of a goal of 900, or 45.4 percent, was likewise 
considerably off the pace. 


The four areas combined were shert of their goals 
by some 3,000 subscriptions as the drive entered the 
home stretch. 

Illinois campaigners, with 1,538 in out of a goal of 
2.200, had 69.9 percent. They have upped their target 
to 3,000, however, and still had. almost half of this to 
go. 

New Jersey, with.a goal of 1,200, had already gar- 
nered 730 for a percentage of 60.8; while Wisconsin 
campaigners had 127 out of 200 in, or 63.5 percent. 

New Yorkers had turned in 11,390 mail subscriptions 
but had about 1,500 home delivery and other types 
of subs in for a combined figure of 12,800—or 70. per- 
cent of their goal of 18,000. 


Brooklyn continued to lead, with 4,623 mail subs 


Ss Total 18,000 as Drive Enters Final Strete 


turned into the business office, and a total figure’ of 
5, 100. This was 93 percent of their goal of 5,500. M Man- 
hattanites had 3,883 mail subs in, and a total of some 
4,700 subs for 63 percent. Bronxites had in 1,696 mail 
subs, and 1,900 overall, for a percentage of 54. Just ° 
topping them were Queens-Nassau campaigners, who 
gathered 1,000 mail subs and I, 100 overall, for 55 
percent. 

A feature of Manhattan’s accomplishment was 1,700 
subs obtained by industrial areas out of the goal of 
2,500 set for these areas. Fur workers accounted for 
488 of these, or 75 percent of their goal of 650. They 
were in a dead heat with distributive workers, who had 
gathered 633 of their 850 target, which also gave them 


‘75 percent. The two groups are in friendly competition. 


Upstate New Yorkers continued to drag badly. in 
the drive with only 189 in out of a goal of 1,050. The 


bulk of those obtained were from Westchester County | 
area. 


Textile Strikers Firm, 
— of Maneuvers 


By George Morris 


BOSTON.—New England woolen workers began the second week of their walkout with 
ranks solid but their minds anxious and suspicious of the reported wage formula sought by labor 
Some 40,000 of the striking woolen workers are in 90 affected plants within 


Deioratais eda pienso PICKET 


leaders in Washington. 
a 100 mile radius of this city. 
Additional tens of thousands 


of New England cotton work- 
ers alerted for a nationwide strike 
in that field March 15 are equally 


interested because they face ex-|@ es 


actly the same situation as the 
striking woolen workers. 


The strikers—in Lawrence, main | j.9@m 


center of American Woolens, and 
in the Pawtucket-Providence, R.L. | 


area—I spoke to were told nothing | 
by leaders of the Textile Workers] § 


Union, ClO. They simply draw 
their conclusions from what they 
read in the hostile local press and 
from the conduct of their officials. 


There is widespread fear that if 


~CIO-AFL leaders get back into 


the Wage Stabilization Board in 
Washington and agree to a deal 
like the reported 12 percent raise 
formula they are reported de- 


manding, the textile workers, al- 


A picket line forms outside the Botany Wool en Mills at Passaic, N. J., in the textile strike. 


Gov't Says Price 


Rise May Stop 
Some Time 


CLEVELAND. — Federal Price 
Stabilizer Michael DiSalle let. go 
with a “pie-in-the-sky” prediction 
at a press conference here when he 
said “. . , by midsummer they 
(consumers) will find prices and 
wages stabilized in a liveable man- 
ner. 

He added that rationing will not 
be needed during the present pe- 
riod of emergency and claimed that 
the Office of Price Stabilization 
was “a better position to check 
inflation than the OPA when it's 


DiSalle noted that “besides, this 
time we have moved to freeze 
prices after a period of prosperity 
rather than depression and_ sup- 
plies are good.” 

The price stabilizer failed to 
mention that under OPA prices 
were frozen at depression levels 
while present prices are the highest 
on record and far from frozen. 

Another prediction by DiSalle 
was that prices would “level off’ 
about five percent above present 
levels by midsummer bringing 
prices to new records. 

The price stabilizer said that 


“marginal markup regulations” in 

though among the lowest paid,|members.and the officers of the|on the initiative of the strikers inning to see that the strike will be soft goods and consumer durables 

would still get practically nothing.| 1WUA. Members who have ex-|the Julliard Mill three unorgan-|won at the mill gates by .a daily would come out next week and 

perience in past strikes thought it|ized mills with a total of 900|show of vigilance. and participa-| would affect about $25,000,000,- 

n strange the officials should advise| workers were pulled out. tion by the workers and not in}900 in trade. He said “tailored 

THE 12 CENTS hourly raise re-| workers to stay home and confine} Another mill of 150 was simi-| Washington. I don’t think the of-| regulations would follow for the 

ceived by the woolen workers last picketing to token groups of a larly induced to join strike ranks|ficers of the union will be able|food industry, restaurants, control- 

October (after nearly three years|half dozen or so at a gate. State-|in Woonsocket, R. I. to hold it to a stay-at-home level | ifg livestock at the farm level and 
of no raises) practically exhausts 


ments of union leaders lay main] The thinking of the TWUA of-|/ong. others. 


the 10 percent allowed now. An) hopes on reported negotiations be-|ficials was described to me by the 
additional two percent would give 


tween industry and War sb ogg Lorraine striker. John Cavanaugh, ¢ 
them at most five cents compared} tion officials for “price relief” manager of the Providence-Paw- | 
with the 15 cents,’ annual six cent|the mill owners. They seem e decker thhik Haus oe the untae 
raise, insurance and welfare und : Pot. ’ 


| feel that a rise in prices would] replying to demands from workers 
they are asking. overcome the main hurdle in wage| f 


or mass picketing of non-union 


This was pointed up by the an- 
nounced offer of 5 cents by Ameri- 
can Woolens, the pace setter, pro- 
vided the union also agrees to a 
clause in the contract giving the 
company an unrestricted right to 
increase work loads and displace 
workers. through machinery 
changes. The company agrees, on 
its part, to severance pay for those 
so displaced. 

* 


THE AMERICAN WOOLEN 
offer has only served to arouse the 
suspicions and fears of the work- 
ers, knowing as they do of the 
general tendency of their officials 
to neglect the speedup issue or to 
even collaborate with the employ- 
‘ers for increased work loads. 


American Wooiens made _ it 
clear, of course, that even its five 
cent offer is contingent upon ap- 
proval of “proper authorities” in| - 
Washington. Thus it is becoming |" 
clear to the workers that they have 
to both smash any type of a wage 
freeze to get any kind of raise and 
build up the keenly felt work load 
issue if they are to have any limits 
on speedup and influence on job 
security. More than 9,000 workers 
were unemployed in the woolen 
center of Lawrence before the 


walkout of 8,000 on strike there. 


* 
FROM THE BEGINNING of 


“ithe strike ere... Was. svidence of, , 


negotiations. In the meantime, the 
workers are expected to just sit 
it out home. 
As one old timer of the Paw- 
tucket Lorraine Mills said to. me: 
“This is a funny strike. I dont 
like the way it’s going. No mass 
picketing, no real effort to pull out| impress. the workers, he added. 


the non-union mills here.” who insisted on a real effort to 


HE LISTED THE NAMES of 
four other woolen mills in Paw- 
tucket not on strike and employ- 
ing 1,700 workers compared to 


“nervous 


+ pull out the working mills. 


Many of the workers are bégin- 


French Students 


1,400 in the struck Lorraine. The Threaten Strike 


union leaders have neither issued 
an appeal to the non-union work- 
ers to come out nor mobilized an 
effective mass picket demonstra- 
tion to pull out the plants. 

That the non-union workers are 
ready to come out was well indi- 
cated in nearby Olneyville where|o $570,000 in 1951. 


PARIS.—The National Students 
Union has threatened to strike if 
the government asks the National 
Assembly to cut students’ 
security subsidies from $1,470,000}: 


COMING 


we. _—e STALIN'S aNT wid bale 


elt 


NEXT WEEK 
Beginning Monday the Daily Worker will publish a 


series of articles by John Pittman and George Lohr on— 
WHY IS THE STATE DEPT. TRYING 


plants, said it was really an ad- 
vantage to the strikers if the non- 
unionists stay on the job because 
the struck employes would get 
when they see non- 
union goods reach the market. 
This argument did not seem to 


) 


in an llth-hour legal appeal to 
save him, attorneys for the Civil 
Rights Congress declared Friday. 

Bella Abzug, of New York, and 
John Coe, of Pensacola, Fla., at- 
torneys for McGee, are scheduled 
to present the new data in habeas 
corpus proceedings they plan to 
initiate on ‘behalf of the Negro 
victim in the U. S. District Court 
in Jackson, Miss., early next 
month, 

Mrs, Troy Hawkins, Laurel, 
Miss., white woman who charged 
McGee assaulted her on Nov. 3, 
1945, had, according to the new 
“| evidence, sought to bind McGee 
}to an intimate relationship. 

* 


McGEE, the new évidence re- 
veals, had sought to avoid the 
dangerous consequences of such a 
relationship. But Mrs: Hawkins, 
McGee claimed, stymied his ef- 
forts in that direction. rai charged 
she threatened to cry rape and 
place him at the mercy of the} 
ach: isk iw kk mck hace ba 
the relationship. 


McGee Rape Charge 


New*evidence that Willie McGee did not commit the 
crime of rape for which he is sentenced to die March 20 in 
Mississippi electric chair will be presented to federal courts 


: 


Gee feared that if the facts were 
made public he would be handed 
over by his jailers to the lynch 
mobs that have for five years been 
erying for his death. Three times 
attempts were made to lynch him. 

-And it will require the utmost 
heroic effort to bring these facts 
before the court in Mississippi. 
Defense attomeys- have _ been 
threatened by: Mississippi's leading 
paper, the Jackson Daily News. 

Responsibility for safety of at- 
tarneys and others working for the 
defense of McGee. has been placed 
by the Civil Rights Congress di- 
rectly at the door of President 
Truman. 


Truman, the CRC pointed out, 
has authority: under provisions of 
the Federal Civil Rights Act to 
order his Attorney General to im» 
tervene on McGee's behalf. 

Since all legal activity to save 
McGee will continue in the fed- | 
eral courts, the CRC poimted out, 
it becomes the duty of the Presi- 
dent to instruct the Attomey Gen- 


‘ 
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size of your task and the difficulties you had to 


have come to The Worker and the Daily 


Worker greeting William Z. Foster on his 70th . 


birthday. More messages and tributes will 


appear in the Daily Worker during this month , 


in commemoration of Foster's 70th birthday, 
an important event for the American working 
class movement to which Foster has devoted 
his life. 

Lake Zurich, Ill. 
Mr. John Gates, Editor, The Daily Worker 
Dear Mr. Gates: 

Iam glad to join in the tribute to William 
Z. Foster on his 70th birthday. I remember his 
gallant leadership of the Pittsburgh steel strike, 
about 1920, and regret his loss as an active 
organizer to the trade union movement in the 
United States, of which he was a. mastermind. 

. Sincerely yours, 
-ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 
* 
Mr. William Z. Foster 
‘Dear Mr. Foster: | 

As you pass this traditionally significant mile- 
stone in your life, I add my greetings and good 
wishes to the many you are receiving in apprecia- 
tion of your Jong, devoted and creative contri- 
bution to the American labor movement.” 

It so happened that our paths through life 
touched a little in your two most significant 
achievements—the organization of the packing 

house and steel workers. | 
| As a young preacher in the Chicago stock- 
yards district 1 was acquainted with the earlier 
effort to organize the workers. Knowing their 
conditions of labor and life I can estimate the 


overcome; also what the success of your effort 


has meant through the years to the workers and — 


their families. 
Soon after you began your work in steel I 


‘was speaking in Pittsburgh for a weekend, at 


your request, managed to get a few preachers 
together to hear from you the facts about the 
situation. For seeking the truth at first hand 
one of them soon had to leave his prominent 
church. Now, in his retirement, he still likes to 
tell how what he leared that day increased 
through the years his helpfulness to community 
well being in other places. 

Then we met again for a time.on the National 
Board of the ACLU where,*like your successor 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, you always stood square- 
ly for the basic principles of civil liberty: 

Once more, not long since, our paths touched 
when we discussed on the air the compatibility 
of democracy and communism in the face of 
the rising storm that now threatens the founda- 
tions of our democratic rights. 

It is*out of this personal understanding of 
what you have stood for and sought that I wel- 
come you to the ranks of those who have gone 
beyond the “three score years and ten” the 
psalmist allotted fo “the days of our years.” I am 
sure that one whd has made history and then, 
in illness and the present turmoil, can write it. 
will understand that the psalmist was mistaken 
when he added “and if by strength they be four 
score years, yet is their strength labor and sor- 
row.” Labor yes, but labor with joy. 


HARRY F. WARD 


Milton Howard. John Pieunen: Howard C, Boldt... Asseciate Editors 
Rob Ff. Hall 


Philip Bart 


Washington Editor 
General Manager — 


_ of Negro-white labor | solidarity. 


Sincerely, 


Foster As Marxist Charted 
American Labor's Path 


By Robert Thompson 


This article is from the report 
by Robert Thompson, chairman 
of the New York Communist 
Party, to the recent national con- 

vention of the Communist Party. 
~The full text of his report is to 
be published in the coming issue 
of POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


William Z. Foster's great Marx- 
ist work, Political Outhne History 
of the Americas, is the logical— 
and in a sense inevitable—product 
of Foster's life-time role of theor- 
etical leadership in the Marxist 
and labor movement. 

Because of factionalism ‘in the 
20s and Browderism in the ‘30s 
and more recent years, our Party 
never fully evaluated Comrade 
Foster's great theoretical contri- 
butions made over a period of 40 
years. In fact, there was often 
an effort to minimize his outstand- 
ing theoretical role through left- 
handed compliments of his being 
a great organizer and a first-class 
strike strategist and union leader. 

Now, Foster is a great labor 
organizer. Even the enemies of 
Marxism are forced to concede 
this. For example, Robert Brooks, 


under the title “When Labor Or-}: 


ganizes, writes: 

“In spite of almost msuperable 
obstacles, Foster gave the Amer- 
ican labor movement a magnificent 
lesson in strategy, discipline, per- 
_severence and courage. Race con- 
flicts, post-war political reaction, 
the Palmer ‘red’ raids, wholesale 
discharges of union members, the 
defection of the craft leaders and 
the impetuosity of thousands of 
workers did not prevent Foster and 
his helpers from orgahizing about 
365,000 members and_ holding 
them im line.” 

It might be noted that this or- 

ganizing drive led by Foster! 
brought more Negro workers into 
the unions than had ever been 
organized up to then and was the 
first: great victory in the trade! 
union movement of the principle 


Even William Green, in his book 
“Labor and Democracy,” written 

in 1939, is forced to say: : 
) “Early Communist activity in 
this country centered around Mr. 


fe William Z. Foster, whe had been! i 
ee pepapta y,,of tp feet Workers’ 


Organizing Committee in the cam- 
paign to organize the steel carr“ 
ers in 1919. He had previously 
helped in the organization of 
stockyard workers in Chicago and 
in both places he had done out- 
standing work.” 
x 


THE REPORT of the _ Inter- 
church World Movement on _ the 
1919 steel strike comments: 

“Mr. Foster's business might be 
described as making the labor 
movement move. His approch has 
been that ‘organization does not 
happen; it is made to happen.” 

Our Party benefits greatly from, 
and is very proud of, the great 
organizing talents and unique pres- 
tige in this respect of Comrade 
Foster in the labor movement. Yet 
it cannot be said that this is the' 
main thing about Comrade Foster. 
The main thing about Comrade 
Foster is that, among American 
Communists, his has been, and is, 
the leading role in charting a Marx- 
ist path for the working class of 
our country. Foster is, first and 
foremost, a great Marxist political 
leader and theoretician. 

_ Fosters stature as a theoretical 
and political leader was shown in 
his immediate and profound grasp 
of the immense significance of the 
October Socialist Revolution. 
Again, let us turn to the testimony 
of non-Marxists. 

In an article of this period in 
The Nation entitled, “What Lies 
Back of Foster,” we read: 

“The process of making over the 
American labor movement in the 
image designed by Foster and his 
followers will be a slow one, but 
it seems to be gaining momentum, 


|and it is a process that should ab- 


sorb the attention of business as 
well as labor. If one may general- 
ize, 1 should say that intellectual 
differences become most important 
in times of actual change. Mr. 
Gompers has had his opponents 
isince he first attained leadership 
over the American Federation of 
Labor. Daniel De Leon, Eugene 
V. Debs, William*® Haywood and 
many other borers from within and 
without, year after year challenged 
his power in the name of principle. 
¥et_ Mr, aeanet § challenge today 
is more formidable than  these| ©ertainl 


hecause the idea of change has 
been hurled at labor by the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the post-war 


upheaval and all that underline 
them.” 


* 


COMRADE FOSTER immedi- 
ately. drew life-long conclusions 
from the turn in the tide of world 
history represented by the victory 
of the working class under the 
leadership of Lenin and Stalin in 
the Soviet Union. He set out to 
bring the meaning of that great 
event to the working class of our 
country and for over 30 years hits 
played the role of giving the most 
outstanding theoretical and _polit- 
ical leadership to our Party in this 
task. He immediately became a 
founder of the CPUSA, was the 
ijmajor force in bringing into our 
Party a decisively important trade 
union and native American cadre, 
and for over 30 years has played 
the role of giving the most out- 
standing and consistent theoretical 
and political leadership in the 
building of our Party and the de- 
veloping of its program, policies 
and tactics. For- over 30 years, 
on the American scene, he has 
been the leading exponent and de- 
fender of Marxism against Love- 
stoneism, Trotzkyism, Broyderism, 
Titoism, and all other efforts to 


and ideology. 


ONE OF Comrade Foster’s most 
valuable qualities as a Marxist, 
political and theoretical leader, is 
his outstanding ability to use ob- 
jectively and incisively, the weap- 
on of self-criticism. His basic writ- 
ings as well as his daily work is 
saturated with a self-critical spirit. 
For example, in his book “From 
Bryan to Stalin,” written in 1937. 
he turns to an evaluation of his role 
20 years earlier in the First World 
War and writes: 


I had in mind, this whole war-time 
policy of mine was grossly incor 

rect. True, it had in it definite 
cicmonts of antagesions ts the war 
and it was also in sharp conflict 
with the Gompers’ ‘social peace 


others in the eyes of the leaders 


(Céitioned in’ Paks Ty 


revise and corfupt Stalinist theory | - 


“Despite the revolutionary aims 


policy of no strikes and. no me ok , 
seis cee a program that} 

prevented - the the organiza-| 
; War, ze Toe ea 7. 


A Fatetul Decision 


ANY MONDAY NOW, the Supreme Court may hand 


down the fateful decision in the so-called case of the 
Comminunist “11.” . 


The eleven leaders of the Communist Party face five 
years in prison. They were framed under the notorious 
Smith Act, passed in 1940 by an hysteria-ridden Congress 
with less than half of the members present. 


The Smith Act was sneaked through as an “alien 
registration act.” This was bad enough. But in reality, 
the Smith Act was a far-reaching conspiracy to overthrow 
the U. $. Constitution “legally.” It says that the govern- 
ment can imprison any American or any political party 
which “conspires to TEACH AND ADVOCATE’ political 
ideas not approved by the powers-that-be. 


The government can jail or disband any political 
group if the FBI police decide that such a group 


TEACHES “the everthrow of the government by force 
and violence.” 


All that the government has to do is to hire stool- 
pigeons to say that that is what the indicted party has 
in mind. It makes no difference if the indicted party 
denies it. It makes no difference if there is not the slightest 
evidence that it ever did anything or planned to do any- 
thing that could come under | the police-phrase about 
“overthrowing the government. The government got its 
Foley Square conviction against the eleven Communist 
leaders by waving before the terrorized jury BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS, some of them 100- years old. Then it 
hired stoolpigeons to “interpret” these BOOKS. 


In short, the Smith Act empowers the government 
to LICENSE POLITICAL PARTIES and to license ap- 
proved political ideas and thinking. Any “not approved” 
ideas are dangerous. Their advocates face prison. . 


The 1940 Smith Act wipes out the bedrock of the 


nation’s democratic freedom—the First Amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution. 


This says flatly that “Congress shall make no laws 
abridging the freedom of speech or press.” 


The Smith Act is exactly such a law. 


° ° ° 


THE SUPREME COURT NOW DECIDES whether 
such a “thought control” law is constitutional. 


It is .obyious that the case of the Communist Party 
eleven is not the case of eleven men at all. 

The case of the eleven is the case of the American 
people and the existence of the Bill of Rights. 

The Court is now deciding if the United States is 
going to be governed under a system in which all peoples 
organizations — unions and political parties — must be. li- 
censed and police-approved before they can carry their 
ideas to the people. 


The court is going to decide if Abraham Lincoln 


was right when he said that the American people always 


have the right to “alter, amend or abolish” any form of 


government which they, the people, decide to alter, 
amend or abolish. 


oO oO ° 

EVEN MORE IMMEDIATELY, the court will be 
deciding if the American people have the right to TEACH | 
AND ADVOCATE PEACE. 

For it is a known fact that the government today con- 
siders the advocacy of PEACE and any opposition to 
atomic warfare as close to “treason” and as helping to 
“overthrow the government.” 


The Communists are merely the first targets in this 


plot against the Constitution because they are advocates 


of peace today and of Socialism as the ultimate solution 
for America’s problems. 

But the Communists will not. be the last targets. 
The whole country is the target. 

The nation should be alerted to the deadly meaning 


| of the issues now being weighed by the Supreme Court. 


The nation should urge the repeal of the Nazi-style Smith — 
Act. It should urge the highest court in the land to the 


stand by the Bill of Rights. 
It is after all the people who must be the judges rs 
whether their traditional al rights shall be destroyed by m 
who are afraid: to-let ees — instead of 
= oe A sgett” 
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will be published in the 


Greetings to Wm. Z. Foster 


William Z. Foster received greetings from all over 
the world on the occasion of his 70th birthday. These 


reminiscences of him from his co-workers. 


Daily Worker as will be 


Capitalism 
(Continued from Page 3) 

is virtuously epousing the civil 

rights of the bankers. 

And Medina himself, who, as 
Axt Shields revealed in this news- 
paper, made a pretty penny, (more 
than half-a-million) by quick-talk- 
-ing a widow who had had prop- 
erty left to her in a will. 

Rigged stuff? Fixes? Take the 
Federal Grand Jury system itself. 


The trial of the Communist leaders 
proved how it is rigged against 
workingmen, Negroes, Jews, the 
plain, common men of the coun- 
try. What bigger crime is there 
than this? 

Capitalism ‘itself is the Big Fix. 

Corruption, graft, is the blood 
in its veins. And this will continue 
- until the people decide they will 
own natural wealth and industries 
of this country for which they work 
their lives away at substantial 
wages. 

Yes—there is a great lesson in 
the basketball, fix. And it isn't the 


nonsense that these boys are crim- 
inals. 

It jis in the system that takes 
these fine, talented youngsters and 
forces them to degradation. 

Catch Wall Street’s Herald- 


Tribune, or the others, admitting 
that. 


Chileans Hit UN 
On WFTU Ban 


SANTIAGO, Chile. — Several 
hundred. trade unionists here pro- 
tested the rejection of the United 
Nations Economic and_ Social 
Council of a motion to bar rep- 


resentatives of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

The Hotel Carrera in downtown 
Santiago, where most foreign dele- 
gates to the ECOSOC are staying, 
was the focal point of the demon- 
stration. Dominico Soto, secretary- 
general of the progressive General 
Workers Federation, addressed the 
throng, which was finally dispersed 
by the police. 


mT 


awaited new play 


Friday, 


This Sunday Evening, February 25th 
8:30 sharp! 


New Playwrights, Inc., presents a special audience 
participation prevue of BERNARD RUBINS eagerly 


The Candy Story 


directed by DOLPHE GREENE 
YOU BE THE CRITIC! 


The author, director and cast will remain after this 
performance to discuss the play with you, hear your 
suggestions, answer your questions, 


Please be in your seats by 8:30 sharp as the play will 
start on the dot, to permit time for discussion. 


Admission: $1.80, $1.20, tax included 


Czechoslovak Workers. House 
347 EAST 72nd STREET 
- (Bet. Ist and 2nd Aves.) 


THE CANDY STORY will opeftrformally, 
March 2. Call RH 4-9273 between 
3 and 6 for reservations and bloc bookings. 


Out of regard for the peace and 
welfare of our own country and the 
world, American artists, scientists, 
writers and professionals have an 
obligation to come to the defense 
of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Prof. Ed- 
win Berry Burgum of New York 
University, chairman of the New 
York Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions declared Friday in 
announcing that the “Negro His- 
tory In the Making” meeting at the 
Riverside Plaza Hotel Wednesday 
evening would serve as a public 
interest against the recent indict- 


ment of the distimguished Negro 
historian. Dr. DuBois and his co- 
officials of the Peace Information 
Center are charged with being 
“foreign agents” for distribution of 
the Stockholm Peace Pledge. 

Stetson Kennedy, author 


800 Strike at 
GE Plant in 
Cleveland 


CLEVELAND.—A 


of 


work 


Cultural Presentation 


at ROYAL 


BRONX COUNTY COMMUNIST PARTY 


invites to join in a 


Gala William Z. Foster 
Birthday Celebration 


TO BE HELD ON 
Sunday, February 25th, at 3 P. M. 


Speaker: JOHN WILLIAMSON 
National Secretary, C, P.. U. S. A. 


1315 Boston Road, Bronx 


ADMISSION FREE 
MANSION 


aT 


REUNION OF I. L. D. VETERANS 


In Honor of 


VITO MARCANTONIO and W. L. PATTERSON 


Saturday, February 24th, 1951, 9 P. M. 


YUGOSLAV HALL 
4035 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Entertainment ® Donation: $1. 00 * Refreshments 
——— hes LD. CHAPTER, CIVIL RIGHT S CONGRESS 


Pee CE Bee 


ag 
~ 


Electric’s lamp works here was de- 
clared an “official strike” by Local 


707 of the United Electrical 
Workers Friday. 

Local union president John 
Theil said union members voted 
better than 10 to 1 to support four 
women who walked out yesterday. 


An Event in the 
Art World 


ART EXHIBIT 


American Artists* 


Benefit of ROBERT RAVEN, 


Rehabilitation Committee 


ROBERT GWATHNEY 
STUDIO. 1 West 68th Street 


Open to Public 
SATURDAY and SUNDAY 


February 24th and 25th 
Noon to 11 P. M. 


*These artists pooled their talents to 
help establish blinded Lincoln Brigade 


Yet in his own florist shop. For infor- p 


j 


mation call EN 2-4197. 
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an ee eee 


stop-| # 
page of 800 workers in General|} 


and SALE of} 
PAINTINGS} 


from 60 foremost} 


i a i i ee i A i ll ale ne nie alle ad 


VFOR FREEDOM 


RALLY 


in defense of 
DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


Hear: 
LOUIS BURNHAM 
STETSON KENNEDY 
MRS. AMY MILLARD 
JOHN RANDOLPH 
THOMAS RICHARDSON 


Wed. Feb. 28 — 8 p. m. 


at RIVERSIDE PLAZA 
2353 West 73rd Street 


ADM. 75¢ inel. tax 


Ausp. COMM, FOR NFGROFS IN THE 
| ARTS — UN 4. 40u8 


Nat'l Council arts, Sciences — 


HD Mt Boke. ghee 


A AB AI 


To Honor Dr. DuBois at Rally - 
Here This Wednesday 


Southern Exposure, Thomas W. 
Richardson; United Public Work- 
ers official, poet Eve Merriam, and 
Louis Burnham, editor of the Ne- 
gro weekly Freedom are among 
those who will offer “eyewitness” 
reports of contemporary Negro 
history at the, meeting which is 
being held under the joint auspices 
of the New York ASP and the 
Committee for the Negro in the 
Arts. 

Mrs. Amy Mallard, widow of a 
Georgia lynch victim, actor John 
Randolph, and David McCann, | 
veteran-student who recently , re-| 
turned from a six-week tour of 
China wilf also «speak. The meet- 
ing is in commemoration of Negro. 
History Week of which Dr. Du-! 
Bois is a co-founder. 


“FANTASIA” 


and 


‘Ballet Concert” 


/ 2 qT, IC PL Wear 14" ST. GRS-6975 
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Hy  aath ST. GALLERY § 


FINE REPRODUCTIONS 
CUSTOM MATS 
and FRAMES 


133 West 44th Street } 
LE 2-3834 ¥ 
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IN QUEENS . 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


$9 -08—164 wh (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Open Mon., Wed., Fri., 9:30 A.M. te 8 P.M. 


Tues.. Thurs.. Sat. 8:30 te @ —~ OL &-2952 
"ES 6 

ne a competent oculist 
M.D. 


‘2 UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 7419 


have your eyes 
examined by a 


N. Shaffer - Wm, Vogel — GR 7-755: 


TRAVELING 
JUBILEE 


SINGERS 
ef Augusta, Ga. 


Just returned from a long engagement 
in Chicage, will meet the Gospel 
Singers of N. Y¥. in a battle of songs 


Beginning Sunday 
FEB, 25 . 8 P. M. 


VETERANS HALL 


1-3 W. 125 ST. (downstairs) 
Doors Open 6 P. M. 
Will remain for short engagement 
Admission $1.25 


_——— 


Hy Open Daily: 10:45 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
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“Exciting”—DW  “Powerful”—H. Trib. 
a new play by PAUL PETERS 


1 NAT TURNER 


with FRANK SILVERA 
Eves. 8:45 exc, Mon, $1.20, $1.80, $2.40 


PEOPLE’S DRAMA THEATRE . 
212 Eldrige St. (F Train to 2nd Ave.) 


RESERVATIONS GR 5- 3838 


Tickets also at Bookfair, 133 W. 44 St. 
Special rates for theatre parties 


—— er 


authors, 


7 and 10 p.m. 


THE SCHOOL FOR 


Advertising and Writing Workshop Classes 


ADVERTISING TAUGHT by top agency art directors, copy chiefs, production 
managers and photographers. 


WRITING TAUGHT by top radio-television scriptwriters, 


ADVERTISING COURSES—Layout, Design, Copy, Production, and Photography. 
WRITING COURSES—Radio and Television, 
Creative Writing. 


newsmen and 


Short Story, Journalism and 


or drop in any week-nite between 
Classes begin March 5th. 


WRITING AND ADVERTISING CRAFTSMEN, National 
Council of Arts, Sciences and Professions, 47 West 44th Street, New York 18. 


' THE CRIME OF THE CE 
MG DREYFUS AF 


with FRITZ KORTNER: OSCAR HOMOLKA: PAUL BILDT (Star of “ARAM BLUM? 


: J 'ACCUSE! 


AFFAIR: 


The Musical, Story 
P JOHANN ot 


STANLEY beets 


uss )PERET TA, 


¢ DANCES *« saeT 


NU 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


SATURDAY NITE FILM CLUB, revives 
an important American social film, King 
Vidor’s ‘Street Scene,’”’ based on Elmer 
Rices great play about New York’s East 
Side. 111 W. 88th St. 3 showings beginning 
%:30 p.m. Admission to members $1. Social 
all evening. 

ART EXHIBIT AND SALE, Paintings by 
60 Foremost Artists. Robert Gwathmey 
Studio, 1 W. 68th St. Preview Friday, 8 
to 11 p.m. Open to Public Saturday and 
Sunday’ noon to 11 p.m. Benefit Robert 
Raven Rehabilitation Committee. 

WHAT’S ON? ON TO YPA’S. Gigantic 
Rent Party! All YPA’‘ers and Friends in 
need. Guest stars and surprise entertain- 
ment. Saturday,°9 wutil? 234 W. 26th St. 
Contribution ‘5c. 

SEND OFF PARTY for. Delegates to 
Peace Crusade to Washington. Dancing, 
refreshments, entertainment. At ALP Head- 
quarters, 32 Market St.. 8:30 p.m. Take 
“PrP” Train to East Broadway Station. 
Donation  50c, 

BECAUSE, BECAUSE, because .of the 
wonderfully huge success of our Brother- 
hood Party, Harriet Titman LYL and 4% 
Frenchmen SAC again invites you to dance 
and have fun. Food! Entertainment! 62 
Pitt St. *“‘F’’ Train to Delancey St. 

SATURDAY NITE FILM SOCIAL—‘“Na- 
tive Land,” refreshments, dancing. 75c 
each, $1.25 couples. Student LYL. 107 W. 
100th St. 8 p.m. 

CELEBRATE NEGRO HISTORY MONTH, 
refreshments, dancing and entertainment 
and Operatic Rendition. Adm. 65c, 107 W. 
100th St. Lower Heights LYL. 

RELAX and Have Fun with wus at 
George’s Studio, 223 Eighth Ave. Music, 
dancing, refreshments off the house. Sub. 
$1, 3rd A.D., ALP, Saturday eve. Feb. 24. 

NEVER BEFORE! For the first time 
and gala cultural presentation featuring 
Young Jewish, Negro and Puerto Rican 
Singers, dancers and instrumentalists who 
will honor Jewish Music Month-Brother- 
hood Month. Social,’ refreshments and 
fun! Sponsored by JYF and Jewish Youth 
Builder. Saturday, 8 p.m. Yugoslav Hall, 
405 W. 4lst St. Subscription 5c. 

FESTIVAL o@ Jewish Music, Participants 
300 Voices—3 Choruses. Symphonic Man- 
dolin Society, 60 Musicians. Lillian Shapiro 
and Her Dance Company. In a program 
of Jewish Music and Dance: Saturday, 
Feb. 24, 1951, 8:30 p.m. Hunter College 


Assembly Hall, — vag and Park Ave., | 


BROTHERHOOD DANCE-A-ROUND will 
have a Dramatic Presentation ‘Facts’’ 
featuring a folksay cast. Sing and Dance 
with Fred, Walter, Lou, George, Gerry 
and lots of others. 250 W. 26th St. Inst. 
fee $1.50. 

COME DANCE WITH US! In the Village, 
City Slicker dancing; square dancing; sur- 
prise entertainment: refreshments; Bring 
your friends for an evening of fun. Satur- 
day, Feb. 24, 8:30 p.m. Greenwich Village 
Civil Rights Congress Photo League Hall, 
23 East 10th St. Donation $1. 


Bronx 

INTERVALE COMMUNITY Center (ALP- 
LYL) presents Brotherhood Part. Dancing- 
cultural presentation” Sat. Feb. 24, 1311 
Intervale Ave., Bronx. Come _  early-stay 
till ? Sub. 49c. 

PARTY! Celebrate Negro History Week 
with all of Bronx County YPA. Fun, food, 
guys, gals, entertainment galore! 645 E. 
Tremont (near Crotona Ave.) 8:30 p.m, 
Contr. 50c. Benefit Trenton Six. 


Brooklyn 


PEOPLE’S THEATRE comes to East 
Flatbush. Three Negro History plays with 
the Fraternal Arts Theatre. Dancing, re- 
freshments. 117 East 93rd St. Brooklyn, 
IRT to Rutland Road. Adm. 75c. 


Queens 


JOIN QUEENS LYL. Negro History and 
Cultural Presentation. Sat. nite Feb. 24th. 
Dancing, film, food. Contribution 50c Sun, 
Feb. 25th at 3 p.m. Exhibit, lecture, enter- 
tainment, refreshments. 107-04 New York 
B’ivd., Jamaica “E”’ or “F”’ train to Par- 
sons Bivd. N. Y. B’lvd bus to 107th Ave. 


SUNDAY 


Manhattan 


“NEUROSIS IN OUR SOCIETY” will be” 
discussed by Francis H.. Bartlett, Phychi- 
atrist, well-known lecturer and writer in 
the field of psychology and psychiatry. 
ALP Club, *220 W. 80th St. (B'way) &:30 
p.m,. Discussion and Social. Subs. 75c. 


Brooklyn 


 LYL CLUB ADVANCE,’ 1223 Halsey St. 
Come and Help us Celebrate Negro His- 
tory Week. Movie, entertainment and so- 
cial. A good time to be had by all. q p.m, 
on. Adm, 50c. 

SALUTE to Negro History Month. Ewart 
Guinier, Sidney *Finkelstein. Exhibits, en- 
tertainment, dancing. Sub. 50c. Tonight, 
Sunday, Feb. 25, 7 p.m. 402 Keap St. 
Brooklyn. Williamsburgh Club above Re- 
public ‘Theatre. 

ALBERT KAHN, distinguished writer and 
fighter for~-‘“‘Peace’’ will speak on “Re- 
militarization of Germany,’ Sunday ev@, 


‘Feb. 25, 8:30 p.m. Midwood ALP Hdgt@, 


1361 Coney Island Ave. Sub. 50c. 


Coming 


“NAT. TURNER” THEATRE masty 3 Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 28 fer the Bob Raven Re- 
hebilitation Gomri 


weney Elemete Sued): $2.40. 
Call EN 42-4197, 


~~ Foster as Marxist Charted 
U. S. Labor's Path 
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tion of several million workers dur- 
ing the war period. Nevertheless, 
it was fundamertally wrong. What 
was wrong with my policy orig- 
inated in my Syndicalist over-esti- 
mation of the role of simple trade 
unionism in the class struggle? It 
sacrificed too much for the build- 
ing of trade unions. It ignored the 
fundamental necessity that all 
working class activities of the time 
had to center around direct agita- 
tion and militant political fight 
against the war.” 


Most recently one could point 
to Fosters analysis of Peoples 
Front and Peoples Democracy pol- 
icies and the history of their de- 
velopment. Foster made the initia! 
presentation of these questions in 
ithe pamphlet “In Defense of the 
Communist Party” and the book 
“Twilight of Capitalism,” the basis 
for a self-critical, fully-developed 
‘and rounded-out formulation of 
these questions in the article “Peo- 
ples Front and Peoples Democracy 
in the June, 1950, issue of Political 
Affairs. 


This deeply and _ consistently 
self-critical appreach is a most 
valuable future of Comrade Foster's 


In everlasting memory of 
ARTHUR SOLOMON 
killed in the fight against 
Feb. 23rd, 1945 


fascism, 


VIOLET, HAROLD 


to our Party. 


FOSTER’S ROLE of theoretical 
and_ political leadership on a host 
of other vital issues, which find 
their most advanced expression in 
“An Outline Political History of 
the Americas,” can only be indi- 
cated at this time. 


For many decades, concepts and 
practices of dual unionism plagued 
the working class and revolutionary 
movement in the United States. 
Ever since 1912 Comrade Foster 
has fought on all fronts against 
this American brand of left sec- 
tarianism. In fact, one of the very 
first contributions that Comrade 
Foster made to our own Party was 
ihe elimination of this disease from 
Party theory and tactics. This en- 


abled our Party to enter the main 


stream of the labor movement and 
laid the foundation for all Party 
mass work. Fosters _ struggle 
against dual unionism was essen- 


>| tially a struggle for a correct rela- 


tionship between the revolutionary 
vanguard and its class, a great and 
correct application of Marxist the- 
ory to the American scene. 


If there was ever an example 
in ithe American revolutionary 
movement of the development and 


| application of the Stalinist concept 


of struggle on two fronts, it was 
Foster's two-sided struggle against 
left sectarian coneepts of dua! 


unionism on the one hand, and 
}against the right opportunism of 


the AFL bureaucracy which block 
ed the erganization of the unorgan- 


ized on the other. 


The bulk of the 20s is identified 


as the Coolidge prosperity period 
jin our country, and on a_ world 


and ARTHUR 


jscale as the period of. temporary 
stabilization of capitalism. 


During this difficult period in 
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jour movement, when class collab- 
orationism reigned supreme in 
labor's ranks, Comrade Foster con- 
centrated his major energies in 
exposing these  collaborationist 
theories. 

* 


IT WAS AT THIS TIME that 
he wrote Misleaders of Labor, the 
Bankruptcy of the American Labor 
Movement, and numerous pam- 
phlets on the same subject.. While 
exposing collaborationism at home, 
he wrote extensively on the accom- 
plishments of the Soviet Union and 
its early triumphs. Many an Amer- 


‘ican worker first learned the truth 


about the Soviet Union from Fos- 
ters writings. 


The wave of widespread collah 
orationism affected our own Party. 
It expressed itself in Lovestone’s 
theory of American exceptionalism. 
which challenged the -Marxist- 
Leninist conception of the inner- 
contradictions of capitalism. 


It was under Foster's leadership 
that our Party defeated Lovestone- 
ism, one of the worst expressions 
of right opportunism and revision- 
ism. And while the Party, headed 
by Foster, was engaged in this 


‘major ideological battle, Tretzky- 


ism raised its ugly head and again 
it was Foster who led the fight 
against it, further developing and 
applying the Stalinist concept ol 
the struggle on two fronts. 


It was during this period also 
that Fosters pamphlets dealing 
with organization ef the unorgan- 
ized and the lessons of strikes be- 
came blueprints and guides for the 
whole new generation of working 
class leaders who made a success 
of the great CIO organizing drive. 

* 


IN THE LATE 30S, Comrade 
Foster began to show concern over 
the line of our Party and its role 
in the working class movement. 
He began to express dissatisfaction 
with the growing tendency inside 
our Party to become completely 
submerged in united front move- 
ments, often from on top, without 
establishing a position of our own 
when other forces failed or re- 
fused to join us on: this or that 
major issue. He became particu- 
larly alarmed over growing ex- 
pressions of liquidationism. 

The most dramatie and severe 
test of Foster's stature as a great 
theoretical and politica! 
leader came in 19438 and 1944 
when the right opportunism _ of 
Browder blossomed into a fully 
formulated revisionist political line. 
Foster alone of the leadership of 
our Party was able to challenge 
theoretically and _ politically this 
corruption of Marxist science. In 


his historic “Letter to the National 


Committee Against Browder Revi- 


|} sionism” of February, 1944, Com- 


rade Foster unmasked the funda 
mental features of Browder’s re- 
visionist line in relation ‘to the 
war-time, and post-war, role of 
U. S. imperialism, and established 
the essential programmatic base for 
the development of a struggle to 
defeat revisionism and reestablish 
the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
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-ism in the CPUSA. He also, at 


that time, charted the tactics of 
this struggle which slightly more 
than a year later, in 1945, cul- 
minated in the defeat of Browder- 
ism and isolation of Browder. 
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|Comrade Foster to give the de- 


IT IS THIS BACKGROUND of| 


_ THE WORKER, 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1951 


MOSCOW (UP).— The Soviet 
ministers of war and navy marked 
the 33rd anniversary of the Red 
Army. Friday. 

The ministers, Marshal A. N. 
Vasilevsky and Adm. I. S. Yuma- 
shev, ordered a 20-gun salute fired 
Friday in Moscow and 28 other! 
large cities. | 


The newspaper Prayda~ quoted 
Premier Jeseph Stalin in an edi- 
torial as saying “the Red Army was 
not established for the conquest of 
alien Jands but for the defenses of 
the borders of Soviet land.” 


“The Red Army always respect- 
ed the rights and independence of 
all nations,” Stalin was quoted. 
First Deputy V/..1 Minister Mar- 
shal Vasili Sokoloyski wrote in the 
newspaper Izvestia declared: 

“The Anglo-Americans aimed at 
debilitation of Germany and Japan 
as well as the USSR so they even- 
tually could establish world dom-| 
ination.” He added that they “de- 


clear the Soviet Union alone would, 
smash Germany.” 


HONG KONG, Feb. 23 (UP).— 
Peking radio said teday that Mao 
Tze-tung sent a me‘itage of con- 


class battles on_the ideological as 
well as other fronts that equipped 


cisive theoretical and _ politica 
leadership to eur Part* which en- 
abled it to emerge from the quag- 
mire’of Browderism in 1945. It is 
this background which has enabled 
our Party since 1945 to establish 
a level of theoretical activity which 
has enabled it to make an impor- 
tant contribution to the . world 
Communist movement through an 
early and a correct estimate of the 
basic war orientation of American 
imperialism; to reestablish om a 
more advanced level a basic Marx- 
ist position in relation to the na- 
tional character and role of the 
Negro people's movement to tackle 
new questions such as Keynesism, 
basic reots ef American exception- 
alism, theoretical aspects of the 
woman question, and a hest of|s 
other vital preblems. 

Our membership will fully|s 
understand the great significance 
of our Party's great new Marxist 


Americas. to the extent that it 
understands that it is the logical, 
and in a sense inevitable, product 
of ‘over 40 years of leadership on 
the theeretical front to the Amer- 
ican working class by the ¢ hair- 
man of the Communist Party. That 
is why the second great task which 


ayed the second front until it was! 


work “An Outline History of the} 


our Party must tackle is to utilize 
the occasion of the publication of 
this work, and the 70th birthday 
observation, to develop a uwew 
understanding in our Party of Com- 
rade Fester's role as the chief 
theoretician of the American work 


ing class. 
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Stalin Says Soviet Army Was — 
Created for Defense, Not Attack 


gratulations to Soviet Premier Jos- 
eph Stalin on the 33rd anniversary 
of the Soviet Army. 

“Upon the occasion of the 33rd 
anniversary of the founding of the 
armed forces of the USSR please 


accept my hearty congratulations,” 
the message said. 


Defer Hearing 
On Yuditch Bail 


For Week 


At the request of the govern- 
ment, Judge Samuel Kaufman on - 
l‘riday postponed until next Friday 
a hearing on bail for Paul Yuditch, 
labor editor of the Morning Frei- 
heit, arrested on deportation 
charges. 

Mrs. Carol King, attorney for 
Yuditch, protested the postpone- 
ment for reasons of Yuditch’s 
health. She said that Yuditch who 


had been ill prior te the arrest was 


‘in worse condition as a result of 


his confinement. He was forced to 
return to Ellis Island. 


Foster Celebrations 


In Bronx, Manhattan 


Birthday celebrations ior 
William Z. Foster, national Com- 
munist Party chairman in the 
Bronx and Manhattan will honor 
leading campaigners for The 
Worker on Sunday and Mon- 
day. The Bronx celebration will 
take place Sunday afternoon, 3 
p.m., at Royal Mansion, 1315 
Boston Road, with John Wil- 
liamson as leading speaker. The 
Manhattan event will take piace 
Monday evening at Manhattan 

Plaza, 66 E. Fourth St., with 
Gus Hall as chief speaker. 


Foster's 70th birthday is Sun- 
day, which also winds up The 
Worker campaign. 
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APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WOMAN, benutiful 3-room apartment. 
Downtown Manhattan. Or will rent room 
with kitchen privileges. Box 207, The 
Worker. 


MAN. Wants to share cheerful, 
though old apartment with congenial 
man. Preferably musician -or artist. 
Brooklyn Heights. $11 week or iess. 
Write Bex 208, The Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED—OR SHARE 
YOUNG woman, Negro, desires 1-2-room 


light, 


in Greenwich Village or Washington 
Heights. Box 210, The Worker. 


' GIRL seeks apt. to share or sublet. Pre- 


ferably Village. Box 211, The Worker 
furnished, room to _iet, 


NEATLY 


apartment, or will share an apartment) 


cooking. OR %7-9376 frem 7:30. p.m. till 
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your home. Reasonable Purnituse re- 
paired, si‘pcovered, reupholstered Com- 
radely attention. Mornings 9-1. HYacinth 
8-788. 
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‘Stalin Says Soviet Army Was — 
Created for Defense, Not Attack 


MOSCOW (UP).— The Soviet, gratulations to Soviet’Premier Jos- 
ministers of war and navy marked|eph Stalin on the 33rd anniversary 
the 33rd anniversary of the Red} of the Soviet Army. 


Army Friday. “Upon the occasion of the 33rd 
The ministers, Marshal A. N.j anniversary of the founding of the 
phlets on the same subject. While| Vasilevsky and Adm. I. S. Yuma-|armed forces of the USSR please 


exposing collaborationism at home,|shev, ordered a 20-gun salute fired accept my hearty congratulations,” 
he wrote extensively on the accom-| Friday in Moscow and 23 other! the message’ said. 


plishments of the Soviet Union and| large cities. | 
its early triumphs. Many an Amer-| The newspaper Pravda~ quoted : e 
ican worker first learned the truth} Premier Jeseph Stalin in an edi- Defer Hearing 
On Yuditch Bail 
For Week 


about the Soviet Union from Fos-} torial as saying “the Red Army was 
ters writings. not established for the conquest of 
The wave of widespread réllak alien Jands but for the defenses of 
orationism affected our own Party.|the borders of Soviet land.” 

At the request of the govern- 

ment, Judge Samuel Kaufman on- 

I'riday postponed until next Friday 

a hearing on bail for Paul Yuditch, 


It expressed itself in Lovestone’s} “The Red Army always respect- 
labor editor of the Morning Frei- 


our movement, when class collab-| 
orationism reigned Supreme in} 
labor's ranks, Comrade Foster con- 
centrated his major energies in 


exposing these collaborationist 
theuries. : 
* 


If WAS AT THIS TIME that 
he wrote Misleaders of Labor, the 
Bankruptcy of the American Labor 
Movement, and numerous pam- 


U. S. Labor's Path 
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tion of several million workers dur- 
ing the war period. Nevertheless, 
it was fundamentally wrong. What 
was wrong with my policy orig- 
inated in my Syndicalist over-esti- 
mation of the role of simple trade 
unionism in the class struggle? It 
-saerificed too much for the build- 
ing of trade unions. It ignored the 
fundamental necessity that all 
working class activities of the time 
had to center around direct agita- 
tion and militant political fight 
against the war.” 


Most recently one could point 
to Fosters analysis of Peoples 
Front and Peoples Democracy pol- 
icies and the history of their de- 
velopment. Foster made the initia} 
presentation of these questions in 
the pamphlet “In Defense of the 
Communist Party” and the book} 
“Twilight of Capitalism,” the basis 
for a self-critical, fully-developed 
and rounded-out formulation of 
these questions in the article “Peo- 
ples Front and Peoples Democracy” 
in the June, 1950, issue of Political 
Affairs. 


This deeply and _ consistently 
self-critical appreach is a most 
valuable future of Comrade Foster's 


political and ‘theoretical leadership 
to our Party. 


FOSTER’S ROLE of theoretical 
and_ political leadership on a host 
of other vital issues, which find 
their most advanced expression in 
“An Outline Political History of 
the Americas,” can only be indi- 
cated at this time. 


For many decades, concepts and 
practices of dual unionism plagued 
the working class and revolutionary 
movement in the United States. 
Ever since 1912 Comrade Foster 
has fought on all fronts against 
this American brand of left sec- 
tarianism. In fact, one of the very 
first contributions that Comrade 
Foster made to our own Party was 
ihe elimination of this disease from 
Party theory and tactics. This en- 
abled our Party to enter the main 
stream of the labor movement and 


HONG KONG, Feb. 23 (UP).— 
Peking radio said teday that Mao 
Tze-tung sent a me‘iage of con- 


theory of American exceptionalism.| ed the rights and independence of 
which challenged the Marxist-|all nations,” Stalin was quoted. 
Leninist conception of the inner-} First Deputy V’..+ Minister Mar- 
contradictions of capitalism. shal Vasili Sokolovski wrote. in the 
It was under Foster’s leadership| newspaper Izvestia declared: 
that our Party defeated Lovestone- The Anglo-Amcericans aimed at 
ism, one of the worst expressions| debilitation of Germany and Japan 
of right opportunism and revision-| 4% well as the USSR so they even-| lab | 
laid the foundation for all Party|ism. And while the Party, headed tually could establish world dom-jheit, arrested on deportation 
mass work. Fosters struggle;by Foster, was engaged in this ination.” He added that they “de-| charges. weal ark 
against dual unionism was essen-| major ideological battle, Tretzky-|!ayed. the second front until it werY svat Carol King, attorney for 
fially a struggle fora correct rela-|ism raised its ugly head and again| Clear the Soviet Union alone would ; t udite hi protested ee ar ee 
tionship between the revolutionary|i! was Foster who led the fight smash Germany. Feaish ch said ahs — Po gt , 
vanguard and its class, a great and| against it, further developing and had “e rt Saath Sa ‘ Uae WHO 
correct application of Marxist the-| applying the Stalinist concept ol a eee are a berctg vee nee 
ory to the American scene. the struggle on two fronts. we pa Mion set xe i arto - 
If there was ever an example} It was during this period also site to Sie Inlene 
in the American revolutionary|that Foster's pamphlets dealing : 
movement of the development and|with organization ef the unorgan- 
| application of the Stalinist concept! ized and the lessons of strikes be- 
of struggle on two fronts, it was|came blueprints and guides for the 
Fosters two-sided struggle against; whole new generation of working 
left sectarian coneepts of dua!|class leaders who made a success 
| unionism on the one hand, and/of the great CIO organizing drive. 
against the right opportunism of * 
the AFL bureaucracy which block 


class battles on_the ideological as 
well as other fronts that equipped 
Comrade Foster to give the de- 
cisive theoretical and _ politica: 
leadership to eur Part* which en- 
abled it to emerge from the quag- 
mire’ot Browderism in 1945. It is 
this background which has enabled 
our Party since 1945 to establish 
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munist Party chairman in the 
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dn everlasting memory of 
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ed the organization of the unorgan: 
} ized on the other. 


The bulk of the 20s is identified 
as the Coolidge prosperity period 
in our country; and on a_ world 
scale as the period of. temporary 
stabilization of capitalism. 


_ During this difficult period © in 
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Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 


‘UNITY OPTICAL CO, 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantie Ave. — Our Only Office | 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 38-9166 


DAILY 8 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 8 P.M. 


IN THE LATE 30’S, Comrade 
Foster began to show concern over 
the line of our Party and its role 
in the working class movement. 
He began to express dissatisfaction 
with the growing tendency inside 
our Party to become completely 
submerged in united front move- 
ments, often from on top, without 
establishing a position of our own 
when other forces failed or re- 
fused to join us on: this or that 
major issue. He became particu- 
larly alarmed over growing ex- 
pressions of liquidationism. 

The most dramatie and severe 
test of Foster's stature as a great 
| Marxist theoretical and political 
leader came in 1943 and 1944 
when the right opportunism _ of 
Browder blossomed into a fully 
formulated revisionist political line. 
Foster alone of the leadership of 
our Party was able to challenge 
theoretically _and_ politically this 
corruption of Marxist science. In 
liis historic “Letter to the National 
Committee Against Browder Revi- 


| sionism” of February, 1944, Com- 


|rade Foster unmasked the funda 
mental features of Browder’s re- 
visionist line in relation :to .the 
war-time, and post-war, role of 
U. S. imperialism, and established 
the essential programmatic base for 
the development of a struggle to 
defeat revisionism and reestablish 
the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
,ism in the CPUSA. He also, at 
| that time, charted the tactics of 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Florists 


Records 


SFLOWERS: 


oD FRUIT BASKETS 4 


“Sengs of the 
international Brigade” 


—_—— 


this struggle which slightly more 
than a year later, in 1945, cul- 
minated in the defeat of Browder- 
ism and isolation of Browder. 


a : 
IT IS THIS BACKGROUND of 


a level of theoretical activity which 
has enabled it to make an impor- 
tant contribution to the . world 
Communist movement through an 
early and a correct estimate of the 
basic war orientation of American 
imperialism; to reestablish on™ a 
more advanced level a basic Marx- 
ist position in relation to the na- 
tional character and role of the 
Negro people's movement to tackle 
new questions such as Keynesism, 
basic reots ef American exception- 
alism, theoretical aspects of the 
woman question, and a hest of|s 
other vital preblems. 

Our membership will fully(s 
understand the great. significance 
of our Party's great new Marxist 
work “An Outline History of the 
Americas. to the extent that it 
understands that it is the logical, 
and in a sense inevitable, product 
of “over 40 years of leadership on 
the theeretical front to the Amer- 
ican working class by the ¢ hair- 
man of the Communist Party. That 
is why the second great task which 
our Party must tackle is to utilize 
the occasion of the publication of 
this werk, and the 70th birthday 
observation, to develop a wew' 
understanding in our Party of Com- ' 
rade Festers role as the chief 
theoretician of thé American work | 
ing class. 


a 
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a 


leading campaigners for The 
Worker on Sunday and Mon- 
day. The Bronx celebration will 
take place Sunday afternoon, 3 
p.m., at Royal Mansion, 1315 
Boston Road, with John” Wil- 
liamson as leading speaker. The 
Manhattan event will take piace 
Monday evening at Manhattan 
Plaza, 66 E. Fourth St., with 
Gus Hall as chief speaker. 


Fosters 70th birthday is Sun- 
day, which also winds up The 
Worker campaign. 


THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 
; TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
' SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEl 
Duty Prepaid ts [Through 


@ LICENSED 8Y YBE USSR e 
e NEW AIR MALL SERVICE ¢ 
Especia'tiy fer Medicine 
(STRFPTOMITCIN): 

Take< 4 or 8 days to USSR 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographe 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE € GER 3§-77686 
New York 3, WX. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WOMAN, beautiful 3-room apartment. 
Downtown Manhattan. Or will rent room 
with kitchen privileges. Box 207, The 
Worker. 


(Ophbeoistery ) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home. Reasonable Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered Com- 


Delivered Anywhere . 


ROBERT RAVEN, F leworal 
° GR 3-8357 $ 


re attention. Mornings 9-1. HYecinth 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 
(54 Pourth Ave. (14th St.) 
Open till 10 v.m. OR 4-9400 


MAN. Wants to share cheerful, light, 
though old apartment with congenial 
man. Preferably musician or artist. 
Brooklyn Heights. $11 week or jess. 
Write Bex 208, The Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED—OR SHARE 


woman, Negro, desires 1-2-room 
apartment, or will share an apartment/ 
in Greenwich Village or Washington 
: Heights. Box 210, The Worker. 


GIRL seeks apt. to share or sublet. Pre-| 


steeling in the crucible of major 


TRUCKS "08 IRE 


ALL JOBS -moving. storatre, all projects, 
closed vans, iow rates. Cal) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, small 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependabje, re- 
liable. UN 4-7707. 


“JAC ACK R. 


BRODSKY 


AD kinds ef insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire. life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway CR 5-3826 


bly Village. Box 211, ‘The Worker CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

mi PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

NEATLY furnished, large room to 
cooking. OR 1-996 from 7:30. p.m. 
$-p.m., | 


WHO GOT STUNG? 


The Sour Map got stung—over- 
paid for ordinary furniture 
(Never visited Artistic Modern)! 
The. Happy Chap saved on 
superb custom ARTISTIC 
MODERN FURNITURE! 


let, 
till 


—- 


FOR SALE 

(Appliances) ee | : 
‘| NEW type. - “Infra Red’ Broiler oven. 
Regularly $24.95. Spec. $17.50. Standard 


Brand Dist. 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and} 
4th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 


. Tt; NERC SERV ICES 
Modern™® a URE S | LITT AUTO REPAIRS 3 
- ~ | ' 80D AND FENDER SHOP. Tools, tires 


; ‘and batteries, 252 W. 68th St. 3rd floor. 
TR 17-2554. Ask for Lit* or Jerry... 


2 iy tg Wl 2h Fhe By Ye BE FI Bye Bet 


— - 


FOR ADVERTISING | 
RATES 
CALL Ai 4-7954 


ame nee deeennesnnenecens x 
“ts 


KAVEK AZ 
RUSSLAN RESTAURANT 
317 Easi 14th Street, mr. 2nd Ave. 


ie 


For The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previews Wednenday at ¢ p. m. 


Ma 
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Y Raises 
Garden Root, 
Tourney Hope 


By Lester Rodney 
If Asa Bushnell wouldn't 


- tional Invitation Tourney “because it is now too weak.” That pram and Sun.” 


mind, CCNY players and fans/. 
would prefer that he didn't rule their team out of the Na- 


may or may not be, but they'd pre- 
fer to have events right down on 
the Garden floor determine that, 
not Bushnell’s words. 

\ The re-constituted team,. play- 
ing before the most enthusiastic 
City crowd since the double tour-|in 
ney win, ran Lafayette into the 
ground for a 67-48 victory as 
Floyd Lane led the scoring with 
19 sizzling points. 

True, it’s a big “if,” but IF this 
team can beat Manhattan and NYU 
it will wind up the season with 
seven defeats, which is exactly the 


CINCY PLAYER 
BLAMES GAMBLERS 


Cincinnati U. players who 
were supposed to meet LIU 
watched the CCNY - Lafayette 
game from the sideline. They 
had hoped to impress for a 
tourney bid. On the “fix” busi- 
ness, guard Jim Cucinotta volun- 
teered, “I don't think it’s the fault 
of the players caught as much 
as it is the gamblers. These 
fellows must be under a lot of 
pressure. 
\, Ses Se 
number ot defeats San Francisco 
had .Jast year when it was invited 
back to defend its tourney title. 

The story of Thursday night was 
more the crowd than the game. 
The expensive seats were all 
empty; but both end _ balconies 
were jampacked with CCNY stu- 
dents. Three thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety one _ students 
bought tickets for this game, a 


bigger total than for the tourney’ 


games last year. They were there 
to defend their school’s good name, 
to cheer on Layne, Nadell and the 
others. They also had something 
else to say and did it with ban- 
ners reading “JAIL THE GAM- 
BLERS — REINSTATE ROMAN 
ROTH-.AND WARNER.” This 
was their way of saying that 
shocked as they were by the fix 
revelations, they weren't being 
sucked in by the press barrage and 
didn't see the players, their fellow 
students as the real criminals. 


‘twho scored 15 for St. Johns. 


| 
There were lumps in many'| 
throats and a few tears misting 
eyes at the tremendous spirit turn- 
ed loose. When the City cheer- 
leaders arrived. during the prelim- 

inary freshman game, the cheers 
raised the roof and the old “Al- 
legeroo’ thundered down defiantly. 
And after the game the City fans) 
marched gown Broadway in the’ 
old style. 


I: is an understatement to say|f 


that the old CCNY spirit is far 
from crushed! 

As for the basketball team with-| 
out Roman, Warner and- Roth— 
further judgement must wait til 
the Manhattan game next Thurs- 
day. Lafayette was not the~most 
rugged opposition. City started) 
falteringly, trailing 10-4 and 16-9. | 
Then, as Layne gave off sparks, | 
they geared themselves into the 
new running style and swept ahead 
to win with ease. Layne was mag-| 
nificent, both as pivot man at the: 
start and in his old rol¢ later w hen | 
soph Ed Chenetz took over un- 
derneath. | 


inite signs of development. He 


handled himself well, rebounded/|* 


ruggedly, faked nicely, gave off, 

and scored 9 points though narrow- | 
ly missing many hooks. He could) 
come along fast. Holmstrom 
pitched in five nice shots and ev- 
eryone hustle dall the way. Even, 
a second five outscored the visitors 
from Easton. | 


THE FRESHMAN GAME, the 
most cheered freshman game in 
basketball history, saw the St.| 
Johns youngsters beat the City! 
youngsters 65-6!. But only after 
City had given the balcony a 
thrill: by roaring from behind a 


twenty point deficit to almost catch|<= 


the tall young Remend. On the 


,jagenda for next season are plenty. 


of hot prospects for both teams. 
The leading scorers in this game 
were two former teammates from | 
Boys High, a couple of fine look- 
ing Negro players, Allen, who. 
scored 18 for City, and Walker, ] 


Oklahoma Player Tells How 
Sollazzo Tried to Fix Them 


NORMAN, Okla., Feb. 23 
(UP).—A University of Oklahoma 
basketba!l player today denied be- 
ing offered a bribe in New York 
last December, but said Salvatore 
Sollazo suggested Sooner players 


“might be able to pick up some | 


easy Christmas money by bet- 
ting. 

Sollazo is accused of being the 
payoff man in a series of “fixes” 
among New York teams. 

Jim Terrell, Oklahoma guard, 
issued a statement through the 
University Athletic Office after re- 
ports circulated he and other O. U. 
players were offered bribes before 
the Oklahoma-CCNY game in De- 
cember. 

He-said he and other Sooner 
players became acquainted with 
Sollazzo while playing in the hotel 
league in the Catskills’ last sum- 
mer. 

He said he called on Sollazzo 
and his wife in their Manhattan 
apartment the night before the 
CCNY game. 

“They had asked us last snm- 
mer to phone them when we got 
to New York,” the Muskogee, 
Okla., player said. “When we ar- 
rived we phoned several people 
we had ie: the Sollazzos among 
them, but none of us knew that 


ee Sollazzo.. gambled, - He: was: 


known to all the summer hote|! 
players as a jeweler on vacation.” 

“After we talked a while, Sol- 
lazzo asked me how I felt about 
the CCNY game,” the statement 
continued. “CCNY had the na- 
tional championship team back. I 


jtold them we all felt like we were : 


| going to beat them again. 

“Do any of the boys on your 
team ever bet on games?’ Sollazzo 
asked me. 

“I told him no. He said that 
he wished he could talk to Marcus 
Freiberger, our center, and that it 
was too bad we didn't bet for we 
might be able to pick up some 
easy Christmas money. 

“That was all he said about 
betting and that was the first in- 
clination I had ever had that the 
fellow we-all knew as a jeweler 
might wager on basketball. I left 
soon afterwards. 

“The next. night we played and 
defeated CCNY. It was a hard 
game.’ 

After the game, Terrell said, he 


and Sooners Doug Lynn, Tom} 


Churchill, Freiberger visited 


This 6-5 young man gave def-) 


HowT 


Is the basketball situa- 
tion being used. to try to 
whip up an anti-Negro at- 
mosphere in our town, or is 
that just Daily Worker 
propaganda? 


Get this strong whiff of 
KKK mentality from F ri- 
days column by Joe Wil- 
liams. in the “World-Tele- 


Writing about the techni- 
que of shaving the points, 


he mentions. just two play- | 
ers. Like this: “One of the 
LIU traitors, Leroy Smith 
«+. and then, “White, an- 
other. Negro keyman on 
LIV. 


ey Use | 


There have been 10 play- 
ers involved in the Garden 
scandals this season. They 
were Byrnes and Poppe of 
Manhattan; Roman, Roth 
and Warner of CCNY; — 
White, Smith, Bigos and 


AAU MEET 


The Fred Wilt-Don Gehrmann 


clash in the Louis Zamperini In- 
vitation Mile and Andy Stanfield’s 


| bid for two titles and a share in a 


| Negro.” 


Gard of LIU; Schaff of 
NYU. 

THREE of these players 
are Negroes. SEVEN are 
white. 

But when Mr. Williams 
of Kentucky writes a col- 
umn about the “dumpers,” 
he selects just two players 
to mention by name, Smith 


and White. 


A “traitor,” and “another 


Exactly what would you 
call that? —L.R. 


third will feature the IC4A indoor! 
track and field championships Sat-' 


urday night at Madison Square) 


Carden. | 


GREETINGS TO OUR VALIANT LEADER 


William Z. Foster 


on his 70th Birthday 


We pledge that we will fight with you on the 
behalf of organized labor 


BEDDING, CURTAIN AND 
DRAPERY WORKERS UNION 


i 
} 


TO COMRADE BILL FOSTER 
Warmest greetings to you on your 70th birthday, 
May you continue to lead the American working 


class many more years—and in good health. 


Comradely Yours, 


Rank and File Painters 
and Paperhangers 
Affiliated with 
District Council No. 9 
Greet Comrade 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
on his 70th Birthday 


Wishing you many more 
fruitful years in the Fight 
for Socialism in our Country 


SAM 


Greetings to 


COMRADE FOSTER 


from Dress Section 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Greetings to 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 
Long life for his inspiring 

faith to the American 


people 


KATE and HERMAN 


“=> 


With ‘Warm Comradely Greetings 
TO OUR VALIANT AND LOVED LEADER 


In which I know My Late Wife would Cordially 
© 


join, If She were still here 


Greetings to 


WM. Z. FOSTER 


CROUP OF WORKERS 
Double Dee Dress Co. 


* © 


. , 


ELIOT WHITE 


frievds, among them the Sollazzos.} 
“fim Braco, a New York Uni. | 


versity player, was also there,’ 
he gaid: (Brasco was approachec 


by the New . York gamblers bu: 
tejelisd Septamvieerines)- iy 


— 


na renner Sen 


-eimazes WINSTON SECTION (7th East) 
Greets 


COMRADE WM. Z. FOSTER 


We Honor Your Great Contributions and 
Wish You many Years bs tes 


TO COMRADE 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


the outstanding railroad worker 
of them all 
Many more Happy Birthdays 
from a 
GROUP OF | 


RAILROAD WORKERS 
IN EAST MIDTOWN 


Greetings to Our 
Valiant Leader 


Comrade 


WM. Z. FOSTER 


on the occasion of his 


70th birthday 


i eccetentenndiinemmmmemntemenel 


Brighton Sec. C.P. B’klyn. 


GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES TO 


COMRADE FOSTER 


. -_—s 


Os 3. 


on a the occasion of your 70th birthday | 
_ MANU EL ROSEMAN 


bd 
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Greetings to 
COMRADE FOSTER 
in honor of your 


IRVING MORRISON 


